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THE INSTITUTES SCHOOL OF BAKING 


fm] BAKERY which turns out 

i] bad bread and admits it is 

indeed an oddity in this day 

of exacting competition and 

awe 3) mechanical perfection, and 

yet there thrives in Chicago just such an 

establishment. It is, however, free from 

the critical inspections of health and food 

officials, for its bread is made for ex- 

perimental purposes, and along with the 

poorer loaves bread of the best quality is 
produced, 

The school of baking of the American 
Institute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, opened its courses last 
May, and is now in full operation, with a 
new semester starting in September. The 
flour used in the experimental bakery is 
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furnished gratis by milling companies, 
and the deliberate mistakes which are 
made in baking teach the students what 
formulas to avoid when they attempt to 
turn out bread of the finest quality. 

The accompanying photographs show 
the different laboratories and depart- 
ments of the school, as well as views of 
the experimental bakery itself. As mem- 
bers of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion know, the laboratories of the insti- 
tute are at their service, and any difficul- 
ties which they may be experiencing in 
the making of their products will be 
analyzed most efficiently by the institute 
staff, and methods of correction will be 
suggested. 

At all times experiments of the most 


varied and interesting character are be- 
ing conducted in the laboratories, and the 
results of these, valuable as they are, are 
written up and classified for the benefit 
of bakers who wish to refer to them. At 
the present time one of the researches in- 
cludes the study of the basic nature of 
molds and the actions of molds under 
varied conditions. Another experiment 
concerns the properties of toasted bread. 

The school bakery occupies the five- 
floor and basement concrete structure 
which adjoins the building of the insti- 
tute, and to this an oven room has been 
added. The bakery has a capacity of 
ten thousand pounds of bread per day, 
but it is run on an average of one thou- 
sand pounds or less. 


In the Library of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago 


Just what the school is already doing 
for the bakers who have enrolled in its 
courses is vividly brought out in the fol- 
lowing open letter from B. M. Elich, 
Mansfield, Louisiana, which was _ pub- 
lished recently in Baking Technology: 

“For eighteen years preceding this year 
I was a baker in the South, and for the 
past month I have been a student in the 
school of baking of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, organized by the baking 
industry for the members of the industry 
who wanted to learn the latest word in 
baking sicence. 

“IT am not a writer, but I am certain 
from this month’s experience that if I 
had known what I see there is here to 
learn eighteen years ago I would now be 





a millionaire, or at least very well to do, 
instead of a man who has been crowded 
as a small baker, working eighteen hours 
a day, very often, in his shop. 

“I believe the time has come when every 
baker must know what happens chemical- 
ly in his bakery when he makes bread, 
and therefore I am writing this article, 
I hope, for the benefit of every baker 
who faces the conditions I faced when 
I sold my shop and came to the school of 
baking. 

“I know now just what I did in the 
wrong way and how it led to trouble and 
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Students Working in the Institute’s Make Up Room 


losses, instead of to profits and success. 
My worst fault, perhaps, was that I 
worked so many hours a day inside my 
shop and gave so little thought-to prob- 
lems of keeping in touch with what my 
buying public was thinking. I believe 
others may escape my mistakes and find 
themselves much more speedily than I 
have done on the road to real success. 
“Looking backward over my eighteen 
years in the business I can scarcely credit 
my books. They show that out of a gross 
business of from eight to ten thousand 
dollars a month my profit in all these 


years has hardly amounted to seven thou- 
sand dollars. I did not keep an account- 
ing system. That seemed to be too com- 
plicated. I simply paid the bills, and if 
I still had money in the bank when they 
were settled I called it good business and 
let it go at that. 

“Sometimes I had a bookkeeper on part 
time, and did all of the baking I could 
myself. The business grew until I need- 
ed the services of three women and four 
men, and I considered myself a wholesale 
baker, as much of my business was a 
shipping one. 











The Institute’s Model Bake Ovens 
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“While I was working such long hours : 
I considered myself too busy to read 
much, and that I know now was a mis 
take. Conventions seemed too expensiv« 
to attend. I know that, too, was a big 
mistake. I sometimes read of ideas oth 
ers had used successfully, but I could not 
apply them to my own case. I read ai 
vertisements of new products for the 
baker that would make better or cheaper 
bread. I tried many of them, but | 
could not make them work in my shop. 

“Now I know why this was so. It was 


(Continued on page 842.) 
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“For a good while back, ”* said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
Roller Mills, “some outfit up to St. Louis has been 

sendin’ us enough printed letters to paper a 
dinin’ room, an’ finally the other day a right 

> slick feller come in an’ said he allowed 
we'd been gittin’ his follow-ups an’ it 
j\turned out the letters was them. 
1|Seemed the idea was the letters 
was to make us softer an’ softer 
an’ then he’d come along an’ sell 


agin him, but I didn’t buy nothin’ 
off'n him, an’ after he’d went out 
rol got to thinkin’ over these business 

system schemes until I got a headache, an’ thinks I, I'll 
jes’ step down to the tail race an’ see ef mebby I can catch 
a couple of croppies with jes’ straight fishin’. An’ I did.” 








THE BUSINESS STORY 

The Saturday Evening Post has devel- 
oped a line of business stories which are 
a source of unfailing amusement to the 
reader who knows anything whatever 
about practical business life. A new 
school of fiction writers has evidently 
found in what it imagines to be business 
an inexhaustible field for the exercise of 
its genius, and the results are often gro- 
tesque and wonderful. 

Hundreds of thousands, even millions, 
of dollars come and go and flit about 
through these business stories as if they 
grew on trees and any one could shake 
them down. Nerve and “pep” are the 
only requirements to obtain them; the 
hero sometimes does not possess these 
admirable qualities for success, but if so, 
his charming little wife is sure to have 
them in an abnormal degree. Evidently 
the stories are standardized, something 
like this: a modest young husband, barely 
able to make a living and in constant 
danger of losing his position; an ambi- 
tious, monstrously clever and impossibly 
beautiful young wife; several proprie- 
tors who, while owning innumerable mo- 
iors and living lives of surpassing luxury, 
all on the proceeds of the business, seem 
to know very little about it, and are easily 
trapped by the young woman, through a 
clever ruse, into recognizing the merits of 
ihe modest husband, and immediately 
viving him a huge salary plus a share in 
the profits. Finis: a luxurious apartment 
on Riverside Drive, an English butler, 
i limousine of great swiftness, and com- 
plete happiness thereafter. 

In “The Heart of the Loaf,” by Mr. 
Karl Derr Biggers, which recently ap- 
peared in the Post, there is a departure 
from the standardized formula and, since 
it is a business story about a baker, it is 
litting it should be soberly considered in 
these columns, in so far as the strict 
copyright warning of the Post permits. 

The hero, a talented but impecunious 
artist, returns to his native town to paint 
4 portrait of the recently deceased lead- 
ing banker, being commissioned by the 
banker’s son, who has succeeded him as 
president of the bank which he built up. 
It is to have a new building, and the por- 
trait is to occupy a prominent place. 


The artist finds that, while other towns 
in the vicinity have prospered, his own 
has stood still, owing to the crabbed pol- 
icy of its principal citizens, the late 
banker included. The same old German 
baker who for years has furnished the 
bread eaten by the leading families is 
still doing business at the old stand, and 
still making the same soggy loaf, which 
has undermined the digestion of the com- 
munity, and, the artist thinks, is respon- 
sible for its lack of that “pep,” push and 
initiative which, according to all Saturday 
Evening Post writers, is essential to suc- 
cess in life. 

On this theme hangs the tale, and ex- 
cept for the fact that in American towns 
of the size described most of the bread 
baking is, or was, done in the household, 
it is plausible enough, and certainly it is 
an original thought, at least for a writer, 
that the heart of the loaf makes the soul 
of the bread eater. By the way, the idea 
suggests a good line for bakery advertis- 
ing, thus: “The Heart of the Loaf Makes 
the Soul of the People: Eat Better 
Bread.” 

The painter finishes the portrait of the 
late banker, who, of course, was a hard 
old skinflint; nearly all village bankers in 
Post stories are of this type, which con- 
forms to standardization rules. As he 
worked he has learned that there was an 
ulterior purpose back of the picture it- 
self: the glorification of the usurious 
original. 

The leading lawyer has recently died, 
and his son, who has succeeded him in the 
leading lawyer business, causes to be 
placed on his new tombstone an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that he “more than any 
of his contemporaries influenced the life 
of his times and left his‘impress on the 
town.” This boast has aroused the jeal- 
ous resentment of the son of the late 
banker. When the new bank building is 
completed and the portrait ready, the 
town is invited to the opening, and at- 
tends. The picture is hung in the most 
conspicuous place, and a brass plate in 
the frame below it bears the name of. the 
old banker, and, very prominently, the 
inscription “who, more than any of his 
contemporaries, influenced the life of his 
times and left his impress on the town.” 


This challenge to the late leading law- 
yer’s son by the son of the late leading 
banker creates a sensation. A feud be- 
tween the houses of the lawyer and the 
banker follows, and the community takes 
sides. The town newspaper takes a neu- 
tral position and gives both factions lib- 
eral publicity. 

Meantime, the old German baker of the 
soggy loaf and the leaden rolls has sud- 
denly popped off. As he evidently had no 
heirs to defend his memory, the clever 
artist, conniving with the editor of the 
local newspaper, conceives the idea of 
bringing both sides of the controversy in- 
to public ridicule. 

To this end he sends away for some 
modeling clay, and therefrom makes a 
figure which bears a close resemblance to 
the old baker. One fine morning, at the 
corner of Main and Market streets, a 
crowd gathers to see, mounted on a cheap 
oak pedestal, the effigy of the deceased 
baker, appended to which is a placard 
stating that the statue was erected in his 
memory, and adding: “who gave all his 
contemporaries indigestion and_ thus, 
more than any other man, influenced the 
life of his times and left his impress on 
the town.” 

The banker and the lawyer see the 
point and are reconciled, the feud ends, 
the clever artist marries the banker’s 
daughter and takes her away with him to 
the studio he plans in Provincetown, and 
all ends happily, except for the reputa- 
tion of the old German baker who made 
indigestible bread, which, strangely 
enough, the people of the town continued 
to eat during his lifetime, although they 
realized its poor quality. 

Much license is naturally allowed to 
fiction writers, but when they involve 
trade or business in their plots, they 
should, in order to keep within the proba- 
bilities, which would seem essential, con- 
sult somebody who understands business. 
In this tale, which as a story is well writ- 
ten and interesting, the whole point hinges 
on the possibility of a baker in a small 
town being able to hold a monopoly of 
the trade among the best people for a 
generation or more and during all that 
time supplying his customers with bad 
bread. 

Any practical baker could have told the 
author that this was an absolute impos- 
sibility; indeed, ordinary common sense 
might have taught that much. Bad bread 
is so obvious in taste and in its immediate 
effect upon the digestion that a remedy 
for it is immediately suggested and easily 
supplied. Home baking would have sup- 
planted baker’s bread in this town, or, 
what is more probable, there would have 
been immediate competition, either on the 
part of a rival local baker, finding his 
opportunity in the old baker’s inability to 
produce good bread, or by the bakers of 
neighboring towns invading the field with 
a superior product. 

Such a condition as that which forms 
the basis for this story could not have 
continued in any American community 
for three months. Perhaps it is not es- 
sential to the purposes of the fiction 
writer that there should be due regard 
for the verities; it certainly does not seem 
to be a requirement in most of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post business stories, 
where gross exaggeration in money values 
and reckless violation of the simple, ear- 
dinal principles governing all business are 
the rule rather than the exception; nev- 
ertheless, a story is infinitely stronger, 
better and cleverer if, with all its elabora- 
tion of invention and fancy, its plot keeps 
within the bounds of possible fact. 
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A CHANCE FOR HARMONY 


The joint convention of bakers in Chi- 
cago next month furnishes a much need- 
ed opportunity for the establishment of 
closer and more understanding relations 
between the wholesale and the retail bak- 
ers. The two organizations represent- 
ing these elements in the trade will be 
meeting simultaneously, and while there 
is inevitably a certain amount of compe- 
tition between them, their fundamental 
purposes are so closely allied that the 
welfare of both groups demands co- 
operation. 

In recent months the tendency has un- 
questionably been in the wrong direc- 
tion; the American Bakers’ Association 
and the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America have been drawing further 
apart rather than closer together. The 
reasons for this are sufficiently well 
known to every baker so that they do 
not require extended comment. The fact, 
though it is generally glossed over in 
public and official statements, is well rec- 
ognized on both sides. It has resulted in 
a most unfortunate lack of harmony 
among the bakers themselves, and in a 
pronounced weakening of the support of 
certain activities which ought to have the 
backing of the entire industry. 

There has been a remarkable change in 
the structure of the baking trade during 
the past few years, and large organiza- 
tions have come to play a part in sup- 
plying the country with baker’s bread 
which was undreamed of a decade ago. 
None the less, the baking industry as a 
whole remains essentially one of small 
dealers. There are more than twenty 
thousand small retail bakeries in the 
United States, and in the aggregate they 
produce an enormous quantity of bread, 
to say nothing of other bakery products. 

Many of these smaller bakers feel, 
whether rightly or not, that the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association is dominated by 
the large wholesale concerns, and that it 
is not only uninterested in the special 
problems of the retail baker, but is ac- 
tually in some respects hostile to him. 
The conduct of the organization’s affairs 
during the past year has not increased 
the retailers’ enthusiasm, and instead of 
showing an increasing tendency to unite 
in putting into execution the ambitious 
programme outlined a year ago, the 
smaller bakers have been going in the 
other direction. : 

Where the fault lies it is useless to 
discuss; presumably there have been mis- 
takes and failures to understand on both 
sides. The point of present importance 
is that at the Chicago convention the two 
organizations will meet side by side, and 
their future relations will depend very 
largely on what action is taken at that 
time. It is entirely proper to have two 
national bakery organizations, but unless 
they are closely affiliated, and ready to 
co-operate to the fullest possible extent 
on all matters which affect the baking 
industry as a whole, they will both in- 
evitably waste much of their time in 
fruitless bickerings. 

Four matters suggest themselves at 
once as of importance to bakers every- 
where, no matter what the extent of 
their business. Legislation, whether fed- 
eral, state or municipal, is of direct con- 
cern to all who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts, and in all matters relating to legis- 
lation it is of the utmost importance that 
the wholesale and retail bakers should 
work together in complete harmony. If 
the wholesale bakers want one kind of 
local ordinance, and the retailers an- 
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other, the chances are that neither of 
them will secure what they hope for, 
and. that the measure actually adopted 
will be unsatisfactory all round. 

The second point of common interest 
is that of scientific research. The entire 
baking industry needs expert guidance 
as to the quality of the materials it uses, 
and while some of the larger bak- 
eries have laboratories sufficiently well 
equipped to deal adequately with their 
own problems, the trade as a whole ought 
to profit greatly by the continuance and 
extension of such scientific service as the 
American Institute of Baking is now 
rendering. 

If work of this kind is supported only 
by the larger bakers, it will eventually 
lapse by reason of the decreasing inter- 
est of those who are able to maintain ex- 
tensive laboratories of their own. If it 
is maintained exclusively by the retail- 
ers, it is likely to suffer from lack of 
funds. Working together, the two groups 
can easily support a research organiza- 
tion capable of providing bakers every- 
where with accurate information re- 
garding materials and methods. 

Closely related to the question of scien- 
tific research is that of education. In 
this respect there is no line to be drawn 
between the needs of the wholesale baker 
and the man who operates a small re- 
tail shop. Both require technical train- 
ing, either for themselves or for their 
employees, and the need is rapidly in- 
creasing with the growing keenness of 
competition. A practical training school, 
designed to provide instruction suited 
to the requirements both of the operative 
baker and the baking chemist, is an insti- 
tution which ought to be loyally support- 
ed by bakers of every class. 

Finally, in the great problem of mer- 
chandising the product of the bakery, 
the judicious advertising of bread is 
eminently a case for co-operative effort. 
The double campaign, first to increase 
the consumption of bread, and second to 
substitute baker’s for home baked bread 
wherever it is possible to do so, is of 
direct benefit to all classes in the baking 
industry, and there is every reason why 
the wholesalers and retailers should unite 
in solving what is, after all, the funda- 
mental problem of the entire trade. 

Such united effort is possible provided 
the two national associations clearly rec- 
ognize the futility of attempting to op- 
erate wholly by themselves. As things 
now stand, the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has undertaken a programme of 
such scope that parts of it are already 
endangered by lack of adequate support. 
It has not assumed too great a burden 
if it can induce the retailers to help; 
but in order to do this, it must give 
them an ample share in the direction of 
the various joint undertakings. For ex- 
ample, it must provide for adequate rep- 
resentation of the retailers in the man- 
agement of its baking school and _ re- 
search institute, in its committees on leg- 
islation, and in its publicity work. 

Some such plan of co-operation must 
be evolved at the forthcoming conven- 
tion, or else the future for both organiza- 
tions appears far from bright. They 
have hitherto been drawing apart; can 
they be pulled together again? The 
leaders probably are keenly aware of the 
urgency of the case, and the differences 
are by no means insurmountable. If the 
week of joint meetings in Chicago can 
result in a satisfactory plan for joint 
activity, fair and satisfactory alike to 
both groups, it will be a notable episode 
in the history of the American baking 
industry. 
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A DIFFICULT PROTEST 


The American Bakers’ Association is 
doing its utmost to bring about a revision 
of various clauses in the pending tariff 
bill which lay heavy duties on products 
more or less extensively used by the bak- 
ing industry. Now that the measure has 
gone to conference, direct action is prac- 
tically out of the question, as presumably 
there will be no further public hearings; 
however, there are some two thousand 
points at issue between the Senate and 
the House in connection with the tariff 
bill, so there is still a slight chance of 
influencing the framers of the conference 
report, and likewise the members of the 
two houses who will ultimately vote 
thereon. 

The trouble is that nearly all protests 
against special clauses in the pending 
tariff bill are illogical, even though the 
specific points on which they depend may 
be entirely true. For example, the bak- 
ers object, and quite properly, to a tariff 
on raisins and almonds for the special 
benefit of the California growers of those 
products. However, the added expense 
will in any case be passed along to the 
consumer, who is very much more inter- 
ested in the cost of his daily bread than 
in that of his occasional cake, and yet 
the duties on wheat and flour have inter- 
ested the bakers much less than those on 
Spanish almonds and Chinese eggs. 

The basic theory of a protective tariff 
is that domestic industry must be safe- 
guarded against the competition of 
cheaper commodities from abroad. The 
only possible way in which such protec- 
tion can be afforded is to keep domestic 
prices high. No tariff can affect the 
prices at which our surplus goods are sold 
abroad, in markets where they meet un- 
restricted competition from other coun- 
tries. A tariff law is, in effect, a tax on 
all domestic consumers for the special 
benefit of the country’s producers, 

If this sort of tax is sound in theory, 
it is exceedingly difficult to draw any line 
between those producers who are entitled 
to protection and those who are not. 
Why should lumber for the building of 
homes be on the free list and flour for 
the daily bread be taxed? Why should 
the domestic hen be protected more or 
less than the pig or the cow? Why should 
there be such absurd discrepancies be- 
tween the taxes laid on the use of almost 
identical commodities? 

The answer to all these questions is 
that the framing of any protective. tariff 
law is of necessity largely the result of 
violent pushing and pulling. All those 
who have something to sell are pushing 
Congress toward a higher duty for that 
particular article; all who buy it are pull- 
ing in the opposite direction. The almond 
grower, for instance, wants a duty on im- 
ported almonds because he has almonds 
of his own to sell; the baker, who has to 
buy almonds, naturally wants to see them 
come in free of charge. 

Out of such a confusion it has never 
been possible to evolve a reasonable or 
satisfactory tariff law, and it is not 
probable that this will ever be done. 
Logic has very little to do with the 
process. The bakers do not want to pay 
more for almonds, raisins or storage eggs, 
but neither does any one else want to pay 
more for what he buys. Once the basic 
principle of protection is admitted, the 
framing of a specific law becomes a clear 
matter of each for himself. 

The bakers have been entirely within 
their rights in protesting against the spe- 
cial duties which affect the commodities 
they purchase, but they must realize that 


they are in exactly the same position as 
thousands of others who uphold protec- 
tion in theory and fight it tooth and nail 
whenever it adversely affects their own 
production costs. There is no logical rea- 
son why there should not be a duty on 
almonds if there is to be a duty on any- 
thing at all. Certainly almonds are not 
essential to the wellbeing of the Ameri- 
can people; they belong emphatically in 
the category of luxuries, and as such are 
far more reasonably subject to special 
taxes than such basic commodities as 
wheat and corn. 

If the American Bakers’ Association 
can secure a reduction in these particu- 
lar schedules, it will have earned the 
thanks of its members, but it will have 
accomplished no lofty piece of public 
service. It will simply have succeeded in 
a bit of tariff-grabbing for individual 
benefit, just as scores of other associa- 
tions have done. The pending tariff bill 
is the outcome of sixteen months of such 
methods, and when one considers how it 
has been fashioned, the fact that there are 
two thousand points of difference between 
the Senate and the House drafts is by no 
means surprising. 

In any case, the bakers need not great- 
ly worry. They will make their cakes out 
of tariff-protected flour and milk and 
almonds and raisins and eggs, and they 
will add the tariff margin, and possibly 
a bit more, to the selling price. They 
will sell a somewhat smaller quantity than 
before, owing to the reduced purchasing 
power of the tariff-taxed dollar, but their 
net profits will remain about the same. 
As for the consumer, if there chances to 
be a revival of industry, and salaries and 
wages go up, he will proclaim the virtues 
of protection; if not, he will grudgingly 
pay the bill all the same. 


IF THE TIDE TURNS 


The baking trade as a whole, to judge 
by reports from all parts of the country, 
has no reason for complaint with existing 
business conditions. Very few bakers 
appear to have bought flour extensively 
during the temporary advance in prices 
which accompanied the May pyrotechnics 
in wheat, and the great majority, who 
have consistently adhered to a policy of 
buying in small lots for prompt ship- 
ment, have been able to take full advan- 
tage of the falling prices of recent weeks. 
The price of bread has moved much more 
gradually than that of flour, and the dif- 
ference must have represented a sub- 
stantial profit. 

The disturbing feature of the situation 
is the readiness of a large number of 
bakers to act as if this state of things 
were going to last forever. They are 
already lapsing into the extravagances 
which follow easy profits; they are urging 
the adoption of standard bread weight 
laws, largely because just at present it 
looks very easy to make money on loaves 
of any given size; they are engaging in 
futile and dangerous price-cutting com- 
petitions, because the margin of profit 
just now seems large enough to justify 
a little recklessness. 

If the wheat market would continue 
downward indefinitely, all this might be 
permissible, for on a gradually falling 
market the only bakers who are likely to 
get into trouble are those who lay in 
unduly large stocks of flour. The lesson 
bitterly learned by the entire trade two 
years ago has not been forgotten, and 
whatever else the bakers may do, they will 
presumably not be caught again as they 
were in the autumn of 1920. As a general 
thing, a rising wheat market means loss 
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for the baker, because he cannot make 
his own selling price keep pace with what 
he has to pay for his principal material; 
a falling market, on the other hand, 
widens the spread between cost and sell- 
ing price, and creates a comfortable mar- 
gin of profit on every sale. 

The difficulty is, of course, that the 
downward movement of wheat is some 
day going to stop. If it reaches bottom 
and stays there, with only minor fluctua- 
tions, no great harm will be done; but 
wheat has a most disconcerting way of 
swinging like a pendulum, going now 
this way and now that in its effort to find 
a true equilibrium. In other words, 
wheat may go up again. In that case the 
baker will either have to advance his 
prices, which is a difficult process, or 
else accept a marked decrease in his 


profits. 
There are two ways of meeting such a 
contingency. One is the speculative 


method of trying to guess when the mar- 
ket has reached its bottom point, and 
then buying heavily. There is consider- 
able fascination about this game of 
chance, and many bakers have engaged 
in it. Unluckily for him, however, the 
baker is playing against heavy odds, be- 
cause he can lay his bets only one way. 
He cannot sell short, as the wheat mer- 
chant and the miller both can whenever 
they wish to do so. The baker can pro- 
tect his sales against an advance in flour 
prices by purchasing for future delivery 
at the current price, but he can make no 
such provision against a decline. 

It follows that the baker who specu- 
lates by buying flour greatly in excess 
of his requirements is treading a perilous 
path. He may possibly make a great 
deal of money out of the transaction, but 
in the nature of things he is more likely 
to lose than to gain. Others who are like- 
wise concerned with the future course of 
the wheat market are in a much better 
position than he is to profit by its fluc- 
tuations, and for this reason the safe and 
wise course for the baker is to let the 
future take care of itself, even though 
at times, by so doing, he feels that he is 
throwing away chances for handsome 
speculative returns. 

The other way in which a baker can 
prepare for unfavorable changes in wheat 
values is to let the good months take care 
of the bad ones. When wheat and flour 
prices are declining, and bread prices are 
holding approximately steady, he has an 
opportunity to accumulate a_ reserve 
which will tide him over the reverse move- 
ment. He can throw this chance away 
by extravagance if he so chooses; he can 
act as if the halcyon weeks were to last 
indefinitely, but the day of reckoning is 
absolutely certain to come. Either com 
petition will gradually force bread prices 
down to a point where the profits are 
small, or else the wheat market will ad 
vance sufficiently to diminish, if not coni- 
pletely to wipe out, the margin between 
cost and return. 

On a rising market the bakers watch 
their business with the utmost care, be- 
cause they have to; on a declining one 
they tend to ignore accuracy in the mat- 
ter of production costs, and to make their 
prices rather with a view to attracting 
trade than on a basis of sound business 
practice. If every baker would remem- 
ber that, in the nature of things, the 
present tendency cannot continue perma- 
nently, and that this is the time to pre- 
pare for the rainy day which will come 
sooner or later, there would be far less 
distress throughout the industry than 
there probably will be when the tide of 
wheat prices begins to turn. 
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There has been considerable activity 
in the buying of small lots of flour dur- 
ing the past week, with some business for 
shipment during November and Decem- 
ber. Buyers have evidently begun to 
wonder whether $1 is not, after all, likely 
to prove a low figure for wheat, and 
thus flour buying on the basis of approxi- 
mately $1 for Chicago September and 
December has distinctly gained in vol- 
ume. 

The most interesting feature of this 
buying has been the marked revival of 
spring wheat flour purchases reported 
from nearly every large consuming cen- 
ter. With Minneapolis December wheat 
on an absolute equality with Chicago, 
and with September only 2c above the 
corresponding Chicago option, spring 
wheat flour has, for the first time in 
many months, reached a position where 
it can compete in price with hard win- 
ter. Spring wheat flour quotations re- 
ported show a considerable range, but 
in many instances the spread between 
them and those for hard winters was lit- 
tle more than 50c per bbl. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

ew. BB .ccwcces $7.10 $6.20 $5.65 
Aug. 1 wccceces 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1 wccccccee 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 ccccee 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 .ccocece ° 8.70 7.65 7.26 
Apri! 1 eoesee 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 ee 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb, 1 .. cove 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Tan. 3 wccccsece 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 ..oce ° 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1 .ccccccee 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 cccccce 8.60, 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 1 ..c.ceee 8.70 7.55 7.06 
Aug. 1 .ccccccecs .40 7.50 7.00 
May 14, 1920*%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Aug. BB .. cscs $5.30 $4.75 $4.55 
° 5.75 4.90 4.65 
6.05 5.50 5.05 

6.20 6.95 6.15 

6.25 5.90 5.40 

5.70 5.60 5.20 

5.70 6.55 5.30 

4.80 4.75 4.80 

4.76 4.76 4.65 

4.80 4.70 4.80 

5.25 5.20 5.10 

6.05 5.85 5.50 

6.20 5.90 6.55 

6.70 6.00 5.45 
11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point, 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 22 
was $20.10 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





Aug. 1 Jan. 3... 

July 1 Dec.*1 

June 1 Nov. 1. 

May 1 Oct. 1 

April 1 Sept. 1 

March 1 Aug. 1 

Feb, 1 May 14, 1920*. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
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hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 








Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Dime, 86689. csvces 52 78 76 
Be, GES 2. cccecas 47 80 76 

July 30-Aug. 5... 50 77 66% 
July average .... 49 62 46 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 64 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 653 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 68 94 66 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 23.) 

New Yorx«.—General flour conditions 
unchanged. Moderate buying, with prices 
fairly firm at same levels as last week. 

NasHVILLE.—Some improvement shown 
in demand for flour. Buyers beginning 
to think that bottom has been reached. 
Millfeed in good demand. 


PuitapeLtpHia.—Flour market unset- 
tled by weakness of wheat, and jobbers 
and bakers bought only for pressing 
needs. Millfeed quiet, but steady under 
small supplies. 

Winnirec.—Flour prices declined 30c 
per bbl in Winnipeg and the West today. 
Top patents are now $7. No change in 
feed. Demand for flour increasing. 
Many country millers preparing to run. 

Cotumsus.—Trade came in_ rather 
freely on yesterday’s market. A _ con- 
siderable amount of flour was sold for 
shipment to Jan. 1. Bakers and job- 
bers seem to feel prices have just about 
reached low level. Feed dull. 

Mitwavkee.—Flour trade active, but 
not brisk. Orders mainly numerous small 
lots for quick shipment. Prices stronger 
to 15c per bbl higher. Rye flour call 
moderate. Prices firm, but unchanged. 
Millfeed dull; nominally unchanged. 

Boston.—Better demand for new 
spring patents for September-October 
shipment, with improvement also noted 
in hard winter patents. Low prices quot- 
ed, and considerable pressure to sell. 
Millfeed dull, with market on all grades 
a shade lower. 

Sr. Louis.—No improvement is to be 
noted in local flour situation this week. 
Some soft flours have been sold ‘to 
southern trade, but in small lots and 
quite scattered. Export demand stag- 
nant. Mills experience continual trouble 
in getting shipments through. Millfeed 
quiet and weak. 

Battimore.—Flour firmer and more 
active, with large sales reported, basis 
yesterday’s low market. New springs 
figured mostly in the trading, selling in 
instances at a premium, at the same 
price as hard winters and actually at a 
discount as compared with them, thus 
giving buyers a fine chance to show their 
preference, which they were quick to 
grasp. Feed unchanged and featureless. 

Cuicaco.—New crop northwestern flour 
is being sold in larger lots and more ac- 
tively than a week ago, though demand 
is not general as yet. Prices on new 
stuff are about the same as on old flour, 





though in some cases 10@l5c lower. 
Mills report only a fair interest in the 
market, with most buyers taking only 
what they need. Feed market dull, with 
slightly better demand for bran than for 
heavier feeds. Oil meal market has gone 
wild, with offerings completely neglected. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Decline in Wheat Prices Destroys Confidence 
in Flour Values—Kansas and 
Springs Out of Line 


Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 22.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Owing to the heavy fall in wheat 
recently, all confidence in flour prices 
has disappeared. Kansas and spring 
flours continue completely out of line. 
Values of Manitoba exports range 35s@ 
36s 6d ($5.45@5.65 per bbl), according 
to quality, September seaboard; more 
distant shipment at considerable dis- 
count. No forward business is possible 
except at a sacrifice. Buyers are reti- 
cent, looking for lower prices. Home 
miiled is 2s lower, and straight run is 
selling at 43s 6d, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 














MAINE ELEVATOR FIRE 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—The grain 
elevator of the Merrill & Mayo Co., Wat- 
erville, Maine, was destroyed by fire 
Aug. 16, with a loss estimated at $35,000. 
The elevator contained 14,000 bus oats 
and 16,000 bus corn, which were a total 
loss. In an adjoining building 1,000 tons 
of mixed feed and 1,000 bbls of flour 
were badly damaged by water. The fire 
started in the basement of the elevator, 
apparently from an overheated box. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 

The annual convention of the New 
England Bakers’ Association will be held 
at Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 2-3. The 
New Ocean House has been reserved for 
the convention at special rates, and it is 
planned that all bakers and guests will 
meet together under one roof. This hotel 
is located on the famous North Shore 
Drive, overlooking Nahant and the At- 
lantic, and is modern in every respect. 

On Monday, Oct. 2, the executive com- 
mittee will meet, and the business sessions 
will begin in the afternoon. The com- 
mittee announces a fine programme and 
speakers with messages of vital interest 
to both retailers and wholesalers. 

One of the entertainment features will 
be a minstrel show, in which some of 
the best known New England bakers will 
take part. Between sessions, members 
will have opportunities of playing tennis 
and golf, and there will also be a golf 
tournament at the Tedesco Country 
Club. Wednesday evening the annual 
banquet will be held. Among the speak- 
ers will be former Governor Cox, of 
Ohio, and Senator Lodge. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 











-—Mpls—7 --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Aug. 16... 186 402 66 342 89 47 
Aug. 17... 285 406 39 180 108 102 
Aug. 18... 333 384 12 145 63 97 
Aug. 19... 287 310 47 208 188 127 
Aug. 24... 510 479 59 160 204 145 
Aug. 22... 316 615 85 253 333 338 
Totals ..1,919 2,596 308 1,288 935 856 
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at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 20 Aug. 21 
1921 1920 


Aug. 19 Aug. 12 
Minneapolis ...278,085 243,505 354,515 289,755 
SS Pee 9,505 9,265 7,595 2,660 
Duluth-Superior 25,675 28,235 19,910 8,025 
Milwaukee ..... 11,000 8,500 5,815 7,965 








WOON ooccsa- 324,265 289,505 387,835 308,405 
Outside mills*..190,870 ...... 190,876 2.2.00. 

Ag’gate sprg.515,135 ...... STIS, FOE sccscs 
St. Louis ...... 38,600 28,600 40,500 29,200 
St. Loulef ..... 42,500 44,500 75,000 39,600 
eee 130,970 151,675 145,800 98,340 
Rochester ..... 8,800 9,000 9,900 6,200 
Chicago ....... 36,000 35,000 30,000 19,000 
Kansas City.... 94,835 94,400 109,000 77,500 


Kansas Cityt...376,405 404,005 481,380 299,135 


Omaha ........ BEBO cceccs 20,050 7,170 
Toledo ........ 47,800 44,700 40,100 21,700 
Toledof ....... 78,800 71,480 83,980 76,475 
Indianapolis ... 10,340 13,208 9,065 6,460 
Nashville** .....131,690 136,900 116,660 79,900 
Perereee, GeGGis <c0ts +6000 23,470 21,445 
BOOTHS cccccces 34,140 26,405 29,940 2,405 
Tacoma ....... 31,455 38,500 22,440 28,650 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 20 Aug. 21 


Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 51 45 65 53 
St. Pawl .ccccccocs 41 40 32 11 
Duluth-Superior .. 70 76 53 22 
Outside mills* .... 44 46 53 38 
Average spring... 52 47 59 45 
Milwaukee ........ 69 53 24 33 
Bt. MOG sccessees 77 57 80 58 
St. Lewis? .ccccsess 55 58 97 51 
BED: 5:0 008000 eee 79 91 88 59 
Rochester ........ 47 48 53 33 
CRICGKBO «cccvcecee 90 87 75 64 
Kansas City ...... 83 82 100 80 
Kansas Cityt ..... 77 80 94 65 
Oman .cccccccecs 81 +s 83 29 
TOIOEO cc cccccrecs 100 93 84 45 
Toledof ......++0- 76 76 70 47 
Indianapolis ...... 45 58 40 28 
Nashville*® ....... 75 68 60 47 
Portland, Oregon.. .. 2% 49 44 
Beattlo ..cccccvces 64 50 57 16 
TACOMA oerccsccce 55 68 39 50 
Totale .occcseces 67 65 69 43 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern mills 
outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of mills 
at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


in- 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Aug. 5, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 
Flour production, bbls— 
July 30-Aug. 5 ....... 2,612 2,606 1,829 
July laAum. & ..ccceee 12,036 13,366 9,945 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 5, 
bbls— 
EXXportse ...cccccees 856 1,538 2,589 
ImpPorte ...ccsccerse 30 3 30 
Wheat, July 1-Aug. 5, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms115,000 146,000 130,000 
TBRMOTtS cc ccccccccs 13,173 34,342 28,488 
Imports ...-ccccess 450 749 165 
Ground by mills.... 54,162 60,797 46,700 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 5, 
bus— 
At terminals ......... 24,031 36,156 20,926 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 59,084 50,454 110,051 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


} Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 22. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
Jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring mpl soe TEE TEL ELT sees $6.40@ 7.00 $6.95@ 7.00 $.....@..... 6.75@ 7.00 $8.15@ 8.95 $6.65@ 6.90 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $6.50@ 6.70 $7.00@ 7.50 
Spring GUBRERTE HOCORE cccccccccccsoccovecss 6.00@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.80 occ Do ccee 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.25 6.15@ 6.40 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.25 6.15@ 6.45 rr rere 
CDNRN Ge GN 6 65.05 6.5.5.0:5.5665 605000050600 4.75@ 56.25 5.00@ 5.25 ore free 4.75@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.25 rere, Lek 6.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 5.50 occee Do ceve Ss Pere 
Hard winter short PAteENt 2... ccccccccvcccess 5.50@ 6.25 Sy, evra 5.95@ 6.40 5.60@ 5,85 eee’. Jerre 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 
Hard winter SPE. on eetaseceessoecesees 5.00@ 5.50 oo @ wees 5.35@ 5.65 5.25@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.25 o oP ccces 5.60@ 6.00 ose eM vsese 
Hard winter first clear .........ccccsceeees 4.25@ 5.00 _ seen 3.85@ 4.40 3.75@ 4.00 4.75@ 5.50 one 0 Os cae 8 eee Fee . Peer ~ eee o@ ccoos 
Soft EE Be I gia 506:8500 cece eee 5.25@ 5.50 oe Du cese ree) fare 5.25@ 5.50 6646s eaves 5.40@ 5.65 Te) Sek 6.00@ 6.50 5.40@ 5.80 6.95@ 7.25 
iden a... . Se arerrerererser 4.75@ 5.00 Ree; eee 4.75@ 5.00 4.90@ 5.25. *4.40@ 4.65 *4.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.65 4.90@ 5.30 5.50@ 5.80 
OES WOE UE NOD 6.0.6.6 ss coscueedocedeees 3.75@ 4.20 0 @ aceon BD vccvee 3.60@ 4.00 0 ces Becece o@ cece — Jarek 5.00@ 5.50 coe oD. cece 4.15@ 5.00 
4.10@ 4.25 4.40@ 4.50 eee See a Sea @.. 4.50@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.25 4.75@ 4.85 oe Dae cvoee oo Diccce 
3.80@ 4.05 3.40@ 3.50 ove) Serie Bee occce acces 3.50@ 4.00 7) FP ere eoswe ee ° oH vcose o@ cece 
16.25@16.50 » 14.50@15.00 eee. ere veces @iccoss oe @ cccoe 21.50@ 22.00 22.00 @ 23.00 22.50 @ 23.75 21.00 @22.00 ~~ Perea 
16.25 @16.50 Pere 14.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 oBiiccee erst, Paore 32 acces 23.50@ 23.75 0 coco Deceee ere. fare. 
16.75 @17.00 ccs cM bcce% reer, Sree 16.25@17.00 S weerr 23.00 @ 24.00 22.50 @ 23.00 24.00 @24.25 oD cccce 18.00 @20.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts).......-. 18.50@19.00 + ees +@17.00 18.00@19.00 6.000 Pecos oe @.vcee 23.50 @ 24.00 24.50 @ 25.00 25.50@ 26.00 23.00 @ 24.00 23.00 @25.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 22.50@ 24.50 23:00 @ 24.00 21.00 @ 22.00 23.00@24.00 oUF ococe 30.00 @31.00 29.50@ 31.00 30.00@ 31.00 29.20@30.00 o@ wcvve 
OR GOD sc vaaes0geedxeaes FETT 29.00 @31.50 28.00@ 30.00 eae a Ee ee ae weees@.uses  35.00@36.00  36.00@ 37.00 -@37.00 35.20@36.00 a een 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
ce ng. $7.10@7.20 (49's) $5.00@5.75 (49's) $5.20@5.80 (49's) $6.40@ 6.60 $6.70 @7.40 $6.00@6.25 
..@7.50 @....- 5.75 @6.00 eee» @7.30 7.25 @7.65 ++» + @6.90 


San Francisco... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


‘ 
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TARIFF BILL IS PASSED BY SENATE 





McCumber Measure Adopted by Vote of 47 to 25—Described as ‘Pleasing 
Everybody and Pleasing Nobody’’— Wheat Rate Raised to 
30c Per Bu, Flour 78c Per 100 Lbs 


Wasuinoron, D. C., Aug. 19.—Under 
a unanimous consent agreement the Sen- 
ate this afternoon, by a vote of 47 to 25, 
adopted the McCumber tariff bill. Sena- 
tor Borah, of Idaho, was the only Re- 
publican that voted against the measure. 
Three Democrats supported it, Senators 
Broussard and Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
and Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming. 

The final episodes surrounding the pas- 
sage of the tariff were colorless by com- 
parison with some. of the stormy scenes 
that have marked the 17 weeks which the 
Senate has devoted to the measure. Only 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, rose above the 
provincial in discussing the bill on the 
closing day. In announcing that he 
would not vote for it, he declared that 
the elastic powers given the President 
to modify rates to meet changed world 
conditions were a surrender of authority 
vested exclusively under the Constitution 
in the Congress, and hence unconstitu- 
tional. 

The tariff is admittedly a patchwork 
of compromise. It affords protection to 
everybody and everything that had a 
skillful advocate in the Senate. It 
pleases everybody and it pleases nobody. 
It is a tariff monstrosity. 

Republicans are prepared to go into 
the fall elections claiming that the tariff 
is the true recipe for prosperity. Demo- 
crats are equally bent upon telling their 
constituents that the bill will add some 

2,000,000,000 to the cost of necessities. 

Meantime, the problem of advancing 
the legislation to final enactment remains 
as somewhat of a task. The Senate has 
amended the House tariff measure in 
some 2,000 particulars. It is estimated 
that it will require at least six weeks for 
the House and Senate managers to reach 
an agreement, and it may take longer, 
should disagreements on important ad- 
ministrative features develop to the 
point where the conferees return to the 
respective legislative branches for in- 
structions. It seems assured that if the 
present intention of the Republican lead- 
ers to pass the bill before adjournment 
is realized, this will not transpire before 
Oct. 1. F 

As finally ~_ ¥ by the Senate the 
tariff contains the following duties on 
grain and grain products, the figures in 
parentheses representing duties as fixed 
by the House: 

Wheat. (25c), 30c per bu of 60 lbs; 
wheat flour, semolina, crushed or cracked 
wheat, and similar wheat products not 
specially provided for (50c), 78c per 
100 Ibs. 

Barley, hulled or unhulled (15c), 20c 
per bu of 48 lbs; barley malt, 40c per 
100 Ibs; pearl barley, patent barley, and 
barley flour, 2c per lb. 

Buckwheat, hulled or unhulled (30c), 
10c per 100 lbs; buckwheat flour and 
grits or groats, ¥,c per lb. 

Corn or maize, including cracked corn 
(15c), 20c per bu of 56 lbs; corn grits, 
meal and flour, and similar products, 30c 
per 100 lbs. 

Oats, hulled or unhulled (10c), 15¢ per 
bu of 32 lbs; unhulled ground oats (32c), 
45¢ per 100 lbs; oatmeal, rolled oats, oat 
grits, and similar oat products (60c), 
90c per 100 lbs. 

Rye (10c), 15c per bu of 56 lbs; rye 
flour and meal (30c), 45c per 100 lbs. 

Bran, shorts, and byproduct feeds ob- 
tained in milling wheat or other cereals, 
malt sprouts and brewers’ grain (15 per 
cent), 10 per cent ad valorem; hulls of 
oats, barley, buckwheat or other grains, 
ground or unground, 10c per 100 lbs; 
mixed feeds consisting of an admixture 
of grains or grain products, oil cake, oil 
cake meal, molasses, or other feedstuffs 
(6 per cent), 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Screenings, scalpings, chaff, or scour- 
ings of wheat, flaxseed, or other grains 
or seeds, ground or unground, 10 per 
cent ad valorem: provided, that when 
grains or seeds contain more than 5 per 
cent of any one foreign matter dutiable 
at a rate higher than that applicable to 
the grain or seed the entire lot shall be 
dutiable at the higher rate. 

Cereal breakfast foods, and similar ce- 
real preparations, by whatever name 


known, processed further than milling, 
and not specially provided for (17 per 
cent), 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Biscuits, wafers, cake, cakes, and sim- 
ilar baked articles, and puddings, all the 
foregoing by whatever name known, 
whether or not containing chocolate, nuts, 
fruits, or confectionery of any kind (28 
per cent), 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Macaroni, vermicelli, noodles, and simi- 
lar alimentary pastes (11,c), 2c per Ib. 

Paddy or rough rice, le per lb; brown 
rice, hulls removed, 144c per lb; milled 
rice, bran removed, 2c per lb; broken 
rice, and rice meal, flour, polish, and 
bran, 44¢ per lb. 

The milling in bond drawback provi- 
sions of the tariff which appear in its 
administrative section, and which have 


and its declaration of assurance to busi- 
ness interests of other states that their 
investments in Oklahoma will not be hin- 
dered by radical or reactionary legisla- 
tion. Business men now believe that the 
state has not been sold to an organiza- 
tion similar to the nonpartisan league of 
North Dakota. 





WHEAT BOARD DISCUSSION 


Government of Saskatchewan, in Announcing 
of M ©, Suggests Confer- 
ence in Aid of Farmers 


Wiynirec, Man., Aug. 19.—The gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan, in announc- 
ing its decision to suspend the wheat 
board legislation, has suggested to the 
dominion government that a conference 
should be held to consider ways and 
means of assisting farmers themselves to 
regulate the flow of grain to market in 
such a way as not to allow any extreme 
pressure of receipts to break the price. 
How Saskatchewan proposes to accom- 
plish this object is not stated. As a 
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Aldrich tariff law of 1909: 


Tere TT TT Terre rrr 
Wes SOE, BSP CMe ccc ccccevecceeces 
DOERSIEMA, BOO TOS ccc ccccccvescvcccccce 
Se, GEO, BOBig COD ccc cccccccoecce 
Germ, BE BS TB. cccccccccccscsescccese 
Corn meal and flour, 100 lbs.......... 
Cate, BU SB IDB. ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 Ibs.... 
Rye, bu BE IDs... cccccccccccccsccccce 
Rye flour and meal, 100 Ibs........... 
ees. OR OS Gs 6.40000 06000060066000 


Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., 100 Ibs..... 
Oat and barley hulls, etc., 100 Ibs.... 
Unground screenings, etc., ton........ 
Ground screenings, ton............056. 
Cereal breakfast foods, etc............ 
See, GRO, GOR, cccéccccccccveces 
eee, WE BO BBs ceccccccccceccscs 
BES Gy MNS ccceeeceevescseseesse 
OU. 58 806436060905004508400008400 


United States. 
of 7% lbs to the gallon, 





COMPARATIVE TARIFF SCHEDULES 


Provisions of the pending tariff bill as passed by the Senate, compared with 
those of the bill as it passed the House of Representatives, of the emergency tariff 


law supplementing the Underwood law, both now effective, and of the Payne- 


c—Proposed—, Emergency wood 
Senate 


30c 25c 35c *Free 25c 
78¢ 50c 20% *Free 25% 
78¢c 50c 20% *Free 25% 
10% $1.50 eee *Free 20% 
20c 15c l5c Free 15c 
30c 30c eee Free 40c 
l6c 10c ans 6c 15c 
90c 60c eee 30c $1.00 
l6c 10c 944 Free 10c 
45c 30c eee Free 50c 
20c 15c eee 15c 30c 
10c 30c a Free l5c 
50c 50c Free 25% 
$2.00 $1.50 on6 $1.00 $1.50 
10c 10c ese 8c 10c 
10% 75c nis Free $1.50 
75c $1.50 Free 75e 
25% 17% aah Free 25% 
30% 28% re 25% 20% 
40c 25c 30c 20c 25c 
T26%c T18%c vee 10c lic 
15% Free Free Free 


*Subject to the compensatory duty of 10c per bu on wheat, 45c per bbl on 
wheat flour, and 10 per cent ad valorem on other wheat products, on all imports 
from a country imposing a duty on imports of wheat or wheat products from the 
tSenate rate 3%c per lb, House 2%c; comparison made on basis 


Under- Payne- 
Aldrich 
House 1921 1913 1909 








been heretofore published in The North- 
western Miller, were adopted by the Sen- 
ate as originally passed by the House. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





NO STATE-OWNED MILLS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Aug. 19.—It 
is not probable that the state of Okla- 
homa will at any time soon engage in 
the operation of flour mills and grain 
elevators. A likelihood that was believed 
to exist before the platform of the Dem- 
ocratic state convention was adopted 
here on Aug. 15 was sidetracked, if not 
definitely destroyed, by the platform. 

The platform pledges the party to re- 
forms in the matter of marketing of 
farm products, the distribution of state 
funds among banks at seasons when 
marketing money is needed, and the pub- 
lic ownership of mills and elevators only 
in case necessary reforms cannot be 
made. 

The platform of the Farmer-Labor 
Reconstruction League, on which Mayor 
J. C. Walton, of Oklahoma City, won the 
Democratic nomination for governor, 
was definite in its demands for public 
ownership of flour mills and grain ele- 
vators, but the Democratic platform, on 
which Mr. Walton now is running and 
to the faith of which he is pledged, so 
amended the declaration that business 
interests have been appeased, if not fully 
satisfied. 

Provision is made in the platform for 
the distribution of state funds in the in- 
terest of the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. It specifies that these funds are to 
be shifted to the grain belt to assist in 
grain movement during marketing, and 
to the cotton belt at another season of 
the year for a similar purpose. 

A considerable number of business 
men who balked on the league platform 
are satisfied with the convention plat- 
form, in view of the reservations made 


matter of fact, farmers of western Can- 
ada have always had the privilege of 
borrowing money against grain in ter- 
minal elevators, and the proportion of 
price so obtainable has always been high- 
er than any advance any wheat board 
could afford to make. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has re- 
plied to the announcement of the Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta governments in 
the matter of the wheat board. In this 
announcement the statement was made 
that the failure of the board to get into 
operation was due to hostility of the 
grain trade and its refusal to co-operate. 
As a matter of fact the grain trade was 
never consulted on that point, and the 
Grain Exchange now says so in plain 
terms. Members of the trade have never 
concealed their belief that the wheat 
board was an impracticable scheme, but 
there was no active interference with 
the attempt of the governments con- 
cerned to put a board on the job. 

There will be no special session of the 
Manitoba legislature to consider partici- 
pation in the wheat board. Now that the 
governments of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta have definitely declared the pro- 
posal to be off for the year, there is no 
incentive for Manitoba to hurry its con- 
sideration of the measure. 


A. H. Batey. 





STUDIES STEM RUST IN EUROPE 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 19.—In an 
effort to obtain facts that will be of 
value in fighting the stem rust of wheat 
in this country, Dr. E. C. Stakman, agent 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
pathologist of the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, is spending 
the summer in various countries of 
Europe, making a comprehensive study 
of the occurrence and severity of the 
disease. JoHN Marrinan. 
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RUSSIAN CROPS GAINING 


Reports Indicate That Present Harvest Wil! 
Yield Enough Bread Grains for 
Domestic Requirements 


According to reports received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the condition of crops in Russia 
as a whole up to the first of July is 
estimated to be above average, and it is 
reported that with a fair harvest the 
position of Russia will be better than it 
has been in the past two years. The 
cities will have enough grain and the 
peasants will be in possession of enough 
seed for a considerable extension of the 
area to be sown for 1923, provided, of 
course, the rights of internal free trade 
recently granted by the Soviet govern- 
ment are not curtailed. 

It is not expected that there will be a 
general surplus of grain for export. It 
is possible that some will be sent to Italy, 
and corresponding purchases made in 
England or America for import into 
the northern provinces of Russia. This 
is a roundabout method of sending grain 
from the producing regions of Russia to 
the consuming regions, less expensive 
than the long railroad haul from the 
south to the north. 

It is variously estimated that in 19.2 
Russia will have 5,000,000 to 12,000,000 
long tons more of bread grain to supp!) 
the food requirements than last year, 
when the net harvest of bread grains 
amounted to 19,922,000 long tons, after 
deductions had been made for live stock 
feed and seed requirements. The 19?! 
harvest was 4,352,000 tons short of Rus- 
sia’s minimum food requirements for 
human consumption; so this year, even 
with the minimum estimate of 5,000,000 
tons more than last year, Russia will be 
able to feed herself. 

The report of the condition of the va 
rious crops on June 10, 1922, showed 
spring wheat to be in good condition in 
the Volga provinces, southeastern pro\ 
inces and particularly in western Siberi». 
In other provinces it was average. 
Autumn wheat was poor in the north 
western, central and western districts: 
average in the black-earth regions ani 
the are of the Volga; good in the 
southwest, northern Caucasus, and par! 
of the central black-earth district. 

Barley was reported to be in good con- 
dition in the Volga provinces and aver 
age in the rest of Russia. The oats cro) 
has varied from average to good, excep)! 
in the western provinces, where the cold 
weather has retarded its growth. Rye, 
buckwheat and flax are reported to lhe 
above average in condition. 








GRAIN GROWERS’ LIQUIDATION 

Great Fatts, Mont., Aug. 19.—Re 
ports just made to the district court @! 
Helena in the matter of the receivershi)) 
of the Montana Grain Growers, Inc., 
disclose assets from which the account 
ant making the returns concludes thal 
creditors of the growers will receive 4 
further dividend of 71c on the dollar in 
addition to the 10c heretofore pai. 
However, there is one item of stock notes 
in the bills receivable of $32,000 which 
must be collected in full to make up the 
assets, and plant equipment of $118,000) 
that may shrink heavily when conversion 
into cash is attempted. 

The report makes favorable commen! 
on the policy of the receiver, and says 
that he has been making excellent prog- 
ress in getting assets into cash to mec! 
the creditors, who are chiefly farmers 
holding storage tickets for grain. The 
company was a farmers’ mutual affair. 

Joun A. Curry. 





CANADIAN ROADS READY FOR CROP 
Winnirec, Man., Aug. 19.—The rail- 
ways of western Canada have made com- 
plete preparations to handle the grain 
crops this year. Their rolling stock is in 
good condition, and there is plenty of it. 
It is expected that movement from Sep- 
tember to close of navigation will be 
very heavy. Farmers are being forced 
to sell their grain in order to meet cur- 
rent obligations and, naturally, they wil! 
market it as soon as threshed. Those 
who are in a better position financially 
may ship to terminals for storage, but 
in any case the grain will move, and 
move rapidly. 
A. H. Batey. 
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INDUSTRY AND THE FUEL PROBLEM 





Hardships Anticipated in Spite of Coal Strike Settlement—Question of 
Whether Grain Elevators Should Be Classed as Public Utilities 
Submitted to Central Fuel Committee 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The 
question of whether or not grain elevators 
should be classed as public utilities in the 
present coal emergency has been submit- 
ted to the central fuel committee organ- 
ized by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
While the committee has not rendered a 
decision on the question, it admits in a 
public statement issued here yesterday 
that “the operation of large elevators in 
Kansas City, Omaha, Wichita and other 
midwestern cities is a matter of some 
urgency at this time when shipments of 
western grain are near the peak.” 

“The needs of these elevators,” the com- 
mittee adds, “are considered as coming 
within the jurisdiction of the various 
state fuel administrations.” 

Others of the iood industries have met 
with the same answer on application to 
the fuel committee for advancement to 
the priority classification of public utili- 
ties. 

So far as the general fuel situation is 
concerned, there is not yet much ground 
for optimism. It seems to be generally 
accepted that even with the anticipated 
early general resumption of mining, both 
bituminous and anthracite, there will be 
a good deal of hardship experienced by 
both industry and private consumers this 
winter. 

The two danger spots are the same as 
have developed in previous rail and coal 
strikes, i.e., the Northwest and New Eng- 
land. Of the two, the Northwest, with 
its large dependence on lake transporta- 
tion, is by far the more serious. Discuss- 
ing the northwest situation, the central 
fuel committee had this to say yesterday: 

“In order to meet the pressing need 
for immediate dispatch of large tonnages 
of coal to the upper Great Lakes region 
from southern Appalachian districts, the 
Vederal Fuel Distribution Committee is 
putting into effect a plan whereby all coal 
produced on Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday of the week ending Aug. 26, in 
a number of districts in Kentucky and 
West Virginia, will be shipped to lake 
ports for forwarding to the Northwest 
and other lake territory. It is estimated 
that this movement should approximate 
100,000 tons of coal. 

“The Fuel Distribution Committee is 
receiving numerous requests that the 
movement of coal to the upper lakes be 
expedited. These inquirers are being in- 
formed that, while under the committee’s 
programme of movement, coal dumpings 
at lake ports have not yet reached consid- 
erable proportions, the lake movement is 
helieved now to be attaining a real mo- 
mentum which must be -felt very shortly. 
\s the programme has had but a few days 
in which to operate, naturally the ad- 
vanced tide of the moventent has not yet 
heen especially perceptible north of the 
Ohio River. An important factor in han- 
dling lake tonnages is the coal handling 
capacity of the ports of Toledo and San- 
dusky, the natural outlets of the coal 
a roads engaged in this move- 
ment.” 

The fuel shortage threat now comes 
more from continuance of the rail strike 
than from prolongation of the wage dis- 
pute in the coal industry. Yesterday 
President Harding furnished Congress a 
comprehensive review of both the fuel 
and rail controversies, gave assurances 
that he proposed to invoke the full power 
of the federal government to maintain 
interstate commerce and preserve order, 
and asked Congress for four pieces of 
legislation. The legislative recommenda- 
tions of the President follow: 

1. Immediate legislation to establish 
« national coal agency with the necessary 
capital to purchase, sell and distribute 
coal carried in interstate commerce. 

2. An exhaustive investigation of the 
coal industry to determine the actual 
status of disputed points in the industry 
and to serve as the basis for legislation 
looking to the prevention of recurrent 
strikes in the industry. 

3. Legislation to make the decisions of 
the Railway Labor Board binding alike 
on carriers and unions, this action to be 
deferred until the present rail strike crisis 
has passed. 


4. Enactment of a pending measure 
introduced by Senator Kellogg, of Minne- 
sota, to give the federal government 
power to enforce provisions of its treaties 
which guarantee the protection of aliens. 

Of the four recommendations of the 
President to Congress only the one pro- 
posing the institution of a national inves- 
tigation of the coal industry has met with 
any spontaneous enthusiasm here. It 
must be remembered that this is election 
year, and members of Congress are fear- 
ful of the political effect of anything out 
of the ordinary in law making. 

Congress will be much opposed to the 
federal coal agency suggestion of Mr. 
Harding, though it is possible it will be 
adopted “with strings attached” if the 
administration exerts strong pressure. 
Secretary Hoover, meantime, insists that 
such power is essential to give his volun- 
tary fuel distributing and price fixing or- 
ganization any genuine effectiveness. 

Reports to Mr. Hoover indicate that in 
practically all the producing fields coal 
operators have broken away from the fair 
price agreement of $3.50 per ton fixed 
some weeks ago. In addition, wage in- 
creases in the nonunion districts have 
compelled the Hoover fuel organization 
to approve an increase to $4.50 per. ton 
in Kentucky and West Virginia. Some 
idea of the seriousness of this profiteer- 
ing phase of the coal situation—which is, 
of course, magnified by the reluctance of 
Congress to authorize a return to govern- 
ment fuel control—may be gained from 
the following excerpt from a letter writ- 
ten by Secretary Hoover to Governor 
Davis, of Ohio, today: 

“As you will note from the President’s 
message, the proposed federal legislation 
for price restraint, even if passed, must 
probably be limited to interstate move- 
ment of coal. But if we are to have 
proper protection of the public on mine 
prices for intrastate production and mar- 
gins made on resale of coal, wholesale 
and retail, it must be accomplished 
through agencies established by state gov- 
ernors. oreover, we need immediate 
action pending legislation. 

“I am informed that coal mines now 
opening under Cleveland agreement. in 
Ohio are demanding from to $10 a 
ton for coal. In the meantime the public 
utilities of Ohio are asking us for prior- 
ity orders against southern fields where 
the price is $3.50 per ton. You will rec- 
ognize that in this situation, if we are 
to give priorities as requested, it would 
not be just either to the operators or to 
persons in other states in great need of 
coal in view of the additional supplies in 

hio. 

“IT have had some communication with 
operators in Ohio who are anxious to do 
the fair thing by the public, and I believe 
they would welcome from you some sort 
of voluntary arrangement for establish- 
ing fair prices in Ohio.” 

As this is written, Washington does not 
know whether or not events have moved 
much toward a settlement of the rail 
strike. To be sure, the railroad execu- 
tives and unions’ heads are still confer- 
ring in New York, and so long as this 
conference proceeds there is some ground 
for hope. At the same time, reports to 
the capital indicate that sporadic acts of 
violence are continuing in several states, 
and in North Carolina have assumed such 
a threatening character that the state 
militia has been mobilized. 

The federal government, meantime, is 
inactive, largely because it is deemed in- 
advisable to take drastic action until the 
present New York conference either 
reaches a settlement or fails to do so. 
Also it might be added, from the Presi- 
dent down there is an uneasiness that 
originates in a feeling of political uncer- 
tainty. Inall fairness, Mr. Harding has 
not been animated by this in his course. 
But in the last few weeks he has been 
impressed with the fact that he must con- 
sider the fate of his Congress in any 
steps taken. It is no exaggeration to say 
that there is a panicky restlessness among 
Republican members of the House who 
only a few weeks ago were cocksure they 


would retain control of both the Senate 
and House in the fall elections. 

From every section of the country come 
words to the leaders of the majority that 
there is dissatisfaction with the way the 
strike has been handled. A good deal of 
this criticism is academic, that is, indus- 
trial operators who are now clamoring for 
a showdown will be shouting quite as 
loudly for compromise when their coal 
piles are exhausted. In numerous in- 
stances this very human phenomenon is 
already manifest. The same comment 
may be made about the general public. 

The fact remains that, however dis- 
tasteful a compromise may be to avert 
disaster this winter, the problem of pre- 
venting industrial warfare which makes 
pawns of the American people will re- 
main for the Harding administration to 
solve. The President conceded this 
frankly in his address to Congress yes- 
terday. Moreover, he asked for legisla- 
tion that will go a long way toward as- 
suring industrial peace. Whether or not 
he will obtain it will depend upon the 
complexion of the next House, for it can 
be stated. with certainty that, if the mi- 
nority gains control of one branch of 
Congress, it will devise ways to compli- 
cate Mr. Harding’s troubles rather than 
relieve them. 

Joun Marrinan. 


UNIFORM RESHIPPING RULES 


Regulations for All Markets to Govern Pro- 
portional Rates on Grain and Grain 
Products Are Being Made 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—An at- 
tempt to furnish a uniform set of rules 
for all markets to govern the application 
of reshipping or proportional rates on 
grain and grain products is being made 
as a direct result of the hearing in Kan- 
sas City last spring, in which local in- 
terests asked permission to move grain 
and products out of this market at the 
current rate, rather than the rate in ef- 
fect at the time the commodities were 
shipped in. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruled against this petition, 
but found that other markets, namely, 
St. Louis, Cairo and Memphis, enjoyed 
the privileges asked by the southwestern 
markets, and so promised to have uni- 
form rules established by the railroads 
to affect all competitive markets alike. 

As a consequence, the roads agreed 
upon a code of rules, and this week in- 
vited shippers of grain and flour to at- 
tend a hearing before the Western 
Trunk Line committee in Chicago, Aug. 
23. The hearing will constitute a final 
consideration of the code, and the rules 
will either be modified or adopted as a 
part of the proportional rate tariffs. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, will at- 
tend the Chicago meeting. 

R. E. Steric. 


BLEACHED FLOUR FOR EXPORT 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 19.—With fur- 
ther reference to the ordinance passed 
by the New York board of aldermen af- 
fecting bleached flour, a question seems 
to have arisen in the minds of millers 
regarding the attitude of the New York 
City authorities on bleached flour held 
in New York for export pending the ar- 
rival of steamers. 

This phase of the matter was taken up 
with a representative of the board of 
health this week, and assurance was re- 
ceived that the authorities would take no 
cognizance of, or act against, bleached 
flour intended for consumption outside 
of greater New York, therefore there 
seems no reason for any apprehension 
on the part of millers and shippers of 
Sencha flour into the port of New 
York when it is held there for export. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 














GRAIN RATE SCHEDULES SUSPENDED 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended, from Aug. 19 until Dec. 17, the 
operation of certain schedules published 
by the Illinois Central Railroad which 
proposed to establish proportional rates 
on grain and grain products from Sioux 
City, Iowa, to points in Arkansas and 
Missouri on the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway that are 4c per 100 lbs higher 
than similar rates from Omaha, Neb., to 
the same destinations. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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THREE MILLS ABSORBED 


Subsidiary of Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
Takes Over the Three Plants of the 
Spokane Flour Mills Co., Inc. 


Seatrte, Wasu., Aug. 19.—The Seat- 
tle Flour Mills Co., a subsidiary company 
of the Centennial Mill Co., of Seattle, of 
both of which companies Moritz Thom- 
sen is president, has taken over the three 
mills of the Spokane Flour Mills Co., 
Inc., namely, the 2,000-bbl mill of the 
Seattle (Wash.) Flour Mills, the 700-bbl 
mill of the Spokane phy’: Flour Mills 
and the 500-bbl mill of the Pendleton 
(Oregon) Roller Mills, the latter mill 
subject to lease until July, 1923, to the 
Collins Flour Mills, of Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. 

The three mills were owned by the 
Spokane Flour Mills Co., Inc., of Am- 
sterdam, Holland, which company suf- 
fered serious financial losses about two 
years ago. Plans to refinance the com- 
pany having failed, and its creditors be- 
ing about to foreclose the mortgage on 
the properties, the Centennial Mill Co. 
was given an option on the mills, which 
it has now exercised by their purchase. 

By the addition of these mills to its 
former holdings the Centennial Mill Co. 
now controls eight mills in Washington 
and two in Oregon, with combined daily 
capacities of 10,600 bbls, as follows: Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Grain Co., 4,500 bbls; 
Centennial Mill Co., Spokane, 600; We- 
natchee (Wash.) Milling Co., 500; Wash- 
ington Grain & Milling Co., Reardan, 
Wash., 500; Sprague (Wash.) Roller 
Mills, 400; Ritzville (Wash.) Flouring 
Mills, 500; Columbia Milling Co., Port- 
land, 400; Pendleton (Oregon) Roller 
Mills, 500; Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills, 
700; Seattle Flour Mills, 2,000. 

W. C. Tirrany. 








AMERICAN RELIEF PURCHASES 

Totepo, Onto, Aug. 22.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The American Relief Adminis- 
tration is reported to have bought soft 
winter wheat straights last week at 
around $4.85, packed in 140-lb jutes, 
New York export rate. It will be in 
the market again this week. This grade 
corresponds with what is known here as 
100 per cent or export straights, and 
seems to be the only grade on which this 
relief business can be worked. Millers 
interested should get in touch with the 
Midwest Flour Mills Co. 25 Beaver 
Street, New York. 

W. H. Wiser. 





LEASES BIG FLOUR WAREHOUSE 

Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 19.—The Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, announces the 
leasing for an extended period, in the 
name of the Weitzman Milling Co., one 
of the largest individually owned flour 
warehouses in the United States. It is 
located on the Chicago River & Indiana 
Railroad, a switching carrier making 
connections with all western lines on in- 
bound freight and all eastern lines on 
outbound, and it is entitled to milling- 
in-transit privileges. 

The warehouse is equipped with mod- 
ern blending and mixing machinery, 
which, on a 24-hour run, will produce a 
minimum of 10,000 bbls flour. An up- 
to-date laboratory, with facilities for 
making thorough analyses of mill prod- 
ucts, together with actual bakeshop tests, 
will be a feature of the plant. Faciliti- 
ties for loading four steamers simultan- 
eously are also included in the equip- 
ment of the warehouse. 

V. P. WituiaMs. 





ARMY WORM IN NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 19.—Owing to the 
cool spring and unusually moist spring 
and summer which prevailed over most 
of Nebraska, the army worm, which 
flourishes during such seasons because its 
parasites are held back when the weather 
is not warm and bright, has put in an 
appearance in many parts of the state. 
Entomologists at the University of Ne- 
braska Agricultural College say that the 
worm at this time present in the fields 
belongs to the second brood or genera- 
tion of the year. This brood, they say, 
usually reaches the destructive stage 
during the last few days in July or in 
early August, and continues activity un- 
til the middle of August. 

Leicu Lesute. 
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CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Weather Favorable for Field Work in North- 
west—Hail Damage in Montana—Rain 
in Missouri and Illinois 

Mrinneapous, Minn., Aug. 22.—The 
weather has been favorable for field 
work, Threshing had made good prog- 
ress, and is general throughout the 
spring wheat territory. Reports are that 
yields and quality of new wheat are 
good, and that this crop is the best since 
1918. 

The following table, compiled from re- 
ports received from millers throughout 
the three states, indicates the average 
yield per acre: 

MINNESOTA (BUS) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 


Albert Lea.. 10@16 30@45 25@35 25@40 
Red Wing 15 40 30 20@25 
Osakis ..... 12@15 30 18 15 
Marshal! ... 12 37 25 20 
Crookston .. 18 40 30 26 
Waseca .... 13 30 ee oe 
Mankato ... 18 40 25 28 


NORTH DAKOTA (BUS) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 


Park River.. 15 40 35 @40 18 
grand Forks. 24 as ee 9 
Dazey ...... 16 40 30 15 
Williston ... 15 40 oe 15 


SOUTH DAKOTA (BUS) 


Wheat Oats’ Barley 
Groton ..... 10@20 30@40 16@20 
Webster .... 8 ee . 


Rye 
12@16 

Winnirec, Man., Aug. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harvest is proceeding rapid- 
ly. Earlier estimates of the crop will 
be exceeded. Some place the total yield 
of wheat at 350,000,000 bus. The qual- 
ity is excellent. Receipts are increasing 
daily. 

Winnireo, Man., Aug. 19.—Western 
Canada has had another week of favor- 
able weather. Most parts have had rain, 
and some that were despondent over the 
situation with regard to supplies of feed 
are now more hopeful. In a few places 
storms of violence were experienced, with 
the result that damage was done to the 
grain crops. Harvesting operations were 
delayed in many places by rain. 

Cutting is well advanced in most parts 
of Manitoba, while Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta report daily increase in the areas 
where this is in progress. Rains have 
delayed threshing from the stook, and 
many harvesters brought from the East 
for this part of the work are temporarily 
idle. Plenty of labor is available for all 
purposes at reasonable wages. 

The area of the wheat being harvested 
is in excess of 20,000,000 acres, from 
which a crop of over 300,000,000 bus is 
expected. The area under oats is 11,000,- 
000 acres; barley, 2,000,000; rye, 900,000; 
flax, 550,000. 

Mitwavuker, Wis. Aug. 19.—Local 
showers have brought some relief from 
drouth in Wisconsin, but some sections 
are still suffering from a lack of moisture. 
Otherwise the weather of the past week 
was generally favorable for crops and 
farm work, but the nights were a little too 
cool for best growth of corn, which is in 
good condition but slow in filling the ears. 
Threshing of small grains is being com- 
pleted in the southern portion, and har- 
vesting and threshing are progressing 
rapidly in the north. Haying is general, 
and pastures are getting short. Fall 
plowing is under way. The annual barley 
crop survey made by the E. P. Bacon Co., 
a Milwaukee commission house, shows 
that the 1921 crop is good to unusually 
good in quality, while yields are consid- 
erably larger than last year. 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 19.—With 
harvest in general progress on winter 
wheat, and spring wheat rapidly turning 
to ripe, a large portion of central Mon- 
tana was visited by a destructive hail- 
storm on Monday night and Tuesday 
morning, and thousands of acres of crop 
literally beaten into the earth. There 
was little rain either before or after the 
hail fell. Not a great deal of insurance 
was carried, it is stated, and most of 
the grain lost will severely test the 
financial condition of farmers, as much 
of the tract damaged had been seeded 
from funds secured through government 
loans. The country was in need of mois- 
ture, and some damage had resulted to 
grain because of lack of rain before it 
was damaged by the hail. Another hail- 
storm, on Tuesday, struck the northern 
edge of the Bearpaw Mountains and fol- 
lowed a northeasterly course, passing 
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through Blaine County and crossing the 
line into Canada. Two people were 
killed, and crops of every description 
were beaten into the ground. Estimates 
of the damage run as high as $1,000,000. 


Ocpven, Uran, Aug. 19.—Growing crops 
in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming were im- 
proved by rains during the first half of 
August, according to the United States 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. Harvesting 
of wheat, the bureau announces, is near- 
ly completed in Utah and Wyoming. 
Harvesting of barley and rye is making 
good progress. 

Seattie, Wasu., Aug. 19.—The harvest, 
interrupted by general rains the latter 
part of last week, has made rapid head- 
way toward completion this week, and the 
winter wheat harvest is about finished. 
Winter wheat is testing high as to qual- 
ity, and is nearly normal in weight. 
Spring wheat is of good milling quality, 
but the state yield is only about 12,000,000 
bus, or 5,000,000 under the five-year av- 
erage. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 22.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Widespread rains over eastern 
Missouri and southern Illinois have been 
of much benefit to growing grain crops, 
and have placed the soil in excellent con- 
dition for fall plowing. Some quarters 
report that the rain came too late to 
save the corn crop, but this is not gen- 
erally believed to be the case. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—The August 
report of A. J. Surratt, federal crop stat- 
istician for Illinois, contains the follow- 
ing prediction regarding the state’s 1922 
wheat crop: 

“Winter wheat threshing is practically 
finished in the south half and about two 
thirds done in the northern half of the 
state. Yields and quality vary consid- 
erably, especially in the south, but im- 
prove northward, where many excellent 
returns have been reported. Yields most- 
ly range from 8 to 20 bus in the south, 
and from 15 to 30 in the north. The 
state yield of winter wheat is above av- 
erage, and rye near average, with the 
quality above average for both crops. 
The average yield of winter wheat for 
Illinois is estimated to be 17.5 bus per 
acre, compared with 16.2 last year and 
the 10-year average of 16.2. The state 
production is 46,130,000 bus, compared 
with 42,638,000 last year and the five-year 
average of 41,201,000. The quality is 
estimated to be 88 per cent, compared 
with the average of 89.” 

Regarding the state’s 1922 corn crop, 
the report reads as follows: “The condi- 
tion of corn shows a slight improvement 
for July and is reported mostly above 
average except in the lower west-central 
and some southwestern counties, where 
the condition has been reduced by drouth. 
The gain in condition has been most no- 
ticeable in the northern half of the state, 
where the crop prospect is well above the 
average. Early fields are fine and earing 
well as a rule, but late fields are more or 
less handicapped, due either to the late 
start, drouth, or insect damage, and will 
need ideal conditions to make much of a 
crop. The condition of corn in Illinois 
on Aug. 1 was estimated to be 85 per 
cent, compared with 79 last year and the 
10-year average of 78 per cent. The in- 
dicated crop based on this condition is 
placed at 329,831,000 bus, compared with 
305,966,000 last year and the five-year 
average of 337,245,000.” 


Totepo, Onto, Aug. 19.—The weather 
turned hot this week, which would have 
been favorable for corn except that the 
country is quite dry and needs rain. 
However, the hot days and hot nights 
were probably good for corn. Pasturage 
is drying up, but corn looks to be in good 
condition. Threshing of wheat is practi- 
cally completed, and the yields and qual- 
ity are variable in different parts of the 
state. Oats threshing is now in progress, 
and this is also going to be a variable 
crop. 

Evansvitte, Inp., Aug. 19.—Torrid 
weather unrelieved by rain has prevailed 
here for the past week or more, and farm- 
ers are complaining of damage to crops. 
Corn is badly in need of rain in this sec- 
tion. Over in Kentucky, tobacco is being 
scorched and the corn crop also is suf- 
fering. The Kentucky state bureau of 
agriculture reports that there is a reduc- 
tion in the estimated tobacco production 
from the July report, when the crop 
showed a production of over 500,000,000 


lbs, compared with a little over 300,000,- 
000 Ibs last year. The same bureau re- 
ports that corn prospects are for more 
than 100,000,000 bus, compared with 82,- 
000,000 last year. The Kentucky wheat 
crop is estimated at 7,155,000 bus, as 
against a July prediction of 17,553,000. 
Small grain threshing in Indiana has been 
about completed, with the yields in oats 
and barley unsatisfactory in nearly all 
sections. 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 19.—Unfavorable 
weather during the last week in the cen- 
tral and southern counties of the state 
has caused corn to deteriorate, according 
to the summary of Nebraska crop condi- 
tions issued Thursday by G. A. Loveland, 
meteorologist in charge of the weather 
service at Lincoln. Mr. Loveland says 
that rain is badly needed in most sec- 
tions of the state. The soil is dry for 
plowing, although the work is still pro- 
gressing to some extent. Corn has done 
well in northeastern counties. Pastures 
generally are very dry. The tempera- 
tures of the last week averaged three de- 
grees above normal. The week was ex- 
cellent for haying and threshing. 

Puinapetpuia, Pa., Aug. 19.—G. L. 
Morgan, United States agricultural stat- 
istician, furnishes the following state- 
ment of crop conditions in Pennsylvania 
on Aug. 1: winter wheat estimated pro- 
duction, 25,475,000 bus, compared with 
23,625,000 last year. Spring wheat 90 per 
cent of normal; estimated production, 
257,000 bus, compared with 225,000. Rye 
95 per cent of normal; estimated produc- 
tion, 3,264,000 bus, compared with 3,008,- 
000. Buckwheat 90 per cent of normal; 
estimated production, 4,698,000 bus, com- 
pared with 5,175,000. Barley 90 per cent 
of normal; estimated production, 319,000 
bus, compared with 280,000. Corn 92 per 
cent of normal; estimated production, 
70,901,000 bus, compared with 76,272,000. 
Oats 90 per cent of normal, indicating a 
production of 41,782,000 bus, compared 
with 35,283,000. The stock of old oats 
remaining on farms Aug. 1 was estimated 
at 2,470,000 bus, compared with 4,719,000 
last year. 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 19.—Harvesting 
of the winter wheat crop is over, and 
what little has been threshed has shown 
excellent quality, most of the wheat grad- 
ing No. 2 white, red and mixed. Some of 
the earlier shipments showed slight tough- 
ness, but this was caused by the wheat 
being shipped before it had time to ma- 
ture. Later deliveries are much harder, 
and tests made of the new crop flour 
show that the wheat has more strength 
than last year’s crop. Various estimates 
place the total crop at anywhere from 
16,000,000 to 18,000,000 bus. The oat crop 
shows exceptionally good quality, much 
better than has been harvested in Ontario 
for several years, and the weather up to 
the present has been altogether in its 
favor. Most of the oats threshed are 
testing 38 Ibs to the bu. 





ENGLAND’S CROP OUTLOOK 

Lonvon, Enec., Aug. 9.—The weather 
during the past week has been anything 
but beneficial for the crops in this coun- 
try. While sunshine is needed, all parts 
have suffered from heavy rainstorms, in 
some areas of quite tropical severity, so 
much so that it is reported that over 
four inches of rain were registered as 
having fallen in 27 hours around Shef- 
field. Nottinghamshire, Cambridgeshire 
and Lincolnshire all experienced heavy 
downfalls, and large areas are flooded. 
All this spells delay for the English 
wheat harvest. Oats, and in some cases 
barley, has been cut, but owing to weath- 
er conditions little has been threshed and 


marketed. 
C. F. G. RarKes. 





CORN IN THE NEAR EAST 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 19.—Ameri- 
can relief work has been the means of 
introducing corn as a new foodstuff to 
the people of the Near East, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. As corn 
products are 75 per cent cheaper to 
transport than are wheat, barley or 
rice, the department adds, this product 
is finding a welcome in a country that 
is eager for anything which provides a 
wholesome food. Seventeen public in- 
stitutions in Constantinople agreed to 
make a month’s trial of corn products as 
a substitute for wheat and rice. 
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BAKERS FIX PROGRAMME 





American Bakers’ Association Announces 
Full Programme for Week of Annual Con- 
vention at Chicago Next Month 


The programme of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association for the joint convention 
and exposition week in Chicago, Sept. 
11-16, includes, in addition to the busi- 
ness and open sessions, a series of meet 
ings at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, where short 
courses covering the chief problems of 
the bakery will be offered to all the vis- 
iting bakers. 

The programme of the association it- 
self begins with registration on Monday, 
Sept. 11, at 9 am, at the American 
Bakers’ Association booth on the Mu- 
nicipal: Pier. At 10 a.m. the board of 
governors will meet at the institute, and 
at 2 p.m. the executive committee of the 
association will meet, likewise at the in- 
stitute. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 12, registration will 
begin at 9 a.m. The board of governors 
will meet again at the institute at 10 
a.m., and at 2 p.m. there will be a meet- 
ing at the institute of the trustees of 
the American Bakers’ Foundation. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 13, registration 
will again begin at 9 a.m., and the board 
of governors will meet at the institute at 
10 am. At 6:30 p.m. there will be a 
dinner conference at the Municipal Pier, 
including the delegates and secretaries 
of state and local associations. 

Thursday, Sept. 14, will be American 
Bakers’ Association day at the exposi- 
tion. Beginning at 10:30 a.m. there will 
be short addresses, as follows: “The 
American’ Bakers’ Association,” by 
President A. L. Taggart; “The Millers’ 
Federation,” by A. P. Husband; “The 
National Retailers’ Association,” ly 
John Hartley; “The Allied Council,” by 
B. B. Grennell; “Bakery Equipment,” 
by George Dean; “The Cracker Baking 
Industry,” by A. V. H. Mory. These 
will be followed at 11:30 a.m. by ad- 
dresses on “The Man Behind the Loaf,” 
by H. C. Spillman; “The Banker and the 
Baker,” by H. A. Wheeler, and “Mar- 
shaling Our Industry,” by I. K. Russell. 
At 2 p.m. the board of governors will 
meet at the institute. 

"Friday, Sept. 15, will be American In- 
stitute of Baking day at the exposition. 
At 10:30 a.m. there will be an address 
by Dr. Max Henius, founder of the 
Wahl-Henius Institute of Fermentology, 
which is now the American Institute of 
Baking. He will be followed by Dr. A. 
W. Skinner, assistant chief of the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Chemistry, who 
will speak on “Food Standards.” The 
board of governors will meet at 2 p.m. 

On Saturday, Sept. 16, there will be 
a business session of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association beginning at 10 a.m. 


THE INSTITUTE PROGRAMME 


The daily short course programme at 
the American Institute of Baking is as 
follows: 

Monday: science of baking day; the 
milling of flour, the microscopy of flour, 
the food value of bread, the sanitary 
control of bakeries, enzymes in bread 
baking, hydrogenization of oils and fats, 
and the chemical laboratory for the 
baker. 

Tuesday: ingredients day; flour, short- 
enings, milk and milk products, eggs and 
egg products, yeast, malt products, and 
sugar. A discussion of each subject will 
be led by authorities thereon, and visiting 
bakers are invited to participate. 

Wednesday: formulas and _ process 
day; white bread, whole wheat bread, 
rye bread and sweet yeast doughs, 
high speed mixing, 
straight and sponge doughs, and hand 
versus machine operation. 

Thursday: sales promotion day; sell- 
ing bakers’ products, bakeshop account- 
ing, advertising for bakers, and organi- 
zation in the bakeshop. 

Friday: public and legal relations day; 
unfair competition and how to meet it, 
weights and measures, and bread stand- 
ards. 

Germany’s sugar beet yield this year 
will be 200,000 tons greater than last, 
and may suffice for the absolute domes- 
tic requirements of the country, Special 
Representative Dennis of the United 
States Department of Commerce has 
cabled from Berlin. 
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Flour business with spring wheat mills 
came to life last week, and sales were 
the best that they have been during any 
one week for the past six months. An 
encouraging feature was that the trade 
finally showed some interest in new crop 
flour, and sales averaged better than one 
half of total business transacted. The 
heavier movement of new spring wheat 
forced premiums downward, and buyers 
thought that new flour at prices asked 
was a pretty fair buy. The fact that 
the trade showed more disposition to 
buy ahead was also encouraging to mills. 
Up to the past week, buyers as a rule 
had been playing a waiting game, buying 
as they needed supplies and not being 
disposed to anticipate their future re- 
quirements. They apparently have 
changed their ideas somewhat, as sales 
last week were made for September- 
October delivery, and in several instances 
for later shipment. 

Interest in old crop flour is only fair. 
Some buyers insist upon old wheat being 
used in their flour, but as a rule mills are 
quoting this at 45@50c over new, due to 
the high premiums on old wheat. 

Rumors of price cutting are causing 
mills considerable trouble. A mill will be 
dickering with a buyer, who will inform 
it that another mill is quoting a much 
lower price. In checking up it is found 
that this is not true, or only partly so, 
but as a result the buyer defers his pur- 
chase or will not buy at all. There is 
no doubt that many mills, in their anxi- 
ety to get business, have been quoting 
some ridiculously low prices, but this is 
not so prevalent just as present, and 
rumors of this kind only tend to make 
conditions that much more unsettled. 

Export business is quiet. A few mills 
report scattered sales of small parcels 
but, generally, ideas of importers are too 
low. It is reported that Canadian mills 
are offering flour abroad at a price that 
spring wheat mills are unable to meet. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.95 
@7 bbl, standard patent $6.40@6.80, sec- 
ond pate nt $6.15@6.50, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.35, first: clear $5@5.25, 
second clear $3@ 3. 60, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 

Business with mills making durum 
products was much improved the past 
week, Sales averaged better, and total 
volume was the best for some time past. 
A feature of last week’s business, and 
which is very encouraging to millers, was 
that there was less price cutting and 
the flour was sold at very satisfactory 
prices. The trade is just beginning to 
buy new crop flour, and sales last week 
were about equally divided between old 
and new crop. 

Export business is not very active, be- 
ing confined to small scattered lots of 
semolinas and clears. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $5.10@ 
5.55 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $5.30@ 
5.45, durum flour $4.60@4.70, clear $3.25 
@3.60, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The market is devoid of interest. De- 
mand is quiet, and jobbers say it is near- 
ly impossible to interest the trade unless 
prices are very attractive. 

Mills have reduced their prices on bran 
$1 ton the past week and claim to have 
sold some for September and October 
shipment on a basis of $14. Local job- 
bers are willing to buy feed for October 
and later delivery, but want a discount 
under present levels. Mills, however, 
have not sold enough flour ahead to war- 
rant heavy sales, and are not disposed 
to discount future sales. They also feel 
that prices ought to have an upward 
trend, and prefer to be in a position to 
take advantage of any advance. Buyers 
feel that, with increased operations of 
mills and consequent heavier offerings of 
feed, prices will go down instead of 
higher. Mills are generally holding their 
prices steady, and claim to have enough 
feed sold to take care of their output. 
The mixed car trade is also holding up 
well, and is supposed to be absorbing any 
surplus mills might have. 

Mills quote bran at $14.50@15 ton, 
standard middlings $17, flour middlings 
323@24, red dog $28@30, rye middlings 
$14@17, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1514 were in operation Aug. 22: 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 


Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, E and G mills. 
Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be start- 


ed on Wednesday. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
5 ae ete 278,085 51 
OS 8 ere ere er re 243,505 45 
BORE GHD ivscccunessvtise 354,515 65 
SHO FORTE GOO 2cccvsceree 289,755 53 
Three years ago .......... 328,880 60 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

1932°.. 008 45 358,590 169,210 44 

LOZLe. crore 45 358,590 190,870 53 

b>) ) ee 59 407,940 190,570 46 

L9ZLF.. 0% 59 407,940 204,785 50 

*Week ending Aug. 19. tWeek ending 
Aug. 12. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 
19, receipts of wheat were as follows in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ... 2,327 3,063 1,823 4,161 
SPUIUGR ce cccese 296 1,349 130 58 
DWoetale cecveces 2,623 4,412 1,953 4,219 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 19, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 


Minneapolis ..100,866 77,881 110,908 112,131 


SPIER. cc ccccs 50,035 46,535 22,027 90,477 
Totals ......150,901 124,416 132,935 202,608 


Elevator stocks in 
Duluth, on Aug. 19, 


omitted), were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Minneapolis and 
in bushels (000’s 








Minneapolis ... 851 1,085 731 998 
Perrier 370 1,337 244 71 
Totals - 1,381 2,422 975 1,069 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was quite ac- 
tive the past week. Receipts were not 
as heavy as expected and, with some 
competition between local and outside 
mills for choice grades, premiums were 
firm to 1@2c higher. Old wheat, due to 
high gluten quality, is in keen demand, 
and No. 1 dark sold as high as 4714¢ 
over September. New wheat is in brisk 
demand if choice, and No. 1 dark sold 
around 20@22c over September. A car 
of fancy Montana No. 1 dark northern 
sold today at 24c over. Medium grades 
were in fair request, but mills were not 
inclined to compete for anything but 
choice. 

Durum wheat has been firm and in 
fairly active demand. Choice grades 
were in best request. No. 1 amber is 


825 


quoted at 15@l7c over September, and 
No. 1 mixed at 5@10c over. 

Winter wheat is in fair demand, and 
prices are firmer. No. 1 dark hard Mon- 
tana was quoted at 18@20c over Sep- 
tember; Minnesota and South Dakota, 
7@8c over. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market is rather quiet and easier. 
Prices on oil meal have dropped $2, 
crushers quoting it around $42 ton, Min- 
neapolis. Inquiries are fairly numerous, 
but they do not result in much business. 
Country dealers seem to be the best 
buyers at present, but they only buy in 
small lots. Jobbers have bearish ideas, 
and feel that as soon as the new flaxseed 
begins to move, prices will go lower. As 
a result only a limited amount has been 
sold for September delivery, and prac- 
tically nothing for later shipment. 

Export business is also less active, al- 
though mills are doing a fair business 
with importers in England and Ireland. 
Oil cake is quoted at $40 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.471% ; 
three-day, $4.47; 60-day, $4.45. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.80. 


CARTER-MAYHEW TO BUILD 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, manufacturers of the Carter disc 
separator, will build a new factory at 
Nineteenth Street and Jefferson, North- 
east. The company has_ bought two 
acres of land and will erect a one-story 
building, 80x200, of steel, brick and glass 
construction, to cost about $40,000@50,- 
000. The building is so arranged that 
additional units can be built. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be completed 
by Dee. 1. 


FLOUR DUST EXPLOSION 


A dust explosion, caused by a short 
circuited wire, resulting in the death of 
a flour packer, occurred in the mill of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Aug. 17. That no more employees were 
injured and little damage done to the 
mill is considered remarkable. This is 
believed to have been due to the fact 
that all windows were open and that the 
mill was in good condition. 

William O’Brien, flour packer, was 
cleaning the flour bins. He had been 
lowered into the steel flour bin No. 1 
on the fourth floor on a rope swing. 
He had an electric torch with him, and 
it is thought a short circuit ignited the 
flour dust. Mr. O’Brien, his clothing a 
mass of flames, climbed hand over hand 
up the rope and was dragged over the 
top by another packer. He was rushed 
to a hospital, but died the following 
day. The flames passed on to the other 
three flour bins, causing additional ex- 
plosions. The damage was confined to 
the bins and the burning of leather belt- 
ing on the fourth floor, and will prob- 
ably not exceed $500. 

Mr. O’Brien was 24 years of age, and 

(Continued on page 853.) 








Employees of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. at Their Annual Picnic at Big Lake 
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Flour sales made moderate gains this 
week, and the total volume was much 
better than for a considerable period. 
Business the fore part of the week was 
especially brisk. Thursday’s advance re- 
stricted orders to some extent, but most 
mills reported sales reaching oguey 
or over, a record not on a parity wit 
trade at this time a year ago, but satis- 
factory in view of recent conditions. 

Prices, following the course of wheat 
more closely, are generally unchanged 
from a week ago, although quotations 
of a few mills reflected declines of about 
10c, The steadier market was a factor 
in the heavier purchases. The improve- 
ment affected both bakers and jobbers, 
however, and was generally supposed to 
be a result of light stocks. This indica- 
tion made for a considerably better sen- 
timent among millers. While most sales 
continued to be for comparatively small 
lots for immediate shipment, in some 
cases orders were for substantial 
amounts, and there was an increase in 
buying for later delivery. As a whole, 
buyers displayed more confidence in 
prices than at any previous time on the 
present crop. 

The wide range of saga quoted on all 
grades was undoubtedly confusing, how- 
ever. Reports of sales materially below 
open quotations were rather frequent, 
and the tendency of this practice seemed 
to be to restrain buying. Eastern deal- 
ers were especially unwilling to enter the 
market unless they received price conces- 
sions. 

Export trade, at a minimum for sev- 
eral weeks, also increased. Most sales 
were to Holland, and prices ranged $4.25 
@4.40. Demand for clear grades from 
the Southeast was also improved. 

The rail strike situation cleared some- 
what so far as local millers were con- 
cerned, and more cars were available. 
Mills along some lines in Kansas experi- 
enced much difficulty, and this resulted 
in the closing down of a few small 
plants. 

Production was about unchanged from 
a week ago. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat, 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $5.95@6.40; 95 per cent, $5.60@ 
5.90; straight, $5.35@5.65; first clear, 
$3.85@4.40; second clear, $3.30@3.70; 
low grade, $2.50@3. 


MILLFEED 


Unsettled conditions ruled in the mill- 
feed market, with prices displaying a 
generally weaker tendency, which was in- 
tensified by the declines in corn. Sales 
of bran were made to local dealers at 
$14.50@15, unchanged to 50c lower than 
a week ago. Sales to some outside mar- 
kets were reported as low as $14, down 
$1. The decline in the latter was at- 
tributed partly to competition from 
other milling centers which had a rate 
advantage over Kansas City. Eastern 
bids continued completely out of line 
with offerings from this section. Demand 
for bran from other sources was fair. 

Inquiries for bran for 60- to 90-day 
shipment increased, but few dealers were 
willing to sell for deferred shipment at 
present prices. Some indication was had 
of buying for storage, but such purchases 
were not general. 

Shorts were in good demand from 
some sections, and supplies were light. 
Prices are unchanged to.50c lower. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $14@15; brown shorts, $18@19; 
gray shorts, $21@22. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 114,900 94,837 83 
Last week ....... 114,900 94,400 82 
Year ago ........ 105,900 109,000 100 
Two years ago... 96,600 77,500 80 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

Wichita, Salina and St. Joseph, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 487,230 376,403 77 
Last week ....... 498,030 404,003 80 
YOMP OBO .ccccece 511,530 481,382 94 
Two years ago... 453,570 299,137 65 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 20,680 bbls this week, against 19,733 
last week. 

Of the mills reporting, 27 reported do- 
mestic business good, 15 fair and 10 slow. 
WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita, Kansas, mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week .......+.+ 64,620 52,484 81 


Last week ........ 64,620 64,345 84 
BOP GOD. sccsccvce 62,820 60,345 96 
Two years ago..... 39,420 35,316 89 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ..cccccsscecces 60,296 100 
DGGE WEG 2. cccccccscvvcse 28,950 60 
WORF BHO cccvccvcccccevess 50,770 100 
TWO PORTE OHO ccccccsvecec 21,406 45 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 514,c August seaboard, Septem- 
ber 5414c, via New York 58c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 514%4c August 


seaboard, September 541/,c, via New York © 


6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5014c August and Sep- 
tember seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 58c; Antwerp, via 
New York 58c; Hamburg, via New Or- 
leans 50%,c, via New York 58c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 5814,c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
584,c, via New York 56c. 


CERTIFIED TESTS FOR SALINA 


The Salina Board of Trade has com- 
pleted the installation of an up-to-date 
protein testing laboratory that will be 
operated under the supervision of the 
Board of Trade by Walter J. Rogers, 
member of the American Chemists’ As- 
sociation, formerly with the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills. 

A unique plan has been adopted for 
obtaining reliable tests. The chemist ob- 
tains direct from the state inspection 
department a portion of the official sam- 
ple from which the test is made. In this 
way all opportunity for manipulation of 
samples by the owners is eliminated. 

NEW GULF TO COAST SERVICE 

The Richard Meyer Co., New Orleans, 
announced the inauguration of a month- 
ly sailing from that port to Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma, this week. The first 


steamer will be the Sudbury, sailing. 


about Aug. 26. This will be followed by 
the Mystic on Sept. 23. 
DENIES CONTRACT WITH WHEAT GROWERS 


A report was published in local news- 
papers this week that the Larabee Flour 







Mills Corporation had entered into a 
contract with the Kansas Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association for the “handling, proc- 
essing, storing, and even financing” sev- 
eral million bushels of wheat this sea- 
son. The report is denied by L. A. Arne- 
son, vice president and general manager 
of the company. “The association sent 
us a contract,” Mr. Arneson said, “but 
we refused to sign it. We have no ar- 
rangement with it whatsoever.” 
MONEY SITUATION EASIER 


“The situation in money in the South- 
west is best reflected by the fact that 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City made a reduction in its general dis- 
count rate from 5 to 4% per cent on 
Aug. 11,” a prominent banker said this 
week, “The loans of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank are around $17,000,000, com- 
pared with $67,000,000 a year 
loans held by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion are being reduced, despite some bor- 
rowing by new wheat marketing organi- 
zations. 

“Bank deposits increased the past 
month, but the gain would have been 
larger had the strikes not interrupted 
the movement of new crops. There is in 
prospect a large demand for money to 
finance live stock feeding operations, 
owing to the heavy corn crop in the 
Southwest. Banks, however, are in an 
excellent position to meet this demand. 
Mercantile demand for money is still 
light. 

“Thus far, milling and grain interests 
have been lighter borrowers than a 
year ago. The lower prices for wheat 
reduce credit requirements of the grain 
and milling industries.” 

SWITCHING CHARGES IN DEBATE 

Opinions were expressed this week by 
some traffic authorities, both here and in 
St. Louis, that inasmuch as the railroads 
were operated as one system during fed- 
eral control, no switching charges what- 
ever should have been added to the line- 
haul rates in making deliveries to in- 
dustries on connected lines. This applies 
to noncompetitive business, as the car- 
riers usually absorb the switching charges 
to competitive points. 

The line-haul rate includes receipt 
from any point on the terminals of the 
originating line, and delivery to any 
point on the terminals of the delivering 
line. On the theory that the railroads 
under federal control were one vast sys- 
tem, it is contended that no switching 
charges should have been assessed on 
noncompetitive traffic. 

A number of traffic men interviewed 
said that this theory was not sound, be- 
cause the carriers under federal control 
were dealt with separately, and although 
controlled by one agency, were operated 
more or less independent of each other. 

Millers who wish to safeguard them- 
selves by filing such claims must send 
them to reach the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C., before 
Sept. 1. 

NEW MILL READY TO OPERATE 

The Kansas City mill of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. was put on a test run this 
week, and production for the trade will 
be started in the first unit of the plant 
in a few days, the local office of the com- 
pany announced. The second unit will 
not be ready for operation for about 
three weeks. 

THE RAILROAD RATE PUZZLE 

The idiosyncrasy of railroad tariffs 
was illustrated by a local example this 
week, A Kansas City dealer purchased 
a car of bran, milled in a western Okla- 
homa town, from a Kansas miller. The 
local dealer wished to send the bran to 
the Pacific Coast. In looking up the rail 
rates, he found them 77c from either the 
Kansas mill or from Kansas City. How- 
ever, if the car was shipped direct from 
Kansas to the coast, he could deduct 14c, 
or the rate from point of origin, in 
Oklahoma, to the Kansas mill. On the 
other hand, he could bring the bran here 
and ship it from Kansas City and deduct 
23c, or the rate from the point of origin 
to Kansas City. Thus the dealer saved 
9c per 100 lbs on the shipment, despite 
the fact that the railroad hauled the car 
several hundred miles further than if the 
shipment had been made direct from the 
Kansas mill to the coast. 

NOTES 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 

Rodney Milling’ Co., spent most of this 


o. The- 
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week calling on trade in southern Mis- 
souri. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage 
Co., is on a fishing trip in the Ozark 
Mountains. 

S. P. Kramer, president Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas City 
the latter part of the week. . 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, is in Wisconsin on a vacation. 

F, C. Kaths, Topeka, Kansas, visited 
the offices of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, of which he is president, 
this week. 

A. E. Mosier, southwestern represen- 
tative Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., has re- 
turned from a month’s vacation in north- 
ern Wisconsin, 

Marvin Sudsbury will be the chemist 
in charge of the new protein testing la|)- 
oratory being installed by the Kansus 
state grain inspection department. 

A 500-watt broadcasting station his 
been installed by the Missouri state bu- 
reau of markets at Jefferson City, and 
will be used especially for the broa- 
casting of crop and market reports. 

Representatives of all milling machin- 
ery companies with offices here were in 
Atchison, Kansas, Saturday, to bid for 
the contract for machinery to be in- 
stalled in the new plant of the Blair Mill- 
ing Co. 

Merle H. Howard has applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer from his father, Frank 
A. Howard, who has suffered recently 
from ill health. No consideration was 
involved. 

The Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association will have exhibits of ll 
classes and varieties of wheat at vi- 
rious state fairs this fall. Information 
concerning wheat betterment will be fur- 
nished direct to farmers. 


Wichita, Kansas, financiers have grant- 
ed the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associi- 
tion a credit of $1,000,000, according lo 
M. D. Kelly, chairman of the finance 
committee of the association. Final }:- 
pers for $2,500,000 credit from the War 
Finance Corporation were filed this week, 
he also announced. 

The sale of the Russell feed mill, Kan- 
sas City, was announced this week |y 
James N. Russell, president Russell 
Grain Co. The mill was purchased hy 
the Schreiber Flour & Cereal Co. for a 
consideration of $47,500. The mill has 
been operated by the latter company un- 
der lease for the past five years. 


G. M. Bush, Kansas City manager 
United States Shipping Board, said on 
his return from a 10 days’ trip to Gulf 
ports that business there was quiet, and 
that Mobile, New Orleans and Galveston 
alike were much affected by the railroad 
strike. Shipments to those ports for cx- 
port were so much delayed that in many 
instances ships were forced to sail witli- 
out full cargo, according to Mr. Bush. 


The Burlington Railroad this week 
asked the Kansas City Board of Traile 
transportation department to request 
shippers to discontinue reloading and re- 
consigning of its cars for outbound 
movement, so as to protect loading at 
country elevators and mills. The road 
says it is losing an average of 1,200 cars 
daily, and an average of 140 cars to con- 
nections. Unless the loss of equipment 
can be stopped, the road threatens to 
place an embargo against shippers who 
will not respect conservation of Bur- 
lington box car equipment. 

It is said that 100 country elevators in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, along tlie 
Rock Island Railroad, are full of grain 
and closed, awaiting cars. Elevators on 
other roads are also mostly filled, and 
box cars are scarce. Several mills along 
the Union Pacific lost running time this 
week due to the car shortage. On a few 
of the largest western roads, when in 
elevator is reported filled with grain, 
railroad officials send enough cars ‘0 
clean the grain out. All western rail- 
roads claim to be furnishing 75 to 90 per 
cent of their orders for box cars. 


OKLAHOMA 
Flour prices fluctuated in sympathy 
with wheat prices for a day or two this 
week, but came back to the normal basis 
that has characterized them for some 
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time. Not all millers made the tem- 
porary change, some of them feeling that 
the wheat fluctuation was only tempo- 
rary. The change amounted to 20c bbl. 
Domestic trade holds its own, but some 
millers admit that, under untoward in- 
dustrial conditions, this is being accom- 
plished by unusually hard work. Mills 
generally are operating at 50 per cent of 
capacity. Probably a majority of the 
large ones, with a moderate export busi- 
ness and established_eastern connections 
that have in a measure overcome the ef- 
fects of the buyers’ strike, continue op- 
erating at capacity. 

Texas mills are strong bidders in the 
Oklahoma wheat market, some grain 
dealers report, and were better buyers 
than Oklahoma mills. Wheat exporta- 
tion from this territory was light. Re- 
ports from some sections of western 
Oklahoma estimate that 65 per cent of 
the wheat crop has been marketed. Deal- 
ers say that the ports have received a 
larger percentage than usual of the 
year’s crop from Oklahoma, and that 
very little has moved to Kansas City. 
Some stations on the Orient Railroad re- 
fused to accept shipments last week be- 
cause of not having cars. The entire 
movement in western Oklahoma is con- 
siderably affected by the Orient situa- 
tion. 

Oklahoma millers are buying consider- 
able No. 2 and No. 3 wheat. Inspectors 
say, however, that wheat weighing 57 lbs 
usually is of excellent quality this year, 
and is desired by millers. Its quality is 
due to dry weather and favorable har- 
vesting conditions. Inspections show that 
the percentage of dark hard wheat re- 
ceived in Oklahoma City is considerably 
lower than at the opening of the season, 
but they show also a very low percentage 
of damage. Only a few samples from 
the northwestern section show heat dam- 
age. Grading figures here and at the 
Gulf ports are corresponding satisfac- 
torily, 

NOTES 


The Itasea (Texas) Flour Mills Co., 
with $30,000 capital, has been incorpo- 
rated by C. E. Eiser, Y. H. Bivings and 
J. R. Griffin. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Davy attended 
the funeral in Kansas City last week of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, mother of Mrs. 
Davy. Mr. Davy is sales manager of the 
\eme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 


P. L. Jacobson, vice president Plan- 
sifter Milling Co., was in Little Rock 
on business last week. He expects to 
zo also to Jackson, Miss., Atlanta, Ga., 
and probably other cities of the South. 


rhe Vinita (Okla.) Milling Co. recent- 
ly installed equipment for grinding hard 
wheat, and is now operating that depart- 
ment of the plant at a capacity of 60 
bbis a day. Heretofore it has ground 
only soft wheat. 


\fter a tour of north central and 
northwestern counties of Oklahoma, 
Harry Pelker, manager of the mortgage 
department of the Exchange Trust Co., 
‘Tulsa, reports that the acreage of wheat 
land being prepared for fall planting is 
the largest in the history of the state. 


‘lour millers of Dallas have become 
active in the campaign for better wheat 
in that section of Texas. Growers at- 
tended a meeting in Dallas, Saturday, 
and listened to advice by C. M. Me- 
Dowell, superintendent of the govern- 
nent experiment station for small grains 
al Ennis, Texas. 
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Suit has been filed in the district court 
at Oklahoma City against the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, by W. P., Eli, 
C. W.. and O. W. Morgan, of Morgan 
Bros., mill owners at Altus, Okla., for 
$160,000, charging slander and damage 
to business. Each of the four brothers 
sues for $40,000. The slander charge 
grows out of a letter claimed to have 
been written by the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. 

Karl E. Humphrey, of El Reno, re- 
ceiver of the St. Louis, El] Reno & West- 
ern Railroad, has asked permission of 
the corporation commission to dismantle 
the road. A hearing has been set for 
Aug. 30. Operation of trains over the 
road was discontinued Aug. 15, affecting 
eight grain elevators. The Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co. has one at 
Navina, one at Richland and one at 
Piedmont. The El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co. has one at Richland and one at Lock- 
ridge. 


COLORADO 


Numerous inquiries for new soft wheat 
flour are coming in, but mills are unable 
to quote, due to the fact that no new 
soft wheat is available. The harvest has 
been delayed on account of weather con- 
ditions, and this kind of wheat is not ex- 
pected to move in any volume until 
around Sept. 1. Old wheat flour business 
is fair, but due to scarcity of this grain 
and the premium which it commands, the 
price on such flour is not very attractive 
to buyers. 

Some of the mills in this territory have 
been closed down the past week for an- 
nual repairs, and considerable business 
for immediate shipment has accumulated 
awaiting the resumption of operation. It 
will be necessary to run three fourths to 
full time to catch up with these orders. 
Delivery of cars by the railroads is much 
slower than normal, and customers are 
experiencing great difficulty in getting 
their flour promptly. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
highest patent, $5.85@5.95 bbl; standard 
patent, $5.10@5.20; best grade self-ris- 
ing, $6.10@6.20,—all in 98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Shortage in the millfeed supply and a 
very brisk demand make it difficult for 
mills to satisfy buyers’ wants. Local 
dealers are taking all that the mills have 
to offer, at strong prices, namely, bran 
at $26 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $28, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points; 10c more for 
white bran. 

NOTES 

George Irwin, manager of the Fort 
Collins Flour Mills, narrowly escaped 
death recently when he was run down by 
a truck. His collar bone was broken and 
several ribs loosened by the collision.. 

The prediction some time ago that 
farmers would not sell their wheat free- 
ly this year at the prevailing low prices 
seems to be borne out by the fact that 
hardly any grain is coming to mills and 
elevators in this territory. This is partly 
due to wet weather, but more to the 
farmers’ reluctance to sell. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Aug. 19.—Conditions 


continue unsatisfactory to millers in this 
territory. The trade looks for lower 
prices, and seems to be disinclined to 
buy on other than a hand-to-mouth basis. 
One of the large mills made a big sale of 
half old and half new mixture flour to 
buyers in New York City, but the scat- 


tered trade throughout the country dis- 
tricts and other parts of the United 
States is not taking hold. Under normal 
conditions the mills have moved at this 
time of the year six or seven times as 
much flour as they now have sold. 
Usually most of them are several weeks 
behind on shipments at this season, 
whereas now most of them are in this 
respect entirely clear. 

Feed has been in moderately good de- 
mand, 

Despite the rail strike.e and the car 
shortage there has been a continued lib- 
eral movement of wheat to this market. 
The demand has been sufficient to absorb 
offerings at relatively good prices. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOM WOON ceccvcrcsevecees 11,372 81 
BORP GRO cccescvcceveceses 19,893 82 
DwWO FORTS GMO .ccccevccess 16,000 66 


LeicH Leste. 





SAN FRANCISCO BAKERY MERGER 


San Francisco, Cau, Aug. 19.—A 
$2,000,000 merger of four San Francisco 
bakeries is announced. The firms in- 
volved are the California Baking Co., the 
A. B. C. bakery, the Holsum Baking Co. 
and the Golden State Baking Co. I. J. 
Workman, head of the California Baking 
Co., will head the new corporation, which 
will also be known as the California Bak- 
ing Co. Articles of incorporation will 
be filed soon. All wholesale San Fran- 
cisco bakeries have been losing money 
during the last year, according to him, 
and this is the reason he assigns for the 
combine. 

“San Francisco bakeries have dropped 
$100,000 during the last year through 
too much competition,” said Mr. Work- 
man. “My firm is losing money at the 
rate of $7,000 a month. Seven cents a 
loaf, the wholesale price of bread in 
this city, is the lowest in the United 
States, and we can’t make anything at 
this figure.” 

A raise in price may result from the 
combine, Mr. Workman said. He de- 
clared that it would depend on _ the 
amount of economy that could be effect- 
ed through the pooling of equipment. 
Two of the big baking plants will be 
shut down by the combination, and the 
California Baking Co. plant, valued at 
$1,000,000 and the largest in the merger, 
will be kept running. It has not been 
determined yet which of the other plants 
will cease operation. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 19.—The bakers 
of Manitoba held a reorganization meet- 
ing on June 28. The Manitoba Bakers’ 
Association was originally formed in 
1914, but was allowed to drift along in a 
more or less dormant condition until 
this year, when a special meeting was 
held. Dent Harrison, president, and H. 
E. Trent, secretary, of the Dominion 
Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who were then visiting Winnipeg, 
and L. D. Jackson, chemist, Winnipeg, 
were the principal speakers. It was 
pointed out that local organizations tend- 
ed to create a better understanding be- 
tween bakers, and made for bigger and 
broader outlooks. Co-operation between 
members and a more scientific and closer 
study of practical operations were plead- 
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ed for, while the possibility of a Cana- 
dian institute of baking was also dis- 
cussed. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, W. R. Milton, Winnipeg; vice 
president, John McDonald, Winnipeg; 
secretary-treasurer, J. Spiers, Winnipeg. 
Members of executive committee: A. W. 
Stone, Brandon; G. Gilliam, Portage la 
Prairie; A. Forsythe, Winnipeg. 

NOTES 

The Elmira (Ont.) Bakery burned re- 
cently. 

The Peoples’ bakery, Montreal, is a 
new venture. 

The Imperial 
been registered. 

William Reeves, baker, Hamilton, Ont., 
is dead at the age of 77. 

The Chocolated Coated Cone Co., To- 
ronto, has been organized. 

R. H. Beatie, baker, St. Thomas, Ont., 
died recently from paralysis. 

Joseph Johnston, baker, London, Ont., 
is dead after an illness of several years. 

The bakery of H. E. Tompkin, Wel- 
land, Ont., suffered a loss of $2,000 from 
fire. 

A. J. Nicholls, who conducted a bak- 
ery at Wingham, Ont., for 40 years, has 
sold out to T. A. Gibson. 

Dent Harrison, London, Ont., and H. 
E. Trent, Toronto, president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Dominion 
Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, made an extensive trip recently 


through western Canada. 
A. H. Battey. 


bakery, Toronto, has 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN CHINA 

Wasuinocton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The 
Swatow district of China offers a fa- 
vorable opportunity to American millers 
for the sale of a considerable amount 
of their products, provided American 
manufacturers of wheat flour can meet 
local and foreign competition, a report 
to the Department of Commerce indi- 
cates. In 1921 approximately 200,000 
bbls of wheat flour, coming mainly from 
Australia and the United States were 
imported through the port of Swatow, 
and consumed either in the district or 
converted into vermicelli and macaroni, 
and exported to the South Seas and other 
Chinese ports. 

“The local consumers desire a_ high 
percentage of gluten,” the report says, 
“and whiteness of color in the flour used, 
and if the American manufacturers can 
meet these requirements and will fix a 
price that is not prohibitive to the aver- 
age Chinese consumer, a successful mar- 
ket for wheat flour will undoubtedly be 
found in the Swatow district.” 

The foodstuffs division of the depart- 
ment will supply on application a list of 
general importers, flour and provision 
merchants in the Swatow district. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





INDIA TO EXPORT WHEAT 

Bumper wheat crops in northwestern 
India have resulted in great activity 
among the freight forwarders and ex- 
porters of Karachi, who have been busy 
in the interior buying up grain for early 
shipment, Consul Avra M. Warren in- 
forms the foodstuffs division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. One British 
steamship company has_ concentrated 
25,000 tons of shipping in the Karachi 
port, and is now loading for Europe. 
The wheat crop for this district is esti- 
mated about 15 per cent above normal. 





Southern California Bakers and Members of Allied Trades at Their Barbecue at La Crescenta Lodge 
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New crop northwestern flour is now 
being sold for future delivery in this 
market, and a number of fairly large 
orders have been placed. Selling prices 
for the new stuff have, in several cases, 
been much lower than the nominal quo- 
tations. Though new crop northwest- 
ern flour is quoted here as high as $6.75 
@6.85 for first patents, the prices at 
which it has actually sold have been as 
low as $6.15@6.40, car lots, jute. At 
these latter prices, it is being offered up 
to January shipment. Immediate busi- 
ness is, of course, for old stuff only, and 
such business continues to be for pres- 
ent requirements. 

Some of the local brokers say that 
there has been a good demand notice- 
able this week, but in general the lower 
prices have induced very little round lot 
buying. Stocks are being kept consist- 
ently low, and jobbers say that they have 
not more than 30 days’ supply on hand. 

Cracker bakers have bought soft win- 
ter flour in fairly good volume this week. 
Illinois red winter flour was quoted here 
at $4.90@5, bulk, while Michigans have 
been offered as low as $4.65, same basis. 
Shipments from soft winter mills have 
been somewhat limited on account of the 
car shortage, though receipts were suf- 
ficient to supply the demand. 

Eastern exporters have been more ac- 
tive this week than for some time, and 
inquiries were received here from New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, though 
the actual business consummated was 
restricted. Some small shipments were 
made by a local concern to the Levant 
ports. 

In spite of the apparent lack of in- 
terest in the market, the output of the 
local mills, as reported to this office, was 
the largest in more than a year. It to- 
taled 36,000 bbls, or 90 per cent of 
capacity. The increasing activity of the 
Star Milling Co. is largely responsible 
for this, the Eckhart mill having op- 
erated on a full-time basis for many 
weeks. The rye flour output totaled 
3,700 bbls. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.50 
@7, standard patent $6@6.40, first clear 
$4.75@5.50; hard winter short patent 
$5.75@6.25, straight $5@5.65, first clear 
$4.25@5; soft winter short patent $5.20 
@5.50, straight $4.75@5, first clear $3.75 
@4,.20. White rye $4.10@4.25, standard 
rye $3.80@4.05. 

CASH WHEAT 

Interest in cash wheat was lagging 
this week, premiums weaker, and spot 
prices lower. Winter wheat of the high- 
est grades was 6@7c lower, and spring 
grades showed a decline of 6@8c. Local 
millers bought red winter and some dark 
northern offerings, but milling demand 
generally was slow. Country offerings 
were restricted on account of car short- 
age; receipts totaled 2,526 cars, com- 
pared with 3,015 last week, and 1,660 a 
year ago. Most of the wheat graded 
high. 

No. 2 red sold below $1, during today’s 
session, for the first time this crop year. 
No. 1 red was quoted at $1.0114, or 2c 
over September, while No. 2 red was 
selling at $1.003%,@1.011%, at the close; 
No. 1 hard, $1.0234 @1.0314, 314@4c over, 
and No. 2 hard, $1.013,@1.02%,. No. 1 
northern sold at $1.041,@1.11144, and No. 
1 dark northern at $1.164,@1.1914. 


MILLFEED 

Conditions in the feed market are pe- 
culiar, according to local dealers, in that 
it would take very little buying power 


to start a bullish movement; in fact, the 
buying power is thought to be very near 
the surface. One of the local mills re- 
ports that it has nothing to offer, but 
this is not generally true, for dealers 
have offerings which they have not been 
able to place. 

Bran is quoted at $16.25@18.25, with 
a fairly good demand for prompt ship- 
ment. Standard middlings are quoted at 
$18.50@19, flour middlings at $23.50@ 
25.50, and red dog at $30@31.50. The 
best demand for all feeds has come from 
the East, the: Chicago trade being very 
quiet. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac-* 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 36,000 90 
Last week ........ 40,000 35,000 87 
VOOr BBO ccccccces 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago..... 26,700 19,000 70 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


With buying power almost negligible, 
the wheat market has shown signs of 
great weakness, and the September op- 
tion declined to 983,¢, the lowest mark 
for several years. In November, 1921, 
the December delivery registered 99c, 
but since that time prices have kept 
above $1. Declines have not been dras- 
tic or sudden, but the little strength ap- 
parent now and again was only momen- 
tary. 

Export business has been of fair pro- 
portions, and wheat has sold, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo, and also at the Gulf, at the lowest 


.premiums so far on the crop. Offerings 


were made here today at 6c over Sep- 
tember, c.i.f., Buffalo, which compares 
with previous sales at 814c over. It con- 
tinues to be said that Europe will re- 
quire great quantities of wheat from ex- 
porting countries, but from present indi- 
cations purchasing will probably be done 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. On the break, 
today, New York reported 500,000 bus 
sold for export. 

September closed today at 9914,c, De- 
cember at $1.01, and May at $1.06. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY’S KANSAS FLOUR 


The Kansas City mill of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. now being almost ready for 
operation, the company has established 
an agency in Chicago through which it 
will sell its Kansas products to the Chi- 
cago flour trade. 

L. R. Merrill, who has been with the 
Lange, Merrill & Somers Co., flour job- 
bers, Chicago, for three years, and be- 
fore that with the local office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. for eight years, 
has been chosen as the Chicago repre- 
sentative. He is located in the Rookery 
Building, in the local office of the com- 
pany. 

The principal hard winter flour of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west) is the King Wheat brand. 


NOTES 


A. E. Hotchkin, of the Kearney 
(Neb.) Flour Mills, was in this market 
on Aug. 18. 

C. B. Spaulding, president New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, is making a short trip 
to the East. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., vis- 
ited this office on Aug. 14. 

Guy Thomas, director Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, called recently 
at the Chicago office of his company. 

M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., Chicago, 
left Chicago this week with his family, to 
spend a short vacation in Wisconsin. 

Joseph Stanek, of Stanek & Irvine, 
flour brokers, Chicago, returned the first 
of this week from a trip to the North- 
west. 


Maynard A. Loughry, vice president 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., 
Monticello, Ind., was in Chicago this 
week, 

Nicholas Ferring, president Falcon 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, passed 
through Chicago on Aug. 4 on his way 
to the East. 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, made a trip to 
eastern points this week in the interests 
of his company. 

Charles C. Blodgett, sales manager 
King Midas* Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office on Aug. 18, on his 
way to the East. 

Frank G. Clark, flour buyer, Chicago, 
recently sold his interest in the Andrews 
Milling Co. to J. R. Short, the latter 
now being the sole owner. 


C. C. Anthon, manager of the local 
office of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, has returned from a 
week’s vacation spent at Waukesha, Wis. 

J. W. Messick, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, passed through Chicago 
on Aug. 15. He was returning to the 
mill after a trip through Michigan ter- 
ritory. 

E. F. Hale, manager of the local office 
of the King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is making a trip to the Northwest, 
and is expected to return the first of 
next week. 

Willis McFeely, local manager for the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag Co., returned this 
week from a 10-day business trip to 
Iowa, where, he explained, he had been 
rusticating. 

New crop rye is generally of excellent 
quality, according to G. L. Burns, presi- 
dent Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
who called at this office on Aug. 17. He 
reported his mill running full time. 

Frank Kimball, well-known member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and con- 
nected with the Bartlett-Frazier Co., 
died at his home in Oak Park on Aug. 15. 
He was 69 years old, and was active in 
Congregational church work. 

The Illinois Chamber of Commerce is 
starting an intensive campaign against 
fake and questionable investment 
schemes by establishing a securities in- 
formation bureau in the Otis Building, 
10 South La Salle Street. Employers 
are being requested to protect the sav- 
ings of their employees by making them 
familiar with the service offered by the 
bureau. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 20,000 bbls flour, of which 
17,000 went to Buffalo and 3,000 to 
Erie; 3,260,000 bus wheat, 1,402,000 to 
Buffalo, 385,000 to Depot Harbor, 121,- 
000 to Montreal, and 1,352,000 to other 
Canadian ports; 1,680,000 bus corn, 971,- 
000 to Buffalo, 514,000 to Depot Harbor, 
and 195,000 to other Canadian ports; 
89,000 bus oats to Buffalo; and 281,000 
bus rye, 259,000 to Buffalo and 22,000 
to Depot Harbor. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavkeE, Wis., Aug. 19.—Indicative 
of the improvement in flour trade is the 
fact that local mills this week made a 
further gain in output, and at present 
are able to keep plants operating at ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of capacity. 
Following the sharp decline in wheat 
prices early in the week, a fair volume 
of business came forth, and this was 
bettered by the strengthened tone of the 
grain market at midweek. However, as 
the week wore on and prices went into 
another declining movement, customers 
held off in the belief that their ideas of 
lower prices were being realized. 

There was a fair trade all week in 
small lots for September-October ship- 
ment, but few if any orders beyond that 
period were booked. Shipping directions 
were only fair, as last week, which was 
somewhat of a surprise in view of the 
fact that the freight situation is un- 
favorable. Local mills say it is a strug- 
gle to get cars and, after loading, con- 
siderable delay is encountered in getting 
flour into customers’ hands. 

Inasmuch as the bakery trade is the 
most active buyer of flour at this time, 
the call for fancy patent is compara- 
tively limited. In no instance has there 
been an order of outstanding size, for 
bakery customers are still covering only 
their current needs, believing that they 
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will be able to buy later at even a lower 
price. 

Prices are now being quoted on a new 
crop basis, although considerable old 
crop flour is still being offered and is 
finding a ready market, especially among 
bakers who are buying old to mix with 
new and make the conversion to a new 
crop basis as inconspicuous as possible. 
New is being quoted at 50c@$1 bbl un- 
der old, although the inside of this range 
is generally offered. Fancy brands of 
hard spring, new, were quoted at $6.80 
@7.25, and straight at $6.35@6.70, in 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

About the only real call for clear flour 
is that from the mixed car trade, and 
mills are exerting considerable pressure 
in this direction, in order to keep these 
grades moving. Trade, however, is rather 
narrow, especially with export trade 
slack and domestic demands limited 
largely to bare necessities. Prices are 
about 25@35c bbl lower. First clear was 
nominally quoted at $5.25@5.50, and sec- 
ond at $3.95@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

With bakery call dominating the flour 
market at this time, the demand for 
Kansas flour is relatively good and it is 
moving quite actively. Prices are easier, 
with the lower market on winter wheat 
as well as a reduction in premiums. ‘Lhis 
has made the differential between winter 
and spring more nearly normal, but win- 
ter wheat flour is still selling at such lib- 
eral discounts under spring that it is an 
attractive buy. Kansas straight ranges 
about 50c bbl under spring, while spring 
patent is 75@80c bbl over winter. Gro- 
cery trade is light, as usual during the 
midsummer months, which resulted in a 
much better demand upon bakeries for 
bread in the past week, the hottest of the 
year in most sections. There is, however, 
a fair inquiry from brokers and jobbers 
who cater to the grocery trade and some 
business is expected to result, especially 
in view of the favorable level which 
prices have reached. Fancy Kansas pat- 
ent was quoted at $6@6.50, and straight 
at $5.75@6, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 11,000 69 
Last week ........ 16,000 8,500 53 
Last year .......0. 24,000 5,815 24 
Two years ago..... 24,000 7,965 33 
Three years ago.... 18,000 9,500 53 
Four years ago..... 16,000 8,500 53 
Five years ago..... 12,000 5,000 42 


The flour movement this week at Mil- 
waukee showed a gain in shipments and 
a decline in receipts, compared with last 
week. However, receipts were much 
heavier than a year ago, and shipments 
somewhat smaller. Shipments amounted 
to 15,800 bbls, against 22,410 last year. 
Lake transit lines carried all but 1,750 
bbls. Receipts were 56,700 bbls, com- 
pared with 25,030 last year in the same 
week, 

MILLFEED 

Interest in feeds has dropped to a 
low point, despite the reductions in prices 
which have occurred in the past week or 
two in sympathy with the lowering trend 
of grain and flour prices. It is difficult 
to interest the trade in deferred ship- 
ment feed, while spot offers are not 
eagerly accepted excepting when the 
buyer has urgent needs to cover. Prices 
are easy at a reduction of about 50c bbl. 
Heavy feeds continue very quiet and 
largely nominal. 

Bran and middlings are rather dull, 
and the call is limited to quick needs. 
It is understood that a good many buy- 
ers made their usual midsummer pur- 
chases for later shipment in the last two 
to three weeks, and are no longer inter- 
ested save when they can pick up a car 
at a substantial discount. While values 
are low, not all customers are satisfied 
that they might not be able to buy cheap- 
er later on. The feed market is not 
demoralized, but business is pretty slow 
unless concessions are made. As a rule 
there is but a slight discount on deferred 
feed, and buyers do considerable shop- 
ping before they decide to place orders. 

Spring bran has declined 50c, while 
middlings are off an equal amount, main- 
taining a premium of $1.50 ton over 
bran. Winter bran is unchanged to 50¢ 
lower, and ranges about 50c ton over 
spring. Flour middlings and red dog 
are nominally unchanged, but rather 
weak. Rye and hominy feeds are 10 
much the same position, for hardly 
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enough business is passing to make it a 
real market. Oil meal has declined 50c 
@$1 ton, and cottonseed meal is off $1 
@2. Reground oat feed is down $1. 
Gluten feed remains nominally steady 
and unchanged. 

RYE FLOUR 


Local mills report a slowly but steadi- 
ly increasing demand, although the call 
is largely for the whitest grades, which 
leaves unsolved the problem of prompt 
disposition of the medium and dark. 
The bakery trade is the best buyer of 
rye flour. There is no export call to help 
out in the disposition of the dark grades, 
leaving a constant accumulation. Some 
medium is moving, and there is fair call 
for whole rye. Local mills this week 
made 1,000 bbls, the same as last week. 
A year ago the production was 4,558 
bbls, with a mill now idle operating close 
to capacity. 

With cash and option rye now selling 
at the lowest point it has reached since 
1916, and flour prices on the down trend, 
rye flour is a more attractive buy than 
at any time since the war began. In the 
local market today the best grades of 
milling rye sold as low as 6914,@6934,c 
bu; September was down to 68%,c. 

Rye flour prices are gradually coming 
down to the new low levels, and since a 
week ago have declined 15@25c bbl for 
patent and straight. Dark is largely 
nominal at a slightly reduced level. 
Pure white was quoted at $4.65@4.95, 
straight at $4.10@4.50, and dark at $3.50 
@4.40, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


A fair business on a spot basis is pass- 
ing in corn goods, especially with a more 
favorable price range, due to the easier 
tone of the future and cash corn market, 
which developed late in the week. This 
has been looked for by customers, but 
they believe that prices are still out of 
line in comparison with the relation to 
other grain and flour values. There is 
very little export trade and in its ab- 
sence business is not so active as usual, 
although the volume probably exceeds 
that of the same period last year. Mills 
here say they encounter strong competi- 
tion from outside points in the matter of 
concessions. Prices are about 5c per 
100 lbs lower than a week ago. Corn 
flour was quoted at $1.60@1.65, corn 
meal at $1.60@1.65, and corn grits at 
$1.60@1.65, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


The Rio (Wis.) Co-Operative Elevator 
Co. has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by James C. Cuff, H. S. 
Johnson, Peter Learum and A. L. Cow- 
ley, to manufacture and deal in flour, 
feed, grains, etc. 

The Rutland Transit Co., Boston, for- 
merly doing a large business in break- 
bulk shipments of flour, feed and other 
commodities, has announced the resump- 
tion of freight service between New 
England and Milwaukee‘and Chicago. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., Embarrass, 
entertained the people of that village and 
vicinity at a big community picnic on 
Aug. 16.. One of the features was an 
inspection of the mill in operation and a 
display of all sorts of foods made from 
the flour. 

Lacy Horton, assistant general man- 
ager Jackson Milling Co., in charge of 
the mills at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has 
tendered his resignation, effective Sept. 
1, when he will go to Appleton, Wis., as 
assistant general manager of the Apple- 
ton Cereal Co. Mr. Horton has been as- 
sociated with the Jackson company and 
its predecessors for 19 years. His late 
father was one of the founders of the 
Grand Rapids Milling Co., which about 
a year ago was merged with the Jackson 
company of Stevens Point, which also 
maintained a mill in Wisconsin (former- 
ly Grand) Rapids. L. E. Meyer. 





A report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Consul Wilcox, at Vigo, 
Spain, gives details of the great im- 
ports of corn into Spain from the Ar- 
gentine. In his opinion American corn 
could compete easily with that from the 
South American country if our exporters 
would interest themselves in supplying 
the natives of Spain with corn in the 
Same thorough manner as do the Ar- 
gentinos, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 19.—The coun- 
try is making distinct headway in vari- 
ous directions, but one of the most sug- 
gestive disclosures has been the succes- 
sion of new high price records for the 
year made by various stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. To com- 
petent observers this means that the 
country is headed for definitely better 
times, and that people are consistently 
optimistic about the future. Ordinarily 
in a year of acute labor disturbance, 
with two great strikes keeping a vast 
multitude of workers out of employment, 
there would be much worrying about the 
outlook. Inasmuch, however, as the se- 
curities market has not only not been 
disturbed by the strike developments, 
but has actually shown a sharp advance 
in many directions, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the public is seeing the light 
of better times. 

INCREASED BUYING POWER 

The country is getting vastly increased 
buying power, and it is making headway 
along lines which were very discouraging 
a few months ago. The government 
forecast shows that the value of the prin- 
cipal farm crops this year has increased 
more than $1,200,000,000. ‘There is no 
doubt that the agricultural interests are 
infinitely better off than they were at 
this time in 1922, when the “frozen 
loan” account developed a serious haz- 
ard. The fact is that the farmers seem 
certain to have sufficient spending money 
this year to make it possible for them to 
make heavy outlays for merchandise, 
clothing and the other things which they 
are accustomed to. 

All this has an immense bearing upon 
underlying conditions, for it must never 
be forgotten that farming is still in a 
sense our great basic industry. It is be- 
lieved that this factor will be of greater 
importance after the harvest has been 
completed and the great crops converted 
into cash. There is no doubt that the na- 
tion’s spending fund equals a_ figure 
which is sufficiently impressive to justify 
the hope that national prosperity will be 
a fact within the next few months. 


EASY MONEY 


There is an abundance of money be- 
ing offered trustworthy borrowers. Im- 
mense investments have been made by 
banks in securities in order to provide 
profitable employment for funds which 
could not be as advantageously used in 
other quarters. The situation is shifting 
somewhat from day to day, but money 
market conditions are still abnormal, in 
the sense that there is a much larger 
fund available for employment than is 
ordinarily offered at this season of the 
year. 

The time is near at hand when large 
currency advances will be made to va- 
rious centers of agricultural activity at 
the West, but owing to the highly de- 
veloped facilities of the Federal Reserve 
System, most of these currency remit- 
tances are made through the Federal 
Reserve banks and are financed by those 
institutions for the account of the mem- 
ber banks. 

INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION 

Although the problem of settling the 
great strikes is a difficult one, it is be- 
lieved that the American people are 
gradually developing a better method of 
co-operation between capital and labor. 
This is very important, since the losses 
through this year’s strike disturbances, 
both direct and indirect, have been pro- 
digious. -There are many things yet to 
do before a hard and fast agreement can 
be made, but it looks as if both labor 
and capital were reaching a better un- 
derstanding, so that the time may not be 
far distant when the strike menace will 
be largely eliminated. 

It looks now as if there would be a 


more sensible method developed for set- 
tling such disputes. The outlook is more 
hopeful than it was, and the indications 
are that some scientifically devised 
scheme for adjusting wage disputes be- 
fore the strike stage has been reached 
will be formulated within a year or so. 
The whole country has become disgusted 
with the inability of contending factions 
to get together and settle their disputes 
without resort to the violent tactics which 
a strike calls for. 

Outside of the industries directly af- 
fected by the great strikes, the unem- 
ployment evil has lessened considerably 
within the last few months. The country 
is making headway in various directions 
and if it is possible to bring about a 
satisfactory conclusion of the negotia- 
tions looking for the development of bet- 
ter team work and of more scientific co- 
operation, this will be of great service to 
the people. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS 


Annual Gathering at Glenwood—Will Estab- 
lish Employment Office—L. F. W. 
Meese Elected President 


At the annual convention of the Min- 
nesota Retail Bakers’ Association, held 
at Glenwood, Aug. 15-16, the principal 
business transacted was the adoption of 
a plan to establish a bakers’ employment 
office. An appropriation of $1,200 was 
allowed by the retailers to open this 
bureau and carry on the work during 
the first year. Bakers of this state have 
for a number of years talked of open- 
ing an office of this kind, but it was not 
until this year that the plan made any 
progress. It is expected that it will be 
established in Minneapolis in the near 
future. 

The attendance was not up to expec- 
tations, and fell below that of a year 
ago. ‘The strike situation and the ex- 
tremely hot weather are thought to have 








kept many from attending. The business - 


sessions, however, were up to the usual 
standard. President Charles Holz, of 
St. Paul, opened the meeting on Tues- 
day. Mayor Aune, of Glenwood, wel- 


comed the bakers, and J. C. Lewis, of . 


Minneapolis, responded. Among the 
speakers were C. R. Allen, of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, who gave 
an. interesting talk on merchandising. 
Stafford King, of the American Legion, 
asked for and received the support of 
this body. Curtis Johnson, of Rush City, 
the principal speaker, made a tremen- 
dous hit with the audience by his talk 
on “The Road to Happiness.” 

Tuesday evening the annual banquet 
was given. J. C. Lewis acted as toast- 
master, and called on both bakers and 
supply men for short talks. 

The first business at the Wednesday 
morning session was the election of of- 
ficers, with the following result: presi- 
dent, L. F. W. Meese, Minneapolis; vice 
president, C. V. Eklund, Cambridge; 
secretary, J. T. McGlynn, Minneapolis; 
treasurer, E. C. Jerabek, St. Paul. 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, followed with a 
talk on legislative matters. He dwelt 
on the proposed Kelly-Stephens bill, 
which has been indorsed by many asso- 
ciations. This bill deals with fair trade 
practices, and many bakers feel it will 
do away with a number that are working 
as a detriment to the industry. No ac- 
tion was taken, however, on the proposed 
bill. ‘ 

NOTES 

E. A. Pratt and E. P. Fish looked 
after the interests of the Fleischmann 
Co. . 

B. O’Donnell, of Duluth, was missed 
at the convention. He was prevented, 
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by the death of his mother, from being 
present. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
was represented by C. W. White, of 
Minneapolis. 

E. A. Ahlstrom and J. J. Cook, of 
the Minneapolis office, represented the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Flour men present were J. W. Baldwin, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and W. J. 
Waddell, of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 





BAKERS PLAN AMALGAMATION 

A special committee of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association met at the 
Fort Cumberland Hotel, Cumberland, 
Md., Tuesday, Aug. 8, to formulate plans 
for the consolidation of all bakers’ as- 
sociations in the Potomac States territory 
under the Potomac States organization. 
Due to small attendance, no action was 
taken other than to discuss the matter 
in a general way. 

Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, president 
of the Potomac States body, announced 
that the fall meeting of the executive 
board will be held in Cumberland on Oct. 
10, at which time the reorganization plan 
will come up for discussion. 

The special committee is made up as 
follows: George E. Muhly, Baltimore, 
chairman; J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. 
Va; George Huber, Wilmington, Del; J. 
W. Stohlman, Washington, D. C; Louis 
Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va; H. O. Mill- 
er, Charlotte, N. C; A. H. Nolde, Rich- 
mond, Va; G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md; 
T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va. 


NOTES 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. representa- 
tives were D. H. Crock, R. C. Bowers 
and J. C. Parlaman. 

J. F. Kearney, of the American Dia- 
malt Co., Cincinnati, and W. B. McCreay, 
of the Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, 
helped entertain the visitors. 

Frank Wilson, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
baker, and D. H. Crock, manager Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., drove over in their autos. 


S. H. Buley, of the Buley-Patterson 
Co., Cumberland, representing the Hoff- 
man Mills, Red Star Milling Co., and the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., provided all 
with lead pencils. 


Those present were the guests of the 
Cumberland Rotary Club, at its noon 
luncheon, when President Smith, Secre- 
tary Garber, and J. H. Woolridge ad- 
dressed the Rotarians. 


On Wednesday the bakers attended the 
annual family picnic of the Progressive 
Bakers’ Association at Island Grove, 
where they were visited by President 
Harding over the week end. 

Cumberland bakers seen around the 
committee meeting included A. B. Fogel, 
treasurer of the Progressive Bakers’ As- 
sociation, John Street, president of the 
Allegheny County Bakers’ Club, and 
Ernest Wilson. 


U. S. Pribble, representing the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. for the past six years 
in West Virginia, working under the 
Wheeling office, is now representing that 
company’s Kansas City mill in the same 
territory, working directly from the mill. 


In the evening the Cumberland bakers 
and allied tradesmen gave the visitors a 
dinner at the Fort Cumberland Hotel, 
when J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, 
D. C., addressed the gathering on a tech- 
nical subject, which touched upon self- 
rising flour. 

T. F. Bayha and D. H. Crock, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Louis Storck, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., G. O. Garber, Frederick, Md., 
S. H. Buley and J. George Smith, Cum- 
berland, were the Rotarians from the 
baking industry who made it possible for 
the visitors to take advantage of the 
Cumberland Rotary Club hospitality. 


Mill representatives present reported 
bakers buying freely of hard winter 
wheat standard patents at $6.25, 98's, 
cotton, Ohio River rate, and of spring 
standard patents at $6.80, covering their 
requirements to Jan. 1. One mill repre- 
sentative present reported the sale of 
500 bbls hard winter wheat bakers patent, 
98’s, cotton, Baltimore rate, at $6, for 
November and December shipment. 
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THE CHAIN STORE EVIL 


Believing that matters other than dis- 
putes over contract clauses and terms 
upon which flour may be bought and sold 
are of equal or more importance, the 
Flour Trade Association of St. Louis at 
its last quarterly meeting adopted a reso- 
lution deploring the further spread of 
the chain store idea, and appointed a 
committee to confer with other interest- 
ed organizations on means of preventing 
the expansion of such systems. 

The annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Retailers’ Association at Columbia, 
Mo., Aug. 14 and 15, presented the first 
opportunity for definite work in this di- 
rection, and at the suggestion of other 
organizations the Flour Trade Associa- 
tion of St. Louis forwarded a resolution 
to the convention, dealing with the sub- 
ject under discussion. Unquestionably 
the preamble presents the attitude of the 
Flour Trade Association in a clear and 
concise light. In fact, without further 
comment, it may well speak for itself: 

“Whereas, There are at present large 
financial interests concentrating their ef- 
forts to monopolizing the retail trade of 
St. Louis and other cities and towns 
of our great state of Missouri, in en- 
croaching upon and harassing our trades 
people by opening a chain of stores and 
operating same to the detriment of our 
citizens who have helped build up our 
city and state; and 

“Whereas, These so-called chain stores, 
especially those engaged in retailing gro- 
ceries, meats and baked goods, are a 
menace to the welfare and progress of 
our citizens; and 


“Whereas, These so-called chain stores - 


are generally supported financially by 
men and corporations not having the in- 
terest and welfare of our city and its 
citizens at heart, but their own sinister 
interest to the detriment of our citizens 
who have aided in building the city of 
St. Louis and state of Missouri to its 
present grandeur and prosperity, and who 
are still working for the welfare and 
happiness of our people; and 

“Whereas, The so-called chain store 
operators’ main aim and object is to en- 
rich themselves at the expense of our 
trades people and not to aid the people 
of our city and state to a higher stand- 
ard of progressiveness and prosperity ; 
and 

“Whereas, The profits made by these 
stores are not for the betterment of the 
city and state, but usually sent to men 
and corporations not of our city or state, 
hence not gifted with the benevolent spirit 
of our citizens, who are asked to con- 
tribute and help maintain our institutions 
of charity and other worthy causes; and 

“Whereas, The spread and the further 
encroachments of these chain stores have 
a tendency to keep our young men from 
entering into business, and also to elimi- 
nate the present middle class, threatening 
its very existence, thus making our boys 
and our men servants of this growing 
octopus.” 

As a means of combating the chain 
stores the resolution urges that the gen- 
eral public be educated to the “menace 
that will eventually confront them and 
their posterity, threatening to place them 
in gradual servitude,” and, as a conclud- 
ing means, it is suggested that “we pre- 
vail upon our representatives in the state 
legislature to assist us in combating this 
encroaching. chain store evil by having 
laws enacted in this behalf by limiting 
the number of stores any one person or 
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gr may conduct and operate ac- 
cording to the population of each city, 
town or community, and that we ask the 
assistance in this great task from our 
brother citizens of our great state in this 
fight for a great and common cause.” 

There is no doubt that the various sys- 
tems of chain stores which are springing 
up all over the country constitute a seri- 
ous menace to the retail grocer and baker, 
while there is, at the same time, a very 
great question if the buying public is 
sufficiently benefited to overcome the 
harm above mentioned. At any rate, the 
Flour Trade Association of St. Louis has 
come forward in this controversy in no 
uncertain manner, and has expressed it- 
self as being willing to exert its full 
influence in the fight against the chain 
stores. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

Little of interest occurred this week to 
break the monotony that has prevailed in 
the flour milling industry in this territory 
for some months. Outside of a limited 
domestic trade in soft flours and a fairly 
active demand for clears from certain 
quarters, the week has been entirely with- 
out interest. 

Some scattered sales are reported to 
the United Kingdom, but most foreign 
buyers are unwilling to meet the quota- 
tions made by American sellers and, as a 
result, the export houses here have done 
an unsatisfactory business of late. Trade 
with South America, which showed signs 
of a marked revival six weeks or two 
months ago, has fallen off, and the volume 
of flour moving in this channel is small. 

The weakness of the wheat market the 
early part of this week retarded flour 
buying, particularly to the baking trade, 
which is holding off from making pur- 
chases until the last possible moment. 
Stocks are low, and sellers are still hope- 
ful that, with a fairly strong market, a 
fair volume of business may be booked 
ahead with this branch. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory are practically unani- 
mous in feporting an improvement in 
their business. These mills, which do a 
large part of their business in the South, 
are hopeful that trade with that territory 
will show even more activity as soon as 
the new cotton crop moves. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $6.75@7 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.50@ 
6.70, first clear $4.60@5; hard winter 
short patent $5.60@5.80, straight $5.25@ 
5.50, first clear $3.60@4; soft winter short 
patent $5.25@5.50, straight $4.75@5, first 
clear $3.50@4. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
.. -.. Serrrerrerercer 38,600 77 
BES DOT cise cvccvecceves 28,600 * 57 
| 2 Sereererrrrrey vir 40,500 80 
TO DONE OO oc ccipeseces 29,200 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Te WE okie cs cesses cecess 42,500 55 
Ms WEE otc kccuewss tose 44,500 58 
We ED wth ccs nteiensaes 75,000 97 
DWE VOATS OBO 2c cccecccese 39,600 51 


MILLFEED 


Very little activity was noticeable in 
the local market this week. Offerings 
were light, but demand was in keeping, 
and comparatively little change was made 
in quotations, although a slightly weaker 
tendency prevailed. Interior mills like- 
wise teported a light millfeed business 
for the week, although it is believed that 
this condition will soon change, due to 
the fact that pastures are rapidly drying 


up. Hard winter bran is quoted at $17 
@17.40 ton; soft winter bran, $17@17.25; 
gray shorts, $24.25@25. 


EFFECT OF THE STRIKES 


Probably the most serious trouble mill- 
ers and others engaged in the flour busi- 
ness in this territory are having at pres- 
ent is the difficulty of getting cars to their 
ultimate destination. Many of the south- 
ern roads accepted cars for shipment 
weeks ago, and as yet have been unable 
to deliver them into the hands of the pur- 
chaser. Complaints are also being made 
of flour shipped to this market from the 
Southwest failing to arrive here within 
anything like a reasonable length of time. 

This situation, however, is being re- 
lieved to a certain extent by the recent 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to disregard routings and see that 
cars get to their destination at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

Aside from the lack of general activity 

on the part of buyers and the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of transportation, the 
shortage of fuel is placing many of the 
mills located at interior points in the St. 
Louis territory in an embarrassing situa- 
tion. Some of them are installing oil 
burning equipment, and others still have a 
limited supply of coal on hand. The coal 
obtainable at present is of very poor 
quality, and although the strike seems to 
have been ended in some states it is still 
on in full force in the Illinois fields, 
which furnish most of the coal used by 
mills in this section. 


LOADINGS SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


Revenue freight loaded by the rail- 
roads of the Southwest for the week end- 
ing July 29 totaled 62,869 cars, the best 
performance for any week this year, this 
despite the fact that the shopmen’s strike 
was on in full force at that time. This 
compares with 62,107 cars for the preced- 
ing week, and with 63,873 for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

There was an exceptionally large load- 
ing of grain and grain products, the 
number of cars being greater than for the 
preceding week ne | also for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

On the southern roads the third succes- 
sive decline for the weekly periods was 
shown in the loading of only 114,885 cars 
for the week ending July 29. This is, 
however, above the record for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 


NOTES 


Frank O. Jones, general manager of 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, is in St. Louis on business today. 

The regular fall meeting of the South- 
east Missouri Master Bakers’ Association 
will be held at Carruthersville, Sept. 26. 

William Raymond, St. Louis manager 
of the Grain Door Reclamation and 
Cooperage Bureau, is spending the week 
in Illinois on business. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, president of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, has 
returned from a vacation of several weeks 
spent at northern lakes. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

The first sale of new crop rice held in 
Louisiana this year by the American Rice 
Growers’ Association resulted in prices 
ranging $4@4.75 per bbl. 

The St. Louis office of the United States 
Shipping Board announced this week that 
there will be no change in the Gulf rates 
for the last half of August. 

Michael W. Freund has resigned his 
position as treasurer of the J. B. Horton 
Grain Co., St. Louis, effective immediate- 
ly. He has not announced his intentions 
for the future. 

The Commercial League championship 
in the Municipal Baseball Association of 
St. Louis was won this year by the team 
representing the Hezel Milling Co., East 
St. Louis, which captured 14 out of 17 
games played 

Maritime service between New Orleans 
and Cuba is soon to be augmented by a 
new fleet of combined freight and pas- 
senger ships to be known as the Gulf 
Ports & Cuba Steamship Line, with head- 
quarters in Havana. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.85@5, standard pat- 
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ent $4.74@4.90, medium $4.65@4.75, 
straight $4.50@4.60, pure dark $3.50@ 
3.60, rye meal $3.90@4. 

C. G. Hirt, formerly traffic manager of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, St. Louis, has been appointed 
secretary of the association, succeeding 
V. W. Krafft, who is now connected with 
the Voll Cooperage Co., this city, as treas- 
urer. 

Application has been filed with the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission })\ 
the Texas & Pacific Railroad for a re- 
vision in rates on cottonseed and cotton- 
seed products between points in Louisi- 
ana, the rates to apply on_ intrastate 
traffic. 

It is estimated that as many as 1(0 
bakers from St. Louis will attend the an- 
nual convention and exposition of the 
American Baking Industry in Chicago 
next month. They will go on a special 
train with bakers from Illinois, Missouri 
and Texas. 

A petition asking for the dismissal of 
the bankruptcy proceedings instituted re- 
cently by creditors against the Central 
States Wholesale Co-operative Society. a 
corporation operating a system of chain 
stores throughout southern Illinois, was 
filed this week in the federal court in Exst 
St. Louis. 

With the construction of an additional 
concrete section in the New Orle:ns 
docks, authorized by the dock board at 
a recent meeting, another link in [he 
chain of concrete works which will render 
fire on a large scale along the New (r- 
leans water front almost impossible, will 
be realized. 

According to an announcement mace 
this week by the St. Louis office of ‘he 
United States ae Board, the fol- 
lowing rates from Gulf ports are effective 
immediately for September shipment: 
flour in bags to Antwerp, Rotterd:i, 
Hamburg and Bremen, 20c per 100 I!\s; 
to French Atlantic ports, 23c; heavy 
grain to French Atlantic ports, 18¢c. 

The report by the federal barge line 
for the last fiscal year, showing 647,((0 
tons of freight transported from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, indicates the 
marked increase in the use of the river 
that has taken place since 1918, when the 
total moved from St. Louis was only 
129,000 tons. The tonnage of the last !2 
months represented an increase of 173 
per cent over the similar preceding peri- 
od, and indications are for a much heavier 
use of the river during the fiscal year of 
1922-23, 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 19.—There 
has been some business done this week 
by jobbers and bakers, but buyers in 
most instances specified minimum cis. 
Millfeed is still in demand, and quota- 
tions range $20@21. Flour prices quot- 
ed here by mills basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat flour 95 per cent patent 
$6.90@7.15, short patent $7.20@7.\5; 
hard winter wheat flour, new Oklahoina 
95 per cent patent $5.75@5.90, short pat- 
ents $6.15@6.30, fancy clears $4.50@4.°(); 
Kansas, 95 per cent patent $5.55@5.)0, 
a patents $5.85@6.40, fancy clears 
$4.80 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deil- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; "oats, No. 2 white 48c, No. 3 
white 45c. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.10. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: creim 
meal, $1.90; corn flour, $2. 

Inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, export 
3,341 cars, local 2; corn, export 229, local 
168; oats, export, 33; rye, 30. Inspecied 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 205,806 
bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,257,000 
bus; corn, 185,000; oats, 2,000; rye, 33:3, 
000; barley, 1,000. Georce L, Ferry. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘“‘outside’”’ mi!!s 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 12, 1922, with coin- 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, -——Exports— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920- rs 





Minneapolis ...13,928 13,553 831 

St, PORE 2000. 2% 441 473 vee 

Duluth-Superior 788 688 e038 ° 

Outside mills .. 9,323 8,876 18 24 
BOUR ccsecs 24,480 23,590 849 a2 
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RETAIL BAKERS’ MEETING 


Programme Announced for Day at Chicago 
Convention Devoted to Meeting of Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America 


Wednesday, Sept. 13, will be retail 
bakers’ day at the Chicago convention. 
On that day the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America will hold its annual meet- 
ing, and the general course of the con- 
vention and exposition on that day will be 
particularly devoted to the problems of 
the retailers. 

The meeting will be called to order by 
Eugene Lipp, president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, and 
after the singing of “America” the bak- 
ers will be welcomed by President Lipp 
and Felix Notz, chairman of the exposi- 
tion committee. Then will follow three 
addresses. Mike Hoffman, president of 
the St. Louis Co-operative Association, 
will speak on “Machinery in the Bakery.” 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
will speak on “A New Day for the Retail 
Baker.” The concluding address of the 
morning session will be by L. M. Dawson, 
who is both a practical baker and editor 
of the Cracker Baker. Mr. Dawson’s sub- 
ject will be “Mixes and Emulsions.” The 
morning session will close with the ap- 
pointment of committees. 

The afternoon session will be called to 
order at 4 o’clock by President Lipp, who 
will deliver his address. The treasurer, 
George Geissler, will then make his re- 
port, which will be followed by the re- 
ports of the secretaries. Then will come 
an address on “The Retail Association 
Travelling School,” by John M. Hartley, 
of Chicago, who will outline the school’s 
history and discuss some of its future 
possibilities. 

The rest of the session will be devoted 
to association business, including the re- 
ports of committees and the election of 
officers. Among the committees to report 
will be the standing committee on educa- 
tion, consisting of C. J. Kremer, chair- 
man, J. C. Lewis, L. F. W. Meese, L. H. 
Day, J. M. Hartley and Mr. Machatchek. 
Mr. Kremer will also give a report on the 
inodel bread law. 





WISCONSIN BAKERS TO MEET 


The bakers of Wisconsin will make 
their convention this year somewhat out 
of the ordinary. The first day’s session 
will be held on Tuesday, Sept. 12, in the 
Republican House, Milwaukee, with a 
banquet at 7 o’clock that evening. On 
Wednesday morning, Aug. 13, the bakers 
will travel by special train via the North 
Shore Electric Line to Chicago, where 
they will join with the Retail Bakers’ 
\ssociation of America, with which they 
are affiliated. One free round trip ticket 
will be issued to every member, and 
guests can go at reduced fare. The 
special train will leave Chicago at 7:30 
)).m, the same day for Milwaukee. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 


Apollo Bakery Co., New York; capi- 
tal stock, $20,000. 

The Berton Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: E. 
(. Lamber, C. A. Ostenson, J. ; 
l'uomey. 

Brooklyn Bakery, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $12,000. Incorporators: F. 
Korval, A. Lazzlo and M. Gross. 

H & A Bakery, Inc., New York; capi- 
tal stock, $10,000. Incorporators: Max 
eta, Abraham Atlas and Fannie 
Atlas. 

_ Capitol Pound Cake Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y; capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
C. Gregory, C. A. Ostenson and J. R. 
Tuomey. 

_Frieder Baking Co., Inc., Yonkers, N. 
Y; capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: 
David Dubna, A. Frieder, and L. Frieder. 

Frank Market, Inc., 594 Valley Road, 
Montclair, N. J; capital stock, $100,000. 
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LIST OF EXHIBITORS 





Firms Which Have Contracted for Space at the National Bakers’ Exhibit 
on the Municipal Pier, Chicago, the Week of Sept. 11-16 


Advance Milling Co., Chicago. 

Allen, J. W., & Co., Chicago. 

Allison, Daniel K., Milwaukee. 

American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis. 

American Bread Wrapper Co., Chicago. 

American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati. 

American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago. 

American Paper Container Co., Toledo. 

Atlas Truck Co., York, Pa. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Baker, Joseph, Sons & Perkins Co., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J. 

Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Bear, E. A., Co., Chicago. 

Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago. 

Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Campbell System, The, Kansas City. 

Cass, D. W., Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago. 

Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

Champion Machine Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Chapman-Smith Co., Chicago. 

Cherry, J. G., Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Columbus Show Case Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Commercial Truck Co., Philadelphia. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 

Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
York. 

Dry Milk Co., New York. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., New York. 

Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Faulds, T. A., Co., Inc., Boston. 

Filler Machine Co., Inc., The, Philadel- 
phia. 

Fleischmann Co., The, Chicago. 

Ford, The J. B., Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Freymark Steam Generator, St. Louis. 

General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Greisser, Richard, Chicago. 

Gumpert, S., & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hamersley Mfg. Co., New York. 

Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Hilker & Bletsch, Chicago. 

Hirsch Bros. Co., Chicago. 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio. 

Hubbard Portable Oven Co., Chicago. 

International Co., The, Baltimore. 


New 














Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and the Wrigley Building 


Jaburg Bros., Inc., New York. 

Katzinger Co., Edward, Chicago. 

King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Kotten Machine Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Kuttnauer, Edward, Chicago. 

Ladd, John W., Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Lattner, P. M., Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Lee, The H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 

Lewis, G. B., Co., Watertown, Wis. 

Liberty Yeast Corporation, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

Long, The W. E., Co., Chicago. 

Lowe, Joe, Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McCormick, Co., Inc., The, New York. 

Maag, The August, Co., Baltimore. 

Malt-Diastase Co., Chicago. 

Mathews, Frederick C., Co., 
Mich. 

Menasha Printing & Carton Co., Menasha, 
Wis. 

Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Middleby-Marshall Co., Chicago. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 

National Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Nashua, N. Y. 

Newark Paraffine & Parchment Co., New 
York. 

Ottens Henry H., Mfg. Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee. 

Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio. 

Peerless Wire Goods Co., La Fayette, 
Ind. 

Peterson Oven Co., New York. 

Petri & Jones, Boston. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Read Machinery Co., The, York, Pa. 

Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee. 

Reo Motor Car Co. of Chicago, Chicago. 

Retail Bakers’ School, Chicago. 

Roberts Portable Oven Co., Chicago. 

Schroeder, H. L., Co., Chicago. 

Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago. 

Seidel, Ad., & Son, Chicago. 

Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Stern, Bernhard, & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee. 

Superior Oven Co., Chicago. 

Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J. 

Tin Decorating Co. of Baltimore, Balti- 
more. 

Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

Union Machine Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 

Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago. 

Ward Baking Co., White Plains, N. Y. 

"ae Motor Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, 

. we 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

White Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Worcester Salt Co., New York. 


Detroit, 





LIBERTY YEAST CORPORATION 

During the bakers’ convention and na- 
tional bakers’ exhibit on the municipal 
pier, Chicago, Sept. 11-16, the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, Long Island City, N. 
Y., will hold an exhibit in booths No. 
291-2 and 295-6. 

It is the purpose of this concern to 
make this exhibit one of the interesting 
and instructive features of the conven- 
tion, It will show how yeast is manu- 
factured, the various raw materials used, 
and the service this firm can render the 
bakers. 

The following members will be in at- 
tendance: George Q. Palmer, president; 
S. W. Wolff, assistant to president; R. 
E. Brierley, vice president; C. P. Bren- 
nan, general western manager; N. G. 
Manley, New England manager; C. D. 
Greene, Philadelphia manager; James 
Greenlees, southern service department; 
George E. McGowan, representative; 
John E. Spencer, manager Chicago 
branch; Fred Gray, credit manager; 
Harry R. Jones, Detroit manager; E. R. 
McMahon, Kansas City manager; F. B. 
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Forst, St. Louis manager; C. E. Check, 
Cincinnati manager; B. C. Williams, San 
Antonio manager; G. E. Russell, Cleve- 
land manager; Arnold Gregory, Indiana 
manager; R. D. Spellman, St. Paul man- 
ager; B. F. Paap, Milwaukee manager; 
Joseph J. Cuber, solicitor; L. M. Chad- 
wick, solicitor; A. V. Laszloffy, produc- 
tion manager, Pekin; H. E. King, chem- 
ist, Baltimore; G. E. Bratton, chemist, 
Pekin; J. H. Barrington, superintendent 
Pekin plant; C. H. Gruenwald, chemist, 
Pekin; A. E. Weber, manager Pekin 
plant. 


BAKERS AND THE TARIFF 


American Bakers’ Association Waging Cam- 
paign Against Increased Schedules—Sena- 
tor Pomerene Condemns Proposed Law 


The people of this country have onl 
to understand the forthcoming tari 
schedules to thoroughly condemn pro- 
posed legislation, according to a letter 
from Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, to Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, of the American Bakers’ 
Association. 

The senator wrote the letter of con- 
demnation of the tariff bill after having 
been furnished data dealing with the tar- 
iff schedules on almonds, walnuts, eggs, 
flour, raisins and other products used in 
baked goods. The winning over of Sena- 
tor Pomerene into a position of aggres- 
sive spokesmanship for the baking indus- 
try as a force whose ability to serve 
the people with low-priced baked goods 
should be conserved, occurred during the 
midsummer meeting of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry last month. 

Senator Pomerene was at Cedar Point 
addressing a convention of electric 
equipment manufacturers. . John M. 
Hartley, secretary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, and Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, happened to be staying at the 
same hotel, so they called upon the sena- 
tor and presented the case for the bak- 
ers, as to the proposed schedule of in- 
gredients entering into baked products. 
Senator Pomerene listened closely, and 
after returning to Washington wrote Dr. 
Barnard for further information, In 
response the following letter was sent 
to him from the American Institute of 
Baking: 

“In order that you may fully under- 
stand the issues now arising between 
food consumers in great eastern centers 
of population and certain highly or- 
ganized groups on the Pacific Coast, I 
would like to have you understand the 
bakers’ viewpoint on these matters. 

“From a certain point of view the 
baker ought not to worry whether he 
gets 30c or 50c for a cake, so that each 
sale includes a reasonable margin of 
profit. But it grinds the baker’s sense 
of fair play to be asked to make his 
industry one vast collection agency for 
the benefit of a tight monopoly in Cali- 
fornia. 

“It is the baker’s sense of good citizen- 
ship as well as his sense of good business 
that is aroused. ‘The members of the 
agricultural bloc had some almond lands 
for sale, a fraction of which were in 
bearing groves for almonds used by the 
‘table trade.’ 

“The bakers of America use a wholly 
different nut in baked goods. It comes 
from France and Spain, and has much 
less fiber in it and a much sweeter flavor. 
The California product never at any 
time entered the baked goods trade, a 
huge tariff increase is demanded, as if 
the California supply were adequate and 
available. As a matter of fact it isn’t 
up to 9 per cent of American needs, and 
if the tariff passes, then table almonds 
and almonds for cakes will come from 
the same scant supply, thus forcing a 
new and unusual competition among 
Americans for what few almonds are 
produced here. A huge increase in cost 
to consumers is the only possible result. 

“The raisin folks, as you know, are 
now getting 18c per lb and over for 
raisins they were glad to take 4c for 
before the war. They have warehouse 
control and shipping facilities and sales 
forces all over the country, so that, in- 
stead of being mendicants in need of 
tariff protection, they are major drain- 
ers-off of excess profits. And they want 
a huge tariff to shut out foreign raisins, 
in addition to their present facilities for 
controlling the market. 

“It is the same with the orange people, 
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and their demands that Mexican and 
other oranges be shut out. ‘Lhe egg peo- 
ple of California similarly want protec- 
tion where their Petaluma interests al- 
ready excel in selling skill and control.” 

The letter also gave a story of the 
new and old schedules. To this Senator 
Pomerene made this significant reply: 
“T have serious doubts as to whether the 
Senate can be prevailed upon to change 
these schedules on nuts, sugar, etc. The 
consumer seems to have been wholly 
lost sight of in this pending tariff legis- 
lation. The more thoroughly it is under- 
stood throughout the country the more 
thoroughly will this legislation be con- 


founded the City bakery in 1916, and 
Mr McClung bought it about two years 


ago. 

R. M. Bradley, who formerly operated 
a bakery at Little Rock, Ark., has pur- 
chased the plant and business of the Bon 
Ton Baking Co., Popular Bluff, Mo. 

The seven-months-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira Lee Allen, of Dallas, 
Texas, was killed in a motor car acci- 
dent near Lorenzo, Texas, late in July, 
and the parents of the child and five 
other children were seriously injured. 
Mr. Allen is secretary of the Brown 
Cracker & Candy Co., Dallas. 

J. F. Prout, who for 10 years was 





knots for you. 


questions. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
What is Your Special Problem? 


Whatever may be the specific thing that most perplexes you as a baker, 
bring it to the Retail Baking School, and let the men there untangle the 


Electrical engineers are provided by the Westinghouse Co. to answer 
Three baker architects will be ready to consult with you. 
There will be representatives from the American Institute, Siebel and 
Dunwoody. Ask them questions; that is what they are there for. 


Chicago the Convention City 


Chicago is one of the best playgrounds in the entire country. Its 
location on Lake Michigan affords an ideal water frontage of 50 miles for 
recreation. Its unexcelled system of parks and boulevards offers holiday 
joys in abundance,—baseball, football, tennis, golf, boating and swimming. 
Where could you better enjoy a true vacation? 


The Municipal Pier is a mile and a half in length,—a city in itself. 
Here you will find a fascinating variety of sports and amusements to 
enliven your leisure hours, and to keep the wife and children well enter- 
tained while you are in the big auditorium. All these entertainments, from 
boxing matches to a pinochle tournament, are centered right on the pier, 


Triangle Trio. 


girls and the male trio. 


formance. 


very last minute. 


Thursday. 


of the Baking Industry 





and there is not an extra penny to pay for their enjoyment. 


Programme of Entertainment 


On Monday there will be an eight-piece orchestra, with dancing for all. 
Five cabaret girls to enliven the dinner hour with dancing and singing. 
The Triangle Trio, three male singers, to bring jazz right to your elbow. 
Seven performers in a five-act vaudeville show. 

On Tuesday the dance orchestra again, and a cotillion of 16 features, 
with 12 to 15 charming favors for each person. 
Four men and a mule in a bucking mule act. 

On Wednesday the orchestra and dancing once more, also the cabaret 
This time there will be “The Days of Forty-Nine,” 
and some educated pigs,—an all-star programme, even to the pigs. 

On Thursday, besides the orchestra, the cabaret girls and the Triangle 
Trio, there will be vaudeville, including a man in flames who will make you 
gasp, and also a water carnival, with canoe tilting and other aquatic sports. 


On Friday the familiar features, and also a special vaudeville per- 


On Saturday the same, with no let-up or let-down to the fun up to the 


For the ladies there are special features, including a general reception 
on Monday, an automobile tour and luncheon on Tuesday, a boat trip along 
the lake front on Wednesday, and luncheon and a theatre matinee on 
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Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention 
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for the Baking Industry 


The cabaret girls and the 
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demned.” The American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is waging from its headquarters 
in Chicago an aggressive campaign to 
educate senators and congressmen as to 
the tariff schedules on baked goods, 





SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

E. Lamb, bakery owner, Plainview, 
Texas, has been elected member of the 
board of directors, representing the bak- 
ing industry, of the recently organized 
Plainview Merchants’ Association. 

Mrs. Flora Moore, of El Dorado, Ark., 
and W. H. McPahul, of Stephens, Ark., 
have opened the Home bakery at Mag- 
nolia, Ark. 

W. A. Day and W. A. Barrier have 
purchased the City bakery, Frederick, 
Okla., from J. L. McClung. Both are 
experienced bakery men. Mr. Day 


manager of the Mobile branch of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., has been transferred 
to San Antonio and placed in charge of 
the branch at that place. He succeeds 
W. A. Welch, who was transferred to the 
managership of the Fort Worth branch. 

A fire on July 31, that destroyed busi- 
ness property valued at about $60,000 in 
Kemp, Texas, burned the City bakery 
and contents. 

The Richter bakery, San Antonio, re- 
cently observed the fortieth anniversary 
of its founding. In 1882, when San An- 
tonio had a population of about 20,000, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richter established the 
bakery with one helper. Today the plant 
employs 65 persons and sells its products 
over a radius of 175 miles from the city. 

J. E. Metcalf, who with W. J. Ross 
recently purchased the Golden Cream 
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bakery, Bartlesville, Okla., has sold his 
interest in the business to Mr. Ross. 
Mr. Metcalf expects to re-engage in the 
bakery business at some other point. 

Raymond Copsey, Ozark, Ark., has 
sold his Sanitary bakery to L. M. Flake, 
of Alix, Ark. 

The Texas Industrial Congress, in a 
report of industries for 1919, announced 
that bread and bakery products of the 
city of Dallas for that year had a value 
of $4,596,128, and that the city led all 
others of the state in the output of these 
products. 

D. W. Sellers, owner of the Sanitary 
bakery, Shawnee, is bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties, $4,773; assets, $4,195. 

The White bakery, Chillicothe, Texas, 
was burned Aug. 11. The loss is esti- 
mated at $2,500; no insurance. 

On a recent visit to the Southwest, 
C. H. Hansel, of Davenport, Iowa, divi- 
sion superintendent of the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries, announced that the 
company plans to establish more plants 
in Texas in the near future. It operates 
15 in that state now. W. L. Freize, who 
has been manager of the Amarillo plant, 
has been promoted to the position of 
district superintendent, and will be sta- 
tioned in Dallas, his district to embrace 
all of the western part of Texas. 





FAVOR UNBLEACHED FLOUR 


New Yorkers Pledge Assistance to Health 
Department—Upper State Bakers Adopt 
Standard Weight—State Convention 
in October 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 19.—New 
York retail bakers have taken a stand re- 
garding the new ordinance of the New 
York City health authorities governing 
bleached flour. At a recent mass meet- 
ing they declared that they were not in 
favor of using bleached flour, and 
pledged support to the board of health. 

Bakers were reminded that, under the 
terms of the ordinance, whoever used 
bleached flour in the production of bak 
ery products, after Sept. 1, would have 
to place a label to that effect on each 
and every article produced with such 
flour. The label must contain notice not 
only that bleached flour was used, but 
also must state the article with whicl 
the flour was bleached. Bakers were ad- 
vised that when purchasing unbleached 
flour they should demand a guaranty) 
on the invoice that the flour was un 
treated. 





STANDARD WEIGHTS ADOPTED 


The Northern New York Bakers’ As- 
sociation adopted at its last meeting the 
following resolutions, regarding stand- 
ard weights: 

“That the Northern New York Bakers’ 
Association stands for and advocates 
arbitrary standard weights in bread, in 
units of not less than 1 Ib, plus addi- 
tional multiples of half pounds only, the 
sale of bread where consumed on prem 
ises or on contract being excepted. The 
weights to be the actual weight of the 
bread 12 hours after baking, and to be 
obtained from a specified number of 
loaves. A_ reasonable, tolerance above 
and below standard weights to be al- 
lowed on units only; 

“That the association, through its of- 
ficers and individual members, use its 
utmost influence with its representatives 
in the state legislature to bring aboul 
legislation with the above end in view; 

“That our representatives in Congress 
be likewise apprised of the necessity of 
such legislation, to the end that arbitrary 
standard weights may prevail through- 
out every state, either by federal legis 
lation direct, or through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with a view that 
no bread could be shipped from one 
state to another unless it is of standard 
weight only; 

“That we deem the establishing of 
uniform standard weights throughout 
the country the most essential feature 
to strengthen trade organizations, tend- 
ing to mutual confidence among its mem- 
bers, less liable to create ruinous com- 
petition, promoting better quality of 
bread and, last but not least, gain the 
confidence of the consuming public by 
being frank and honest with it, inform- 
ing it that it is receiving a certain 
definite quantity, and let the consumer 
be the judge of the quality; 

“That copies of these resolutions be 
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promulgated to the various bakers’ con- 

ventions to be assembled throughout the 

country during the summer season, with 

a view of similar action on their part.” 
WAGE REDUCTION IN ROCHESTER 

The Retailers’ and Master Bakers’ Ex- 

change of Rochester has made several 


changes in the contract with the local 
union, including a wage reduction of 10 


per cent. 
BIG INTEREST IN STATE CONVENTION 
There is every indication that this 
year’s convention of the New York State 
‘Association of Master Bakers in Yon- 


kers on Oct. 10 will be bigger and more * 


interesting than any former annual 
gathering. Speakers of national repu- 
tation will address the assembly, and 
subjects of greatest importance will be 
discussed. Max Strasser, president of 
the association, who represented the re- 
tailers at the Leipzig convention and 
exhibition, is expected to deliver an ad- 
dress covering his observations abroad. 


BAKERS CELEBRATE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


One of the oldest bakers’ organizations 
of the country, the Bloomingdale Bakers’ 
Benevolent Society of New York, recent- 
ly celebrated its golden jubilee, having 
had 50 years of unbroken success. Many 
other bakers’ societies were represented 
at the affair. ‘The president of the 
society is Charles Reister, and the festi- 
val was arranged by a committee headed 
by George Krembser. 

NOTES 

The Strack bakery, Hornell, has re- 
opened, 

The Burr-Green-Mason Co., Falconer, 
has started a bakery. 

G. T. Gregory has opened the New 
Model bakery, Sidney. 

Julius A. Kendall, Buffalo, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

The Schmidt bakery has been opened 
on Main Street, Camden. 

The Levy bakery will shortly open at 
1419 Avenue J, Brooklyn. 

E. H. Betts is remodeling his bakery 
on Fall Street, Seneca Falls. 

Zehr & Wright will remodel and im- 
prove their bakery at Norwich. 

The Home bakery has been opened at 
22 East Main Street, Mohawk. 

Grimes Bros. have started a bakery 
in the Rockwell Store, Corning. 

Edward Governor has opened a bakery 
at 507 Lyell Avenue, Rochester. 

Michael Lapozenski has opened a bak- 
ery at 408 Amherst Street, Buffalo. 

Carmelo La Duca will open a retail 
bakery at 224 Front Avenue, Buffalo. 

Tischler & Philipp will open a bakery 
at 9719 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven. 

Shettuck & Farley recently opened a 
hakeshop on East Main Street, Norwich. 

The Stein bakery, 128 Chatham Street, 
Rochester, has added some new machin- 
ery. 

H. L. Hormatz will erect an addition 
to his plant at 107 Second Avenue, New 
York, 

The Victor Baking Co., 304 Hillside 
Avenue, Jamaica, will open a branch at 
Mineola. 

The Ashkenaz bakery and lunchroom 
soon will open at 7616 Seventeenth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Robert Steinfelder has purchased the 
bakery of C. Schmidt, 576 Ridgwood 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Kehleff’s bakery now operating at 1320 
Abbott Road, Buffalo, will move to 
Seneca and Cazenovia streets. 

Andrew Schmitt has purchased the 
bakery formerly owned by A. G. Hegel, 
Jr., at 1428 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo. 

Earl Benner, formerly employed by 
the Hegel Bread Co., has opened a bak- 
ery at 573 South Park Avenue, Buffalo. 

UL. A. Gleason, 152 Castle Street, 
Geneva, will install some new machinery 
in his bakery. 

_ George Knight, Acadia, who has been 
in charge of the Larkin store, has bought 
the Earl bakery. 

Schreiber’s bakery and lunch room 
soon will open at 479 Steinway Avenue, 
Long Island City. 

F. J. Wannemacher, who conducts a 
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bakery at 14 Birch Crescent, Rochester, 
is dangerously ill. 

The Blue Bird Inn will open a restau- 
rant and bakery at 2494 Grand Con- 
course, New York. 

The Popular Bakeries Co., with the 
main store at Albany, has added a 
branch at Ravena. 

Morris Vogel, baker, 991 Prospect 
Avenue, New York, is bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties, $3,556; no assets. 

Arthur Rollson has purchased the res- 
taurant and bakery of W. H. Conrad, 
on South Main Street, Warner. 

A new oven is to be added to the 


Rochester, has erected a store and addi- 
tion to his bakeshop, and installed a new 
oven. 

The Peters’ bakery, on Main Street, 
Genesee, was gutted by fire, supposed 
to have started from an _ overheated 
chimney. 

The Webster Avenue Bakery Co., of 
which A. Steiner is proprietor, will open 
a branch store at 2302 Webster Street, 
New York. 

A. Frudenburger has sold the New 
York bakery, 24 Main Street, Hemp- 
stead, to Zimmerman & Greenbaum, of 
New York. 





THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
What the Exhibits Offer You 


Ideas, information, inspiration. Ideas are the lifeblood of the baking 
industry. Your individual success as a baker depends on your ability to 
absorb ideas and put them to work for you. 


This is the age of mechanical marvels. Tremendous strides have been 
made in the past two years alone. The exhibits at the convention will 
represent the baker’s Who’s Who, a true pageant of progress. Among 
them will be complete bakeries in operation, demonstrating the baking of 
bread from start to finish. Travelling ovens will be shown and explained. 
Completely equipped laboratories will demonstrate their marvels. ‘The mov- 
ing picture film will lend its vividness. Here, then, is your chance to work 
out your own mechanical problems with the help of the best mechanical 


minds in the country. 


will be: 


Loaf.” 


Service.” 


convention from day to day. 


a success. 
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Bring along a good-sized notebook. You will need it to jot down the 
questions that will answer themselves after a few hours with the 150 
exhibitors at this greatest of all machinery exhibitions. 


Speakers of National Renown 


In the big auditorium will daily be held a programme of special interest. 
No long-winded ramblings, but direct, authoritative addresses by speakers 
of national note, men who have made brilliant successes in their own fields, 
and who consequently have a real message to bring you. Among them 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, who will speak on “The New Day for the Retail Baker.” 

Dr. L. E. Sayre, member of the federal committee on definitions and 
standards, and referee on standards for pie fillings, who will have a special 
message of importance for the pie bakers. 

Albert Schulte, president of the Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., who will speak on business conditions. 


Harry Collins Spillman, author and lecturer, whose book on “Per- 
sonality” has been notably successful, will talk on “The Man Behind the 


Jacob R. Perkins, formerly warden of the Iowa state penitentiary, and 
author of the Rotary code of ethics, who will tell about “The Profit of 


The Press Booth 


I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Technology, the official journal of the 
American Institute of Baking, will preside at the press booth, where he 
will publish a live daily bulletin, giving the news of the exposition and 
Here you may meet the representatives of 
the trade press, who have co-operated splendidly to make the occasion 
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for the Baking Industry 
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equipment of the Waldorf bakery, 250 
West Genesee Street, Buffalo. 

The Gerhard Klueck Baking Co., 1189 
Jefferson Street, Buffalo, is considering 
the erection of another bakery. 

R. Ritz, 338 Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York, is building a bakery on ground 
adjoining his present location. 

John Ramsey, baker, 535 Delaware 
Street, Syracuse, has installed an electric 
elevator, and is building a garage. 

Julius A. Kendell, a Buffalo baker, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $2,773; assets, 

2,699, mainly fixtures and machinery. 

Fire caused loss of $2,500 in the Buf- 
falo Pastry & Confectionery Co.’s plant 
at 273 West Genesee Street, Buffalo. 

Frank M. Goff, 56 North Union Street, 


William Hilger, 1523 Fillmore Avenue, 
Buffalo, has built an addition to his 
bakery and installed new machinery 
throughout. 


The Albany Popular bakery, Ravena, 
recently reopened its local business 
branch under management of Mrs. Elsie 
Dressler Coon. 


Miss Gertie Nesmith, who has been con- 
ducting a bakery on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue East, Warren, has sold it to parties 
from Dunkirk. 

The Sanitary bakery, 84 Monroe Street, 
Rochester, formerly owned by Frank 
Tanner, has been purchased by the 
Kingsley Co., of that city. 

Otto Mohler, formerly of Washington, 
D. C., who operates the White Star 
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bakery, 426 Connecticut Street, Buffalo, 
will install more machinery. 

Harry’s Dairy Lunch, Inc., New York, 
with $20,000 capital stock, is under direc- 
tion of Harry Horowitz, Harry Teitler 
and Benjamin Rimanowsky. 

The K. & B. Bakery & Lunch Room 
Co., New York, has been incorporated 
with $6,000 capital stock, by Max Kat- 
scher and Jacob and Maria Barbach. 

A. La Rosa, conducting a_ bakery 
and grocery business at 1336 Mary 
Street, Utica, is having a building erect- 
ed which he expects to occupy this month. 

The Ejin-Lit Restaurant, Inc., New 
York, to conduct a general bakery and 
restaurant, has been formed by Maurice 
Sutta, Nathan Frankel and J. Sandler. 

Burritt A. Cushman, of the H. B. 
Cushman Baking Co., New York, has 
bought the one-story store and bakery 
building at 600 West Two Hundred and 
Seventh Street. 

The C. N. & C. Restaurant Corpora- 
tion, New York, bakeries, restaurants, 
etc., has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by S. I. Coopersmith, Mor- 
ris Newman, and Harris Carrell. 

The Bronx County Jewish Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., has been formed to en- 
courage social relations among its mem- 
bers. The directors are Louis Green- 
field, Charles Holtzer and Meyer Merse. 


The Dutch and John Streets Arcade, 
Inc., New York, has been incorporated 
with $18,000 capital stock, by Yetta 
Schneider, Louis Carter and Louis Apel- 
son, to conduct a bakery and restaurant. 

Plans are being made by the trustee 
in the bankrupt estate of the Frontier 
Merchandising Co., Buffalo, manufactur- 
ing bakers, for a sale of the assets at 78 
Rano Street, consisting of baking equip- 
ment. 

M. Blutau, who conducts a bakery at 
305 Webster Avenue, Rochester, will 
build a bakery next door to his present 
shop, 60x100, equipped with the latest 
in ovens and machinery, and doubling the 
present capacity. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Fred H. Ruggles 
and August O. Klatt, New York, trad- 
ing as the R. & K. bakery, on East 
Tremont Avenue, by Coulter & Coulter, 
who had a claim of $1,631. 

August Muehleisen & Son, proprietors 
of the old-established Muehleisen bakery, 
on Jay Street, Roclrester, have installed 
a number of new machines in the cake 
department and have also added a new 
dough mixed and molding machine in the 
bread department. 

The Standard Baking Co., 31 Harri- 
son Street and 21 South Main Street, 
Jamestown, has been dissolved as a part- 
nership and the business is being con- 
tinued under the same name by George 
Themely, who has assumed to pay all 
partnership obligations. 

The Old Home Bakery Co., Auburn, 
has installed more automatic equipment 
and is adding two ovens, which will give 
a capacity of 20,000 loaves of bread per 
day. E. N. Ross is president of the 
company, R. J. Benham treasurer and 
manager, and John S. Titus secretary. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 





BAKER RECEIVES DECORATION 

Louis D. Coudere, head baker on the 
Red Star liner Finland, had a decora- 
tion bestowed on him by the Belgian 
government recently for baking good 
bread over a long period of years, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. 

Mr. Coudere has been in the service of 
the Red Star Line for 34 years, and the 
recognition by the Belgian government 
is for 25 years’ steady service. It is 
known as “Industrial Decoration of the 
Second Class, for Industry and Moral- 
ity,” and consists of a silver medal ac- 
companied by a large engraved diploma. 
It is said it would have been granted 
earlier, but for the war. Next year this 
baker will be in line for the same decora- 
tion of the first class for 35 years’ 
service. 

Mr. Coudere learned his trade as a 
baker in Antwerp from his father, and 
during his 34 years with this line as a 
baker he averaged 2,000 rolls or loaves a 
day for 250 days in each year, totaling 
24,000,000. 
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NEW BREAD STANDARDS 


Recommendations Made by Joint Committee 
for Guidance of Federal and State Officials 
—Announcement in Advance of Adoption 


The joint committee on definitions and 
standards has recommended the adop- 
tion of standards for breads for the 
guidance of federal and state officials in 
enforcing food laws, according to a 
statement issued by Dr. W. W. Skinner, 
chairman of the joint committee. 

The standards recommended do not 
become effective under the federal food 
and drugs act until they have been for- 
mally adopted and published as a food 
inspection decision by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, nor do they become effective 
under state food laws until formally 
adopted or acted upon by the authorized 
state representatives, Dr. Skinner points 
out. The standards are announced by 
the joint committee in advance of their 
formal adoption, in order that no hard- 
ship may be worked upon the industries 
affected. 

The text of the recommendations fol- 
lows: 

BREADS 

Bread is the sound product made by 
baking a dough consisting of a leavened 
or unleavened mixture of ground grain 
and/or other clean, sound, edible farina- 
ceous substance, with potable water, and 
with or without the addition of other 
edible substances. 

In the United States the name “bread,” 
unqualified, is understood to mean wheat 
bread, white bread. 

Wheat bread dough, white bread 
dough, is the dough consisting of a leav- 
ened and tne | mixture of flour, 
potable water, edible fat or oil, sugar 
and/or other fermentable carbohydrate 
substance, salt and yeast, with or with- 
out the addition of milk or a milk prod- 
uct, of diastatic and/or proteolytic fer- 
ments, and of such limited amounts of 
unobjectionable salts as serve solely as 
yeast nutrients*, and with or without 
the substitution of not more than 3 per 
cent of the flour ingredient by some 
other edible farinaceous substance. 

Wheat bread, white bread, is the bread 
obtained by baking wheat bread dough 
in the form of a loaf, or of rolls or other 
units smaller than a loaf. It contains, 
one hour or more after baking, not more 
than 38 per cent of moisture, as deter- 
mined upon the entire loaf or other unit. 

Milk bread is the bread obtained by 
baking a wheat bread dough in which not 
less hen one third of the water ingre- 
dient has been replaced by milk or its 
equivalent. It conforms to the moisture 
limitation for wheat bread. 

Rye bread is the bread obtained by 
baking a dough which differs from wheat 
bread dough in that not less than one 
third of the flour ingredient has been 
replaced by rye flour. It conforms to 
the moisture limitation for wheat bread. 

Raisin bread is the bread obtained by 
baking wheat bread dough, to which has 
been added sound raisins in quantity 
equivalent to at least three ounces for 
each pound of the baked product and 
which may contain proportions of sweet- 
ening and shortening ingredients greater 
than those commonly used in wheat 
bread dough. 

Brown bread, Boston brown bread, is a 
bread made from rye and corn meals, 
with or without flour, whole-wheat flour, 
and/or rye flour, with molasses, and in 
which chemical leavening agents, with 
or without sour milk, are commonly sub- 
stituted for yeast. 

In some localities the name “brown 
bread” is used to designate a bread ob- 
tained by baking a dough which differs 
from wheat bread dough in that a por- 
tion of the flour ingredient has been re- 
placed by whole-wheat flour. 

(*The propriety of the use of minute 
amounts of oxidizing agents as enzyme 
activators is reserved for future consider- 
ation and without prejudice.) 





PROGRESSIVE BAKERS’ PICNIC 

About 100 bakers and their families 
were present at the annual picnic of the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association held 
— 9, at Island Grove, Md, the spot 
made famous by President Harding 
spending the week end there a year ago 
in company with Henry Ford, Harry 
Firestone and Thomas Edison. Keen 
competition in races and fun-making 
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contests amused the crowd during the 
afternoon, while the morning hours were 
given over to bathing and fishing. Every 
child received a horn, balloon and snap- 
pers, which provided plenty of noise for 
the outing. ‘ 

At 1:30 p.m. President Frank E. 
Smith, of Cumberland, Md., called the 
members together for a short business 
session. It was decided to not hold a 
September meeting, as a number of the 
members expressed their intention of 
going to the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association, so the 
next meeting will take place on Oct. 10, 
at Cumberland, following the fall meet- 


The following helped make the picnic 
a success by sending prizes and novelties: 
the August Maag Co., Baltimore; Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co., Cincinnati; Tin Deco- 
rating Co., Baltimore; Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; Buley-Patterson Co., 
Cumberland; Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; International Co., Bal- 
timore; Malt-Diastase Co, and _ the 
Fleischmann Co., New York, and the 
secretary was instructed to convey the 
association’s thanks to these firms. 

The picnic committee, consisting of J. 
W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., chair- 
man; W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. 
Va, E. B. Clark and C. V. Wilkis, 





tion. 
$200 and $100 in cash, respectively. 


making of bread. 


ladies, and dancing for all. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
How Good is Your Bread? 


Bakers who want to confirm opinions of their own as to how good their 
bread is, will have an opportunity to exploit its merits in a prize competi- 
First prize is a $350 gold medal, and second and third prizes are 


This opportunity is open to every baker in the United States, whether 
or not he is a member of an association, either wholesale or retail. 


The conditions of the contest prescribe that only pan bread in sizes 
of 1 lb and 1% lbs, net weight, will be considered. Five prominent baking 
experts who have in no way assisted in the baking will be the judges. An 
affidavit must accompany each entry, certifying that the loaf was taken 
from a commercial run, manufactured by a baker actively engaged in the 


All entries for the contest will close at noon, Tuesday, Sept. 12. When 
the bread has been judged, George E. Dean, president of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, will announce the winners. 


The Bulletin Board Will Tell 


One of the uniquely homelike features of the convention will be a 
reception booth for the special convenience of Mr. and Mrs. Visiting Baker. 


Here they may write their postcards, receive their mail, meet their 
friends and read the daily bulletin announcements of frolic and festivity. 


There will be bathing, fishing, matinees, luncheons, boat rides for the 


Special Rates on the Railroads 


Almost every important railroad in the country is giving a special 
fare-and-a-half rate, on the certificate plan, for the benefit of those who 
wish to attend the Chicago convention. 
Chicago,” the committee advises, “ask for a certificate, which will entitle 
you to half fare when you purchase your ticket home.” 


At Chicago, Week of Sept. 11 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention 


Second National Exposition 
for the Baking Industry 


“When you buy your ticket for 


National Retail Bakers’ 
Association Convention 








ing of the Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation executive board, which meets in 
Cumberland on that date. 

Secretary Clark read a letter from 
George Christian, secretary to President 
Harding, wishing the bakers an enjoy- 
able picnic, recalling to memory some of 
the pleasant things that took place when 
the President visited this spot a year 
ago. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
presented the organization with a gavel, 
which President Smith accepted with 
thanks. Mr. Smith said the prizes which 
would be awarded to the winners of the 
various contests were made possible 
through Mr. Woolridge’s acquaintance in 
the trade, and asked that a rising vote 
of thanks be given that gentleman for his 
interest in the association’s welfare. 


Hagerstown, Md., provided an ample 
supply of ice cream and cold drinks for 
all. 


At the contests, Secretary Clark acted 
as starter, with J. H. Woolridge and 
J. S. Wareham as judges. 

The lean man’s race of 50 yards, with 
a quart thermos bottle given by the 
American Diamalt Co. as the prize, was 
won by William Zentgraf, of Baltimore. 

The fat man’s race of 50 yards was 
won by G. A. Hall, Chambersburg, Pa., 
who received a $2.50 gold piece from 
the Fleischmann Co. 

The 50-yard dash for boys was won 
by Donald Wilson, Cumberland, who re- 
ceived a lunch basket from the Tin Dec- 
orating Co. 

The girls’ 50-yard dash, the prize be- 
ing a “Laddie Boy” dog with illuminating 
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eyes, offered by the Buley-Patterson 
Co., was won by Miss Nora Lloyd, Mar- 
tinsburg. 

Mrs. J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, took 
the first prize, a bread tray, in the wom- 
en’s potato race, and Miss Ethel Fogel, 
Cumberland, the second prize, a lunch 
basket, given by the Tin Decorating Co. 

Mrs. J. S. Wareham, Hagerstown, took 
the prize for the ladies’ ball throwing 
contest offered by the Tin Decorating 
Co., two fiower vases. 

The collar and tie race for bakers was 
won by T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, he takin 
the prize offered by the August Maay 
Co., a surprise package. 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, proved the 
most skillful in the men’s sack race, and 
won the lunch box offered by the Tin 
Decorating Co. 

The boys’ sack race was won by Torn 
Slingluff, Hagerstown, who received a 
lunch box from the Tin Decorating Co. 

Two flower pots offered by the Tin 
Decorating Co. went to Miss Mary Lloyd, 
Martinsburg, who won the girls’ sack 
race. 

The ladies’ peanut race was won bh) 
Mrs. Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, who 
took home a beautiful crumb set from 
the Tin Decorating Co. 

Tom Slingluff, Hagerstown, won the 
boys’ peanut race, and was awarded a 


* box of candy and a fancy box by the 


Tin Decorating Co. A similar prize wis 
given to Miss Grace Smith, Cumberlan‘, 
the winner in the girls’ peanut race. 

C. M. Snapp, Martinsburg, won «| 
quoits, and received a $2.50 gold pieve 
from the Fleischmann Co. 

The ladies’ croquet game was won !) 
Mrs. S. H. Buley, Cumberland, who rv- 
ceived a Japanese sewing basket from 
the Buley-Patterson Co. 

The International Co. offered a two- 
pound bottle of vanilla flavor to tlic 
baker coming the longest distance to thie 
picnic. This was awarded to Louis 
Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

A beautiful tray from the Tin Deco- 
rating Co. was given to Mrs. J. Georve 
Smith, Cumberland, for the baker’s wire 
coming the longest distance. 

The large nickel tureen offered by tiie 
August Maag Co. was’ given to Secretary 
Clark in recognition of his faithful sery- 
ices to the association. 

The largest fish caught during the pic- 
nic, a two-pound black bass, was lande«l 
by T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, who received 
a lunch basket from the Tin Decorating 
Co. 

NOTES 


The Cumberland bakers were the first 
to arrive at the grounds. 

Frank Wilson, with his family, motored 
over from Clarksburg, W. Va., for tlic 
outing. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., se: 
retary of the Potomac States Bakers 
Association, took an active part in the 
day’s outing. 

T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., came, 
saw, and is now going to have a bakers’ 
picnic of the Wheeling Bakers’ Club, of 
which he is president. 

John Street, Cumberland, president of 
the Allegheny County Bakers’ Associ:- 
tion, stopped off at the picnic grounis 
en route to Hagerstown. 

Prominent bakers seen on the grounis 
were J. S. Wareham, Hagerstown; |. 
Esser, Martinsburg; Ernest Wilson and 
A. B. Fogel, Cumberland. 

G. A. Hall, manager of the Chambers- 
burg, Pa., Baking Co., drove over for tiie 
outing; also C. Z. Eby, manager Wyand 
Baking Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Louis Storck, Parkersburg, ‘W. V2. 
president of the West Virginia Bakers’ 
Association, took home suggestions io 
embody into Fs ape he hopes to carry out 
for a like affair of his organization. 

H. R. Thomas, secretary of the Mary- 
land Bakers’ Association, with A. J. Wi'!, 
of the August Maag Co., F. R. Young, 
of the Fleischmann Co., and William 
Reihl and William Zentgraf, bakers, mo- 
tored up from Baltimore. 

The M. P. Moller Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., organ builders, sent over a large 
victrola with a magnavox attachment. 
This was much enjoyed by all, as the 
latest records were played and _ heard 
throughout the big grove very distinctly. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., represented 
by. D. H. Crock and J. C. Parlaman, had 
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a plentiful supply of white _caps, and 
resented each man with a miniature sack 
of Gold Medal flour. The ladies were 
remembered with gold edge playing cards. 
S. H. Buley, of the Buley-Patterson 
Co., Cumberland, representing the Hoff- 
man Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, remem- 
bered all with aluminum egg beaters. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co. sup- 
plied plenty of lead pencils to keep a 
record of the contests. 

The Red Star Milling Co., of Wichita, 
Kansas, had Smith’s model bakery, Cum- 
berland, bake two cakes, weighing 10 lbs 
apiece and each decorated with red stars. 
Mr. Buley presented the cakes to the 
picnickers, with Mrs. Glenn O. Garber 
and F. R. Young cutting and passing 
them. 

J. F. Kearney, American Diamalt Co; 
G. F. Starner, Peerless Bread Machine 
Co; J. J. Paar, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co; P. Bonsegnieur, Bondex Co; G. 
A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co; Paul San- 
born, C. E. Clifton & Co; and Joseph 
Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.,—were 
seen on the picnic grounds. 


WASHINGTON BREAD TRADE 


Warm Weather Affects Demand in Bakery 
Products—Bakers Using Printers’ Ink 
to Stimulate Business 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 19.—Interest 
is gradually being diverted from the old 
to the new crop, and premiums over the 
September future are not fading as fast 
as some of the buyers expected they 
would, Flour demand is light, with han- 
dlers of hard winter doing a fair busi- 
ness. Nobody is buying ahead in large 
quantity, and buyers’ ideas are bearish. 
Winter wheat flour is coming in at un- 
usually low figures, some quotations hard- 
ly covering the cost of the wheat. There 
is much delay in getting supplies here 
from the Northwest. 

The trade appears to be waiting until 
prices. recede, and is carrying small 
stocks. Buyers also are waiting until 
the movement of the new crop from the 
Northwest gets under way. Prices quot- 
ed: standard or bakers patent, 98’s, cot- 
ton, new spring wheat, $6.90@7.35; bak- 
ers patent, hard winter wheat, $6@6.75, 
jute. 

Several of the large bakers were in 
the market for flour this month, and took 
on slightly larger quantities than before. 
Other bakers are mostly buying small 
quantities, and making purchases often. 

As a rule, the trade is not interested 
in buying new wheat flour on the present 
basis. It thinks the railroad and coal 
strikes will not last long, and as soon as 
settled it looks for a free movement of 
wheat from both the Northwest and the 
Southwest. 

If this condition materializes, there 
will be considerable buying, but if the 
market holds or advances, there will 
only be a small business. Some hard 
winter wheat flour, bakers patent, has 
heen worked in jutes ‘ut $5.75@6, with 
many of the country bakers in near-by 
territory covering their requirements un- 
til next May, while new spring wheat 
bakers patent has sold as low as $6.50. 

Sugar continues strong, and at the 
close there are ample supplies available 
on a basis of Ze lb for granulated. 
Other bakers’ supplies are generally 
steady, but quiet. 

Bread prices are steady, except that 
one large retail grocer is selling a 1-lb 
loaf for 6c, at a loss, to attract custom- 
ers. The general retail price is 7@8c for 
a 16-02 loaf. Bakers are advertising 
their wares freely in the daily papers 
and street cars, and on billboards. This 
no doubt is having the effect of forc- 
ing larger bread sales. 

An increase in the demand for whole 
wheat bread has been noted by Wash- 
ington bakers recently. Vitamine bread 
is the latest to appear in this market, 
and is being put out by the White Cross 
bakery, which is introducing it with an 
extensive advertising campaign. It 
Stresses strongly the life producing ele- 
rg and sells effectively the health 
idea, 








NOTES 


B. Vincent has opened a bakery at 
5910 Georgia Avenue N.W. 

_Otto Beichert, 529 Randolph Street 
N.W., has added a dough mixer. 
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J. A. Garner has sold his bakery at 
3316 Georgia Avenue N.W., to Frank 
Ziska. 

John Schlicker, operating a bakery at 
3333 Georgia Avenue N.W., for the past 
33 years, has retired. 

V. B. Pearce, of Huntington, Pa., has 
succeeded A. W. Felka in the baking 
business ‘at 5235 Georgia Avenue N.W. 

Charles Tauberschmidt, baker in the 
Takoma Park section, is remodeling the 
front of this three-story bakery building. 

The K. & G. Baking Co. has started at 
1422 Seventh Street N.W., using a dough 
mixer, cake mixer and portable oven. 


L. S. Ulman, vice president of Holmes 
& Son, Inc., retail bakers at 107-115 F 
Street N.W., with his family, is spending 
the month in northern New York. 


The York pastry shop has been opened 
at 3655 Georgia Avenue N.W., by John 
Williams, formerly a baker at the Army 
and Navy Club. A cake mixer and other 
appliances have been installed. 


W. S. Culp, well known in the retail 
baking business at Dayton, Ohio, where 
he operated a successful bakery with his 
brother on West Third Street, has en- 
gaged in the retail business at 310 Sev- 
enth Street S.W., this city. 





within the baking industry. 


Admission is free to all bakers. 


president, in charge. 
the association. 


made by the baking industry. 


of the Baking Industry 





THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Talks on Timely Topics 


The exposition committee on programmes has announced that on Tues- 
day of convention week there will be two prominent speakers of national 
reputation who will talk on timely topics. 
five-minute addresses by the presidents of the various national associations 
George E. Dean, president of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, will preside. 
be All Bakers’ Welcome Day, under the auspices of that association. 


Monday, of course, is Registration Day, and the committee makes a 


great point of the fact that no dues or fees of any kind are to be collected. 


On Wednesday, which is Retail Bakers’ Day, the programme is to be 
provided by the Retail Bakers’ Association of America, with Eugene Lipp, 
In the afternoon there will be a business meeting of 


Progress of the Baking Industry 


Thursday is American Institute Day. 
dresses of a scientific nature dealing with the advances that have been 


Friday will be American Association Day. 
vention, the committee announces, in which members of the baking industry 
will have a chance to learn what their national association has done and is 
doing for the industry, and how they can co-operate to the best advantage 
to enlarge markets for baked products. 


And Saturday is to be known as Allied Trades Day. 


All exhibits will be closed every day from 10 a.m. util 1 p.m. 


At Chicago, Week of Sept. 11 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention 


Second National Exposition 
for the Baking Industry 


This unusual feature will follow 


Tuesday, in fact, will 


The programme is to be of ad- 


There will be a mass con- 


National Retail Bakers’ 
Association Convention 








Isaac Kahn and Norman Goda are the 
proprietors. 


C. Rison has moved his bakery from 
1012 D Street S.W., to 417 Seventh 
Street S.W., where he obtained larger 
quarters. 


Frank’s home bakery has been opened 
at 704 O Street N.W., and H. P. Niel- 
son has opened a shop at 5606 Georgia 
Avenue N.W. 


Rudolph Kirshgesner, for many years 
connectetl with the Boston bakery, has 
bought the Barker bakery, at 1307 Wis- 
consin Avenue N.W. 


The steel work has been completed for 
the three-story concrete addition now 
under construction at the White Cross 
bakery, 635-641 S Street. 


Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, bakers, 107-115 F Street N.W., who 
died July 9, last, left an estate valued 
at more than $600,000. The largest items 
are the premises at 1216-1218 G Street 
N.W., valued at $182,500, and $135,000 
stock in the bakery. 

G. C. Shafer, operating as the Pet- 
worth home bakery, 4213 Ninth Street 
N.W., has moved his plant to 825 Upshur 
Street N.W. The bakery is equipped 
with a Peerless dough mixer, Read cake 
mixer and Hubbard oven, and an ice 
cream plant has been installed. 

The United Cake & Pastry Co. has 
opened at 401 Four-and-a-Half Street 
S.W., equipped with a full outfit of 
cake and pastry making machinery and 
ovens. J. R. Bussard, formerly con- 
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nected with Holmes & Son, Corby Bak- 
ing Co., General Baking Co., and the 
International Co., Baltimore, has been . 
selected as manager. The business will 
be exclusively wholesale, catering to the 
hotel and restaurant trade. 

Harry Woo.rince. 


NEW JERSEY BAKERS’ PLANS 


State Convention Will Be Held in October— 
Buying Corporations in Conference— 
Numerous New Bakeries 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 19.—The bakers 
of New Jersey will hold a convention 
some time in October. This decision was 
reached after the officers of the New 
Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade concluded 
not to hold a New Jersey Bakers’ Day 
in Atlantic City. They found it impos- 
sible to arrange for a special train on 
account of the numerous excursions dur- 
ing the summer. 

The committee will arrange for a most 
interesting programme for its conven- 
tion, and hopes to see not only many 
New Jersey bakers, but also expects nu- 
merous guests from New York and 
Brooklyn. In all probability a_ trip 
through the Orange Mountains and the 
beautiful suburbs of Newark will be 
taken, and a banquet arranged for. 








BUYING CONFERENCE IN NEWARK 
The quarterly conference of delegates 
from buying associations took place re- 
cently at the rooms of the Bakers’ Mutual 
Co-operative Association, Newark. The 
organization considered concerted action 
in the purchasing of certain merchandise, 
thereby to secure for the members quan- 
tity price. The next conference will be 
held Nov. 14 at the Jersey City Bakers’ 
Co-operative Association warehouse. 


NOTES 

Wicheld Eletta will open a bakery on 
Broad Avenue, Leonia. 

J. V. E. Vanderhoef will open a branch 
bakery at 203 Clinton Avenue, Plainfield. 

Henry Konschak has purchased the 
Fox bakery, 312 East Broad Street, 
Bridgeton. 

George Harway and Oron Northey 
have opened a bakery at Sussex and Mc- 
Farlan streets, Dover. 

The Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
will erect a two-story factory in which it 
will build bakers’ machinery. 

What has been known as Frank’s bak- 
ery, 50 Main Street, Plainfield, is now 
under the management of John Bustin. 

Fire caused a loss of $2,000 in the 
bakery owned and operated by Henry 
G. Glassner, 27 Church Street, Lambert- 
ville. 

The Rite-Way bakery, Pitman, Alonzo 
Becket, proprietor, has opened a bakery 
at Woodbury, with Mr. Becket’s son in 
charge. 

The work of reconstruction of the Wil- 
liam Freihofer bakery, Atlantic City, re- 
cently damaged by fire, is practically 
completed, and the plant is turning out 
about its normal production. 

Alleging that the trustees in dissolu- 
tion of the New Jersey Bakers’ Supply 
Co. are not applying its assets to the 
liquidation of its liabilities, the Millers’ 
Milling Co., Newark, has brought suit to 
have a receiver appointed. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





LEASED PREMISES 

The appellate term of the New York 
supreme court has ordered dismissal of 
the case of Block et al. vs. White Rose 
Baking & Restaurant Co. 194 N. Y. 
Supp. 527. Plaintiffs were lessees of a 
shop that included a one-story rear ex- 
tension. The extension was lighted by 
a skylight. The glass in the skylight 
was broken. During a heavy rainfall, 
water poured through the break, dam- 
aging plaintiffs’ goods. They sued de- 
fendant baking ep their landlord, 
for damages. But the court has ordered 
judgment in defendant’s favor on the 
ground that that company was in no way 
at fault, particularly as the skylight was 
under plaintiffs’ control. It is intimat- 
ed that even if the landlord’s negligence 
caused water to flood the roof of the ex- 
tension, it was plaintiffs’ own fault, in 
failing to repair the skylight, that the 
water found its way through the broken 
glass. 
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NEW CROP FLOUR BAKING QUALITY 





Laboratory Tests Made by C. H. Briggs, of Howard Wheat & Flour Test- 


ing Laboratory, and L. W. Thomas, of Mid-West Flour Mills 
Co.,—Spring Wheat Flour Has High Bread Yield 
—Soft Wheat Flours Variable 


C. H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat 
& Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapo- 
lis, makes the following comment on new 
crop spring wheat flour: 

Basing our judgment more fully upon 
previous experience with the characteris- 
tics of new springs than on the actual 
results of all tests thus far made, we 
are moderately optimistic regarding the 
qualities of the new spring wheats. If 
we had not had many years’ experience 
in observing some of the characteristics 
of spring wheat varieties and compar- 
ing them with the standard varieties, as 
well as comparing the characteristics of 
all of these wheats when first harvested 
with their qualities when thoroughly ma- 
tured, and if the samples received for 
test in the last four or five days had not 
shown in most instances considerable im- 
provement both in the amount and qual- 
ity of gluten, we should feel that the 
present outlook of the spring wheat crop 
would be quite discouraging. 

We dare not base our judgment of the 
quality of the new spring wheats upon 
the disproportionately large numbers of 
the earliest maturing varieties or the 
qualities of such undesirable varieties 
as humpback spring or kanred winter 
grown in South Dakota. 

From the standpoint of experience, in 
their flour yield, flour color, etc., the 
northwestern spring wheats are all that 
any miller could desire. The samples are 
sound, but in nearly every particular 
show evidence of immaturity from the 
baker’s standpoint. Without discussing 
the effects of maturing and the changes 
which take place at least in some wheats 
when the process of “sweating” occurs, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that the 
flours made from the new wheats re- 
quire considerable aging before they will 
produce results in baking that are com- 
parable with flours from old wheat. 

It would be very premature to offer 
the results of such milling and baking 
tests as we have made as evidence of 
spring wheat flour quality for compari- 
son with milling and baking tests of hard 
and soft winters, but the results of sev- 
eral hundred gluten tests, from which as 
far as possible the freak varieties, north- 
ern grown winters and other substand- 
ard wheats have been eliminated, will 
have some value. 

This average, taken Aug. 18, showed 
11.2 per cent dry crude gluten of qual- 
ity expressed as “slightly elastic.” This 
is a term which for want of a better 
term we have employed as expressing a 
character of gluten which is just a shade 
better than quality “short.” If the qual- 
ity were to remain without improvement, 
the result would be very poor baking 
quality indeed, but whatever the nature 
of the process may be, the gluten quality 
becomes more elastic and the loaf volume 
increases very materially when these new 
wheats have matured. 

There is one characteristic of the new 
crop which may be stated with entire 
confidence, viz., its high water absorbing 
capacity and consequent high bread yield. 
Mention has been made of the excellent 
color from most of the samples thus far 
tested. The rather heavy amounts of 
wild buckwheat will have little influence 
on color and, for mills equipped to take 
out the vetch (wild peas), which is rath- 
er frequent in samples from some sec- 
tions, there will be no trouble on this 
score, 

The millers will have to place more 
emphasis upon the gluten or protein 
tests as a means of selecting the best 
milling wheats. There is quite a wide 
variation in glutens from wheats of dif- 
ferent sections, and on account of the 
dry and plump condition of nearly all 
samples, the gluten test will mean more 
than ever to wheat buyers. As far as 
any judgment of the quality of the grain 
may be gained from its external appear- 
ance, test weight and “texture” are going 
to be the major factors in grading. 

In general, therefore, we feel that 
spring wheat millers may go ahead with 
confidence in the quality of the new 


wheat if the fact is made clear to flour 
buyers that the flour must have some age 
before using. 


New Soft Wheat Flour 

Totepo, Onto, Aug. 19.—L. M. Thom- 
as, chief chemist Mid-West Laboratories, 
operated by the Mid-West Flour Mills 
Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
put out a laboratory bulletin regarding 
his experience in the examination of 
new soft wheat flour of the present crop. 
As might be anticipated, from the fact 
that quality of the wheat in Ohio is 
variable, the flour made from it is show- 
ing a like variability. To quote from 
Mr. Thomas: 

“We are finding considerable varia- 
tion in the comparative quality of new 
wheat flour. Many localities show lower 
gluten content than last year. This is 
particularly true of southern Ohio and 
Indiana, From certain other sections the 
samples show a higher gluten content than 
last year. On the average, however, the 
samples to date seem to be running 
slightly lower in gluten content. This 
is accompanied by lower water absorp- 
tion, and in some cases by lower baking 
strength. 

“Generally speaking, the ash content 
of all grades of flour is lower than last 
year. Short patents with an ash content 
of 35 and .36 are common, and other 
grades average one or two points lower. 
This low ash content is quite generally 
accompanied by superior color. 

“The baking quality of the new crop 
flour is likewise quite variable, and flour 
of some mills shows a remarkable re- 
versal of form. That is, mills last year 
producing a strong flour are finding it 
difficult to maintain a satisfactory stand- 
ard of quality. Other mills find them- 
selves in just the opposite position, in 
that their flour shows a distinct improve- 
ment. 

“Our first blend of 100 new flours 
showed about one half per cent less 
gluten than our old blend, and 1 per 
cent lower absorption. In spite of this 
difference, the quality of the loaves from 
both the new and old blend was remark- 
ably close. We have baked them repeat- 
edly, and in each case got loaves of prac- 
tically the same volume and texture. 
The color of the new flour was slightly 
superior and the ash content about two 
points lower. 

“In spite of the result with this blend, 
some of the new samples show disap- 
pointing results in the baking. This is 
one of the peculiarities of all new crop 
flour, and part of which usually disap- 
pears as the wheat and flour go through 
the natural maturing process. 


WHEAT SAMPLES 


“The number of samples received for 
protein analysis has greatly increased. 
Millers are beginning to realize that uni- 
formity cannot be had without a fair de- 
gree of uniformity in the protein and 
gluten content. They are having the de- 
termination made on their different types 
and shipments of wheat, and blending 
accordingly. This is something new for 
soft wheat millers, but is a very signifi- 
cant development. No small part of the 
growth in the demand for hard wheat 
flours has been based on the care exer- 
cised to maintain quality and uniform- 
ity. As the movement develops among 
soft wheat millers, there will be increas- 
ing recognition of the many excellent 
qualities of soft wheat flour. If you 
have not already done so, it will pay you 
to give this matter careful thought, as 
your competitor is doing.” 

W. H. Wieern. 





THE OHIO PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

The Ohio plan to secure co-operation 
of bakers in the state and also stimulate 
interest in the state association received 
an encouraging boost Aug. 9, when a dis- 
trict meeting of northwestern Ohio bak- 
ers was held at Sidney. More than 70 
were in attendance. 

The Ohio plan, originated by E. D. 


Kaulbach, president of the Bixler Bak- 
ing Co., Youngstown, aims to carry out 
the idea that bakers in a particular com- 
munity are more interested in meeting 
and discussing trade conditions and will 
find more interest in these meetings than 
if all of the bakers in the state were 
in attendance. At the state meetings it 
has been found that the topics for dis- 
cussion are too general and the proper 
interest is not secured. At local group 
meetings the bakers in attendance know 
all present, are in active competition with 
one another and, as a result, reap much 
benefit from them. 

In the metropolitan centers of Ohio, 
clubs have been formed and are being 
maintained for the benefit of the men 
engaged in the baking industry, and this 
led. to the adoption of the idea that ter- 
ritorial clubs would be a good thing for 
all parts of the state. 

A number of these groups have been 
formed, and more are in contemplation. 
When the state has finally been covered 
with these organizations, it will be pos- 
sible to call together in some central part 
of the state a small group of bakers, who 
will have been sent from their various 
communities with definite instructions 
from the bakers back home as to what 
should be done for the best interests of 
all of the bakers of the state. 

At the meeting in Sidney, President 
Kaulbach and Secretary W. H. Shafer, 
of Cincinnati, represented the state as- 
sociation. They addressed the bakers 
on the plan, and outlined what has been 
accomplished in other sections of the 
state and what is being contemplated by 
the state body. President Kaulbach ap- 
pointed Carl Renz, of Lima, president 
of the northwestern Ohio group, as the 
state governor in that district. 


WISCONSIN TRADE GOSSIP 


Better Business Generally—Rye Bread De- 
mand Improves—Death of August M. 
Grau—Ward Co. Invades Milwaukee 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Aug. 19.—With 
wheat hovering about the $1 mark, the 
bakery trade is confronted by the pos- 
sibilities of a general demand for cheap- 
er bread, and is concerning itself with the 
mathematics of the business. The trend 
of the wheat and flour market in the next 
week or two will more definitely decide 
price action on bread, for history of 
the last two or three years may repeat 
itself and present conditions undergo a 
complete reversal. 

The bakery business, especially from 
the standpoint of the larger wholesale 
concerns, has shown good gains in the 
last few weeks. The retail bakers also 
have been doing a better business, al- 
though complaint is still heard in some 
quarters over the lack of substantial 
gains. 

The larger bakeries have been taking 
on more liberal = of old crop flour 
than before, in order to make the con- 
version to the new crop easy. The ap- 
prehension growing out of the railroad 
and coal strikes likewise induced some 
heavier buying. The smaller shops con- 
tinue to buy only to cover consumptive 
needs. However, conditions are gradu- 
ally becoming more settled. 

Price trends in the past week or two 
are considered favorable to the spring 
wheat mills. The sharp reduction in the 
differential, due to the marked decline in 
the abnormally high premiums exacted 
for northern spring as the new crop 
starts moving, is bringing winter and 
spring wheat prices into a more nearly 
normal relation, and once more is en- 
abling spring wheat mills to compete 
with southwestern mills on a more equal 
basis in their own as well as distant ter- 
ritories. 

The marked improvement in the em- 
ployment situation in Milwaukee and 
other large industrial centers in Wiscon- 
sin has contributed to the betterment of 
the demand for bread. The average 
family also is better able to purchase 
other than the barest necessities, which is 
making a better market for fancy goods 
and specialties. 

The call for rye bread locally is again 
on the upward trend, although it is be- 
lieved that a real resumption of demand 
will come only after prices assume a 
level more commensurate with the price 
of rye flour, the best of which is now 
selling under $5 bbl. The popular taste 
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continues to run toward the whitest loaf 
possible to make. Not until this can be 
cultivated to embrace also the medium 
and dark, and the whole-rye loaf, will 
the industry expect a full measure of 
patronage. 


DEATH OF AUGUST M. GRAU 


The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
79 Buffalo Street, Milwaukee, has sus- 
tained another heavy loss by death. 
August M. Grau, one of the founders 
and the president of the concern, passed 
away Aug. 7, less than a month after 
the death of August Bergenthal, secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager. Mr, 
Grau was 69 years of age on July 27, 
Thirty years ago, in association with 
Mr. Bergenthal, he organized the Na- 
tional Distilling Co., which eventually be- 
came the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and as such earned an international 
reputation in the bakery industry. Bruno 
Bergenthal, son of the late general man- 
ager, and A. L. Wirth, vice president, 
are now managing the business. 


CHANGES IN “VISIBLE” BAKERIES 


Some important changes have occurred 
in the activities of the so-called “visible” 
or “system” bakeries in Wisconsin. ‘The 
Federal System shop at 715 North Eighth 
Street, Sheboygan, discontinued business 
early in August, and the equipment was 
transferred to Janesville, where a shop 
was opened. 

The Electrik-Maid shop at Two Rivers, 
opened less than a year ago, also has 
discontinued, and the proprietors, Wil- 
liam Halberg and Martin Matthies, in- 
tend to enter another line of business. 

The Barker System shop at Green Bay 
has been absorbed by the Fox River Val- 
ley Federal System of Bakeries, which 
has moved iis main store and equipment 
to the Barker shop at 103 North Wash- 
ington Street, retaining its retail store at 
205 Pine Street as a branch, and dis- 
continuing the operation of its former 
main shop at 302 North Washington 
Street, at least temporarily. E. E. Ger- 
alds, who managed the Barker shop, is 
retained by ‘the Federal organization as 
manager of the Pine Street store. 


FERMENTONE MAKES STRIDES 
The malt extract department of the 
Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, is mak- 
ing steady gains in the introduction and 
wider merchandising of its Fermentone 
product in the American bakery trade. 
More and more bakeries, large and small, 
are adopting this yeast food for regular 
use, and old customers are continually 
increasing their orders. 


WARD INVADES MILWAUKEE 
The Ward Baking Co., of New York, 
at the beginning of August began its 
invasion of the Milwaukee field in ear- 
nest. A broad advertising campaign to 
support the efforts of Milwaukee gro- 
cers is being conducted. This is featur- 
ing Ward’s Homespun bread, character- 
ized as “The 100 Per Cent Whole Wheat 
Loaf.” 
ENTER FOOD EXPOSITION 
Many of the larger bakery and food 
products concerns of the country have 
taken exhibit space at the fourth an- 
nual Food and Home Show to be con- 
ducted in the Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Oct. 23-29. Among exhibitors are the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; 
Sun Ray Products Co., Kansas City; 
Grennan Cake Corporation, Detroit; Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, Ind; Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


NOTES 

Jonas Wiess, a well-known baker of 
Brodhead, has opened a shop at Belle- 
ville. 

R. O. Emmons has opened an Electrik- 
Maid bakeshop at 214 Strongs Avenue, 
Stevens Point. 

Paul Snauck is erecting a modern bak- 
ery and store building at Fifty-ninth and 
Hadley streets, Milwaukee. 

William Hanzlik, Chippewa Falls, has 
moved his bakery and grocery store to 
a new building, 30x70, at 416 Bridge 
Street. 

The Home bakery, Waukesha, owned 
and managed by Mrs. Augusta Steele, 
is now housed in its new building. A grill 
room is a feature of the establishment. 

The sympathy of the trade is extended 
to Garrett C. De Heus, sales manager 
of the Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, 
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whose mother passed away recently at 
the age of 61. 

The Home bakery, Ladysmith, will 
move to new quarters due to the razing 
of its present building to make room 
for a modern business block to include 
the post office. 

A new electric bakery will be opened 
soon at Menasha by Edward Bass, of 
that city, who has leased the. Sinai Build- 
ing on Racine Street and is now install- 
ing equipment. 

The branch shop and store opened at 
Racine by the Schulz Baking Co. has 
been compelled to enlarge, due to grow- 
ing patronage. It is now employing 15 
men and 12 wagons. I. M. Gamble is 
manager. 

Joseph Kalt, Jr., of Milwaukee, son 
of a pioneer restaurant proprietor, has 
established a pie bakery at 453 East 
Water Street. He is specializing in indi- 
vidual pies, marketed under the trade 
name of Simple Simon. 

Kappus Bros., Kenosha, wholesale and 
retail, are opening a branch bakery and 
store in Racine, at Sixteenth Street and 
Owen Avenue. Two large steam ovens 
will be installed, and the shop is expect- 
ed to be ready to start production on 
Sept. 1. 

The White bakery, on North Water 
Street, Sparta, was burned early in 
August. C. F, Franke, proprietor, leased 
a store building across the street and 
contracted for his supply with bakeries 
at La Crosse, Wis., pending equipment 
of a new shop. 

The Otto Ludwig Baking Co., Berlin, 
has completed the installation of a new 
Hubbard steam oven with a capacity of 
425 loaves at a time. It weighs 18,000 
lbs. This plant is now equipped with 
bread mixer, cake mixer, elevator and 
other machinery of the latest and most 
efficient type, and is featuring a new 
loaf, trademarked Carnation Milk Bread. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Aug. 19.—Some im- 
provement in demand for flour is noted, 
probably due to the growing belief among 
the trade that prices are down to a basis, 
where it is reasonably safe to stock up 
moderately. Considerable old hard win- 
ter wheat flour is reported as having been 
sold recently, and some very large lots 
have been taken by the large bakers, but 
in most cases only for prompt shipment. 
A fair amount of soft winter patents has 
been sold to the cracker trade for early 
shipment, largely old wheat flour. 

From all accounts there has been no 
great increase in demand for new hard 
and soft winter wheat flour, though some 
dealers and selling agents claim to have 
disposed of a fair volume of such grades 
to the bakers. Practically nothing has 
been done in new spring wheat patents, 
as buyers are not willing to pay prices 
based on the present value of cash wheat, 
unless for prompt shipment. Conditions 
ut mill centers continue discouraging to 
the flour trade. 

A number of the leading mills in the 
Northwest and Southwest were offering 
flour freely for prompt or forward ship- 
ment at more attractive figures, to the 
baking trade, while others were firm and 
declared that premiums for good milling 
Wheat made it necessary to hold at pre- 
vailing high levels. 

Nearly dll wholesale bakers seem to 
have considerable difficulty with deliv- 
eries, owing to transportation troubles. 
[n some quarters it is thought that no 
real improvement in the volume of busi- 
ess can be brought about until railroad 
troubles are at an end. 

Rumors have been circulated that sugar 
Is going way up. While it undoubtedly 
will go a little higher before the summer 
Is over, the trade should not be alarmed. 
Chere is no shortage of sugar, nor will 
there be. All that is necessary is to 
carry a little extra stock to guard against 
possible delays in deliveries by the re- 
finers. 

_ The bakery trade is not as active as 
in previous seasons, owing to the general 
business depression. The big bakers ap- 
pear to be getting along fairly well, judg- 
ing by the promptness with which they 
pay their bills, and supply houses have 
no complaints to make on this score. 
Some small ones find it difficult to meet 
their bills promptly, although the out- 
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look for better conditions soon is said to 
be favorable, as work in industrial plants 
is increasing. 

Bakers are carrying advertisements in 
the local daily papers on a larger scale 
than for some time, and trade is fairly 
satisfactory. There has been apparently 
very little cutting in the price of bread, 
but with curtailed industrial activities, 
and many people unemployed, there is a 
tendency to reduce the living cost. No 
recent reductions have taken place in the 
price of rolls or other bakery products, 
and pies are firm in price. There is a 
good demand for currants, raisins, nuts 
and coconut, and a fairly good one for 
peaches, apricots and apples, but there is 
no buying of large quantities ahead. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





CAKE TO BOOST CIVIC CENTER 
Kansas Ciry, Mo., Aug. 19.—A huge 
cake, illustrating the proposed civic cen- 
ter for Kansas City, will be a feature 





a number of changes in the shop and re- 
tail store. 

The Home bakery is a new concern at 
Marcus, Iowa. 

Roy Johnson, former manager of the 
Electric bakery, has bought the Swan 
Peterson bakery, Knoxville, Iowa. 

The Ideal bakery, St. Peter, Minn., has 
been opened by Paul Reuter. 

The Sally Ann bakery, Red Wing, 
Minn., has been reopened by Rose & 
Richtman. 

B. Grinnell has sold his bakery at 
Faulkton, S. D., to F. T. Reid, and ex- 
pects to move to California. 

Charles Crane has opened the Goodie 
Pastry Shoppe at Lyons, Iowa. 

F. Broadlick has engaged in the baking 
business at Clarinda, Iowa. 

Charles Schmidt has sold his interest 
in the City bakery, Sheldon, Iowa, to D. 
Laagsman. 

Erickson & Quinlan have opened the 
City bakery, at Harvey, N. D 


Mammoth Cake to Exploit Kansas City’s Civic Center 


of the children’s picnic at Swope Park, 
Sept. 2. It was designed and baked by 
Charles A. Frey, chef at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, and Marcel Bochey and 
Henry Ponnet, pastry chefs. 

The cake will require 300 lbs of flour, 
300 lbs of sugar, 300 lbs of butter, 3,000 
eggs, 100 lbs of raisins, 1 quart of 
flavoring, 50 lbs of shaved almonds, 50 
Ibs of walnuts, 1 lb of nutmeg. The 
icing will require 100 lbs of powdered 
sugar and the whites of 100 eggs. It will 
be cut at the picnic, and each repre- 
sentative named by Kansas City civic or- 
ganizations to co-operate with the mayor 
in advocating the civic group will receive 
a piece. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

J. B. Condon, formerly in business at 
Bloomington Avenue and Lake Street, 
has opened a bakery at 4004 Central Av- 
enue, Minneapolis. 

Gabriel Martin, formerly of the Deli- 
cacy bakery, and who reopened the Lib- 
erty bakery, 2609 East Franklin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, a month ago, has changed 
the name to the Royal bakery, and made 


Morris Hansen has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Enderlin, 

Otto R. Emrich, proprietor of Emrich’s 
bakery, 2423 Bloomington Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, sailed from New York on Aug. 
8 for a three months’ trip to Germany. 

M. Hilkey has sold his bakery at Wil- 
ton, N. D., to J. F. Brenton. 

E. M. Weiberg has bought the bakery 
of J. A. Duffy, Red Lake Falls, Minn. 

V. O. Sampson is making a number of 
improvements to his bakery at Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 

N. L. Croos will open a bakery in 
North St. Paul, Minn. 

The Slayton (Minn.) Bakery has in- 
stalled a proofer and bread molder. 

Bryce B. Smith, president of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, was in 
Minneapolis on Aug. 3 on his way home 
from Alexandria, Minn., where he. had 
been on a vacation with his family. 

Joseph J. Carpenter, of the M. Car- 
penter Baking Co., Milwaukee, visited 
in Minneapolis on Aug. 3. 

J. T. McGlynn, who operates the 
Wentworth bakery at 408 Marquette 
Avenue, Minneapolis, has started a new 
delivery system. Cards have been left 
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with the housewives and two trucks cover 
the southern part of the city, stopping at 
every house with the card in the window. 
This is a new venture in delivery of bak- 
ery products in this city, and so far it 
has been very successful. 

DEATH OF JOHN H. KEATLEY 

John H. Keatley, whose death occurred 
on Aug. 3, had been president and man- 
ager of the N. A. Matson Co., large Min- 
neapolis wholesale bakery, for the past 
eight years. Mr. Keatley was born in 
West Virginia in 1847, and came to Min- 
neapolis in 1871. He was connected with 
the Lovejoy-Heinrich Flour Co. from 
1882 to 1895, and in the latter year he 
went with the North Star Feed & Cereal 
Co., selling that firm’s rye flour in Min- 
neapolis. Later he operated a warehouse 
in north Minneapolis, handling rye flour 
and grain. From 1910 to 1914 he was 
associated with the Phoenix Flour Mills 
Co. 

J. C, LEWIS CLOSES BAKERY 

J. C. Lewis, the well-known Minne- 
apolis baker, closed his shop at 607 West 
Lake Street, on Aug. 12. He expects to 
take a short rest, but will open another 
bakery as soon as he finds a suitable 
location. 

Mr. Lewis has been interested in bak- 
ing ever since he was a boy. For 35 
years he has followed his trade in Min- 
neapolis, and during that time has 
worked for several well-known concerns, 
such as Regan Bros. Co., and the Ameri- 
can Biscuit Co., which sold out to the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. He has operated bak- 
eries at Marquette Avenue and Seventh 
Street, Nicollet Avenue and Seventeenth 
Street, Twenty-fourth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, and for the past five years at 
607 West Lake Street. 

Mr. Lewis has always been a support- 
er of and a firm believer in bakers’ asso- 
ciations. As one of the leading retail bak- 
ers of Minneapolis, he has taken an 
active and leading part in the activities 
of the local association. He was in at- 
tendance at the first meeting of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, and 
served as third vice president during 
the first year of its existence. He was 
elected president of that organization at 
the third annual convention held at Min- 
neapolis in August, 1920, and served 
one term. Sicurp O. WeRNER. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—During the 
early part of this year, and even as late 
as the first part of the present summer, 
very few complaints were heard from the 
baking industry in St. Louis and the sur- 
rounding territory. Demand maintained 
business at a fair volume, and prices were 
kept at a basis where at least no heavy 
losses were suffered except by those shops 
which attempted to market an exception- 
ally cheap loaf of bread. 

Unfortunately, this condition has un- 
dergone a marked change within the last 
month or six weeks. Bakers state that 
the volume of their business has fallen 
off appreciably and, while no price cut- 
ting has broken out as yet, it is increas- 
ingly difficult to operate on a profitable 
basis with the margin of profit as narrow 
as it is, particularly in view of the de- 
creased output. 

Some complaints are heard from in- 
terior bakers of cheap bread being 
dumped on their local markets by shops 
located in other towns, particularly in 
southeastern Missouri. This loaf, how- 
ever, which is said to be a 5c one, is not 
of the size or quality to offer prolonged 
competition, and comparatively _ little 
harm has resulted to the bakers in the 
towns where it has been introduced. 

Stocks of all commodities are quite 
low in the great majority of the shops in 
this city. Flour in particular has been 
purchased only in small quantities, and 
very little is booked ahead, despite the 
fact that this is the season of the year 
when future bookings are ordinarily 
made. With the marked break in the 
market of the last few days, bakers are 
congratulating themselves that this condi- 
tion prevails, as it undoubtedly has saved 
them many thousands of dollars’ loss. 
The belief is frequently expressed now, 
however, that the market is at an ex- 
tremely low level, and it is not unlikely 
that heavier purchases will result within 
the next week, providing the market takes 
no further unfavorable action. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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MILWAUKEE BAKING PLANT 


An Almost Automatic Plant Operated by the 
Atlas Company—Daily Capacity 
150,000 Lbs 

Mitwavuxeg, Wis., Aug. 19.—A bakery 
which is as nearly automatic in operation 
and control as science and human wis- 
dom can make it is represented by the 
new plant which the Atlas Bread Fac- 
tory, Milwaukee, recently placed in op- 
eration. In combination with the origi- 
nal plant and additions, the Atlas bakery 
now has a daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 150,000 Ibs, and represents a total 
investment of nearly $500,000. 

Probably the most interesting of the 
new features of the Atlas bakery is the 
Peterson travelling oven, which is 90 
feet long. It is one of the largest in- 
stallations of this type of oven that has 
ever been made, and is said to be the 
largest coke-fired oven now in use. The 
plant also contains one large Peterson 
and eight ordinary peel ovens. 

The Atlas Bread Factory covers an 
area of 150x215 feet, at 917-927 Central 
Avenue. The buildings are all of brick 
and mill construction, with automatic 
sprinklers. The stables and garage, lo- 
cated across the street from the bakery, 
are of similar construction. 

In the construction and equipment of 
the new plant and the modernizing of the 
old one, the Atlas Bread Factory has 
paid particular attention to the impor- 
tant matter of air conditioning, which 
bakeries everywhere are now seeking to 
perfect as another step forward in the 
production of the highest quality of 
bread, the uniformity of the product, 
and the conditions under which it is 
produced. The Atlas installation pro- 
vides a system of conditioning the air 
throughout the entire plant both as re- 
gards temperature and humidity, being 
under automatic control through ingen- 
ious devices which make possible the fin- 
est adjustments and exact maintenance. 

The mixing room contains four mixers 
in combination with a train of automatic 
devices and appliances. The high speed 
mixers are products of the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, and the automatic scales 
and flour handling outfits were built by 
the Jos. Baker-Perkins Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. Automatic control extends even 
to the water, which is introduced into 
the mixers through thermostatic mixing 
valves. 

An ideal arrangement of molders and 
rounders has been achieved. It presents 
numerous new features, many of them 
small, but important, which were de- 
signed by the Atlas engineers. A little 
improvement, which is generally interest- 
ing, is the design of the trough grease 
heater. Instead of using the ordinary 
open flame, with its attendant dangers, 
the Atlas factory uses a steam line with 
thermostatic control. The molders were 
designed and built by the Thomson Ma- 
chine Co., Belleville, N. J., and the. 
rounders by the Petrie & Jones Co., Inc., 
Boston. 
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So automatic is the operation of the 
plant that human hands handle the 
dough but once through all the stages 
from mixers to ovens. This occurs when 
it comes from the rounders and is placed 
in pans, but every precaution is taken 
in plant as well as personal cleanliness of 
operators. A large electric scrubbing 
machine of special design is at work in 
the Atlas plant 24 hours a day, keeping 
floors spotlessly clean in every depart- 
ment. 

From the rounders, the dough loaves 
are transferred to a series of 10-stage 
bread racks, which travel on a continuous 
monorail system with switches and de- 
rails, and carry the dough through the 
proofing rooms and then to the ovens. 
The bread racks were made by the Union 
Steel Products Co., of Albion, Mich., and 
the monorail system was made and in- 
stalled by the Lowden Carrier Co., of 
Muscatine, Iowa, according to special de- 








strands which run the length of the 
building, and extraordinary capacity is 
further provided by making use of both 
sides of the cooler. This is known as the 
Smith type, and is the largest installa- 
tion yet made. 

The Atlas Bread Factory is reputed to 
be the first bakery to make use of bread 
wrapping machines. The original equip- 
ment of wrapping machines, manufac- 
tured by the Hayssen Mfg. Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., has been augmented in the 
new plant by a battery of Sevigne in- 
struments, manufactured by the Nation- 
al Wrapping Paper Co., of Nashua, N. 
H. This combination of equipment per- 
mits of the use of dry waxed tissues as 
well as the full-waxed paper, according 
to the nature of the product to be ac- 
commodated. 

The wrapped bread and other products 
are assembled as the loaves leave the 
wrapping machines, and loaded on mono- 





Matthews Bread Cooler System and Gravity Conveyors 


signs and specifications furnished by the 
Atlas engineering staff. 

The large proofer, built and equipped 
by the Dutchess Tool Co., Fishkill-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., is decidedly interesting, 
not alone because of its capacity, but 
the manner in which it does its work un- 
der automatic control.. The monorail 
system carries the suspended bread racks 
into the steam-box on one side from the 
molders and rounders, and then out on 
the other side to the hearth. 

The bread cooler, built by the Matthews 
Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa., is 
an advanced design, a feature of which 
is enormous capacity within a compara- 
tively limited space. It consists of four 
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Electric Pyrometer Controls, with Recording and Indicating Thermometers 





rail racks for distribution to the deliv- 
erymen. At one side of the wrapping 
and sorting room is a long row of doors 
leading to separate rooms, one for each 
deliveryman. At the inner door is daily 
placed a sheet showing the requisitions 
made by each man, from which the or- 
der is assembled. A rack is placed in 
each room, and when the route men be- 
gin their day’s work they back their ve- 
hicles to the outer door and load from 
the racks. 

On the second floor, adjacent to the 
general offices, is the route men’s room, 
with individual desks in regular rows. 
Here the men check in their day’s re- 
ceipts and make out their requisitions 
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for the next day. Nearly 50 wagons are 
required to cover the routes, not includ- 
ing the large motor trucks which serve 
regular customers on interurban routes, 
summer resorts, etc. 

The Atlas Bread Factory has been 
able to greatly increase its flour storage 
by utilizing parts of the original plant. 
The storage departments are unusual, in 
that as much care is taken to condition 
the air as in the other sections. The bags 
not only are piled crosswise, but kept 
away from the floor. This permits the 
conditioned air to constantly circulate 
around, under, over and even through 
the flour, at even temperatures carefully 
calculated to keep it in proper condition 
at all times. 

The Atlas bakery consumes flour de- 
rived from a single mill, namely, the 
Atlas, of Milwaukee, which takes puar- 
ticular pains to keep the quality of its 
flour uniform according to specifications 
from the bakery. 

The Atlas bakery laboratory is worthy 
of note. Much attention has been puxid 
to this equipment, and the experimental, 
testing, research and development |ab- 
oratory is a place of pride. The strict- 
est inspection possible with the latest 
and most modern scientific instruments 
is given every item entering the bakery. 
The storage rooms provided for ingredi- 
ents are well designed, easy of access, 
and admirably guarded for protection 
from any deterioration that would make 
them below standards indicated by the 
rigid initial inspections. Refrigerating 
and cooling rooms are under automutic 
control. 

The boiler rooms and furnaces are lo- 
cated for greatest efficiency in heating 
the big travelling oven, yet there is no 
connection by which the sanitation or 
cleanliness of the various departments of 
the bakery could be prejudiced. 

The Atlas bakery was the first in the 
United States to employ bread wrapping 
machines, and the second to install dough 
dividers. The first came-from England. 
Since then, others have been purchased 
from the Dutchess Tool Co. and _ the 
Baker-Perkins Co. 

The Atlas factory bakes a wide varicty 
of goods, including white bread, both 
pan and hearth baked; an_all-of-the- 
wheat loaf; an all-rye and a mixed-rye 
bread; hard and sweet rolls, ete. he 
Peterson travelling oven accommodates 
all of these goods. Schedules have heen 
worked out so that there is no waste in 
operating this oven, for by the system 
of automatic control it can be quickly 
changed over to meet the baking needs 
of a variety of doughs. In this way 
there is a continuity, for while a batch 
of white pan bread may be charged into 
the oven, it can be followed up by an- 
other batch of, say, hearth-baked rye, 
without losing valuable and costly heat 
or interrupting the work of well-paid 
labor, all of which adds to overhead. 

In direct charge of the operation of 
this modern bakery is G. Cullen Thomas, 
who was engaged by the Atlas Bread 
Factory a year ago and on June | this 





Dough Proofing Unit with Monorail Carrier 
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The Mixing Room in the Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee 


year was given complete charge of the 
plant as general superintendent. Mr. 
Thomas is a graduate of Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, and upon graduation 
became chemist for the state drug and 
food commission of Indiana, under Dr. 
Barnard. He entered the service at the 
beginning of the World War, becoming 
an instructor in artillery schools. 

While convalescing from illness con- 
tracted in service, Mr. Thomas became 
interested in baking chemistry through 
suggestions from Dr. Barnard. He took 
the course in the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, and was graduated with the 
largest class this institution has yet pro- 
duced, being honored with the presidency 
of his class. 

Mr. Thomas then formed a connection 
with Regan Bros., Minneapolis, and of 
his own volition started at the bottom, 
going through the entire shop, depart- 
ment by department. He designed and 
installed the laboratory in the Regan 
bakery, and when completing this work 
attracted the attention of the Atlas offi- 
cials, who at that time were making plans 
for the new factory which has been de- 
scribed herein. He came to the Atlas 
in August, 1921, early enough to take an 
important part in the work of laying out 
the plant. Many of his ideas were in- 
corporated in the design, and still more 
have been put into successful practice 
since, 

The Atlas Bread Factory is the de- 
velopment of 20 years of devotion to an 
object by Major Paul J.-Stern, proprie- 
tor and active head of the concern. Major 
Stern learned the baking business at Can- 
ton, Ohio, starting at the bottom of the 
ladder when he was 16 years old. At 24 
he was back in Milwaukee to establish a 
baking business of his own. He selected 
a site on Central Avenue, and built two 
ovens. He lived in the plant, figuratively 
and literally. For the first six months 
he ate every meal there, except his Sun- 
day dinners. 

When the first call for war service 
came, Paul Stern and his brother, Walter 
Stern, who is the head of the Atlas flour 
mills, owned and operated by Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc. enlisted. Both 
emerged from the service as majors. Paul 
Stern did notable work in the bakery 
division and Walter Stern in the stores 
division of the quartermaster corps. 


Both saw lengthy service in France. At 
the cessation of hostilities, Paul Stern 
was virtually in charge of all army bak- 
eries in France. L. E. Meyer. 


Omana, Nes., Aug. 19.—The late deci- 
sion of the Nebraska supreme court up- 
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holding the constitutionality of the Smith 
bread law ended the controversy over 
this statute so far as the courts are con- 
cerned. The bakers of this state, who so 
bitterly opposed the enactment of the 
law and who tried to have it knocked out 
in the state courts, will not take an ap- 
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peal of the case to the United States 
Supreme Court. It is pretty well under- 
stood, however, that they will make a 
strenuous effort to induce the legisla- 
ture of Nebraska to repeal the law. 


EASTERN BUYING ASSOCIATIONS 

The quarterly conference of the dele- 
gates of the Eastern Buying Associa- 
tions was held on Aug. 8, at the ware- 
house of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-opera- 
tive Association, 106 Lillie Street, New- 
ark, N. J. 

The antiquated method of second-rate 
merchants who, under the pretense of 
being benefactors, select one or. several 
articles as leaders, was severely criti- 
cized. It was stated that the evil is now 
less than formerly, as first class houses 
will not stoop to the low trick to induce 
the baker to buy one article because it 
is ridiculously below the market level, 
and then add an excess profit on the 
other articles following this order. By 
the extremely low price of the leader, 
the baker is led to believe that the other 
articles are also bargains. 

The flour situation, raisins and bakin 
powder were discussed. It was point 
out that the larger bakeries were more 
discriminating and exacting in the use 
of baking powder than the smaller ones. 
It was said that the larger bakeries place 
orders for tons of baking powder after 
they have made their laboratory tests, 
while the small baker used substances as 
baking powder which did not yield the 
desired effect. 

The co-operative buying associations 
considered concerted action in the pur- 
chasing of certain merchandise, in order 
to avail themselves of the carload price, 
but the matter was laid over until the 
next meeting. The buying of flour in 
larger quantities was considered. For 
the purpose of concentration on fewer 
brands of flour and consequent larger 
purchases by concerted action, the secre- 
tary compiled a list of the numerous 
brands of fiour handled by the different 
New Jersey co-operative buying associa- 
tions. 

The next conference will be held on 
Nov. 14, at the Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation warehouse, Jersey City. 


Joseph Giambab is building a bakery 
on Bradley Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Discharging End of the Peterson Travelling Oven in the Atlas Plant 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


The grand assault on the old bread 
acts has now taken place. The promised 
bill has been produced. Its real purpose 
is to enthrone weights and measures in- 
spectors as bosses, and irresponsible bosses 
at that, of the bakers; its ostensible 
purpose, as stated in the preamble of 
the bill, is “to provide for the better 
protection of the public in relation to 
the sale of bread.” 

To those bakers who favor its passin 
it is a bill to reduce competition oa 
harass the other fellow. To some simple- 
minded people there is a subtle magic in 
what they call law, which is superior to 
sense and logic, and all three objects, 
as set out above, although in the essence 
contradictory, are not so considered by 
some bakers, and thus we have them on 
the side of the inspectors. 

These innocents, however, belong prin- 
cipally to London. Bakers in the re- 
mainder of England and in Scotland are 
all against the bill. It proposes to con- 
firm, with variations and _ extensions, 
the emergency regulations of wartime. 
Loaves are only to be sold in weights 
of one pound or an integral number of 
pounds, The baker can make the weight 
of his loaves more, but not less, than 
they purport to be. If any baker breaks 
these regulations he is to be fined the 
first time $25, for the second offense 
$250, and for the third or any subse- 
quent offense $500. As there is no pro- 
vision made for imprisonment as an al- 
ternative to the fine, the promoters evi- 
dently think that it will be easier to ruin 
the baker than to improve him by in- 
carceration and enforced reflection. 

Although the baker’s loaves are to be 
guaranteed at a _ certain prescribed 
weight, he is still to be required to keep 
scales and weights in a prominent posi- 
tion in his shop, so that any one who 
has doubts about the weight of his 
loaves may have his fears of deficiency 
allayed. Likewise the baker is still to 
be forced to carry scales and weights in 
any horse drawn or motor vehicle from 
which he is delivering bread, evidently 
for the convenience of the inspectors 
when they hold up the baker’s van in the 
street and want to weigh his loaves. Al- 
so the baker is still to be compelled to 
weigh his bread at time of sale, on the 
request of the customer, or of any per- 
son on his behalf, or of any inspector 
of weights and measures; and if, on this 
matter, the baker is obdurate, he may 
be fined $25. A new and interesting pro- 
posal in this bill is that the baker com- 
mits an offense if he has any light loaves 
in his possession, although he may not be 
exposing or offering them for sale. 

The greatest surprise in the bill, how- 
ever, is the inclusion of Scotland in its 
scope. The “Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee,” whose child this bill is, purpose- 
ly and ostentatiously excluded Scotland 
from the strictures passed on the Eng- 
lish system. This generosity was, as I 
pointed out at the time, evidently be- 
cause there were no Scottish inspectors 
of weights and measures on that com- 
mittee, and the English official who dom- 
inated that body was not interested in 
Scotland. But the inspectors there, with 
their own ends to serve, were not indif- 
ferent, and set about an agitation to get 
their own share of power. The result 
has been that Scotland is also to be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this bill. 

Hitherto Scottish bakers have made 
one sort of loaf of a fixed weight of 
2 Ibs, close packed in the oven, and there- 
fore all crumby except the top and bot- 
tom crusts. All other kinds of loaves, 
of which there may be as many as 15 
varieties, have been sold as “fanc 
bread” at what weight the baker liked, 
but generally at the same price as the 
plain bread. Now, according to this bill, 
this distinction is to be abolished, and 
the baker is to sell all his loaves, what- 
ever their shape or whatever their kind, 
at prescribed weights permanently fixed. 
The Scottish bakers are, of course, up in 
arms over the proposal. The English 
and Scottish bakers are therefore in the 
unusual position of being on the same 
side in a fight, but, for reasons, there is 
not likely to be any real co-ordination of 
efforts. 

In the meantime, through the efforts 
of the English association, the bill has 
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been so successfully opposed in Parlia- 
ment that its consideration has been 
postponed to November, which creates 
an interesting position. The bill was 
intended to replace the present regula- 
tions, which are nearly identical with 
those of the bill. But these regulations 
cease to operate on Aug. 30, so that, if 
they are not continued by some special 
powers and there is no bill to take their 
place, there will be a reversion to the 
rules of the statute law, the bread acts, 
under which the baker can make his 
loaves of any weight he thinks fit. The 
inspectors do not want a reversion to 
such liberty, so there is sure to be some- 
thing done, if the law allows, to prevent 
it before the beginning of September. 


LONDON’S DILEMMA 


The London baking trade has always 
been wobbly on questions affecting the 
sale of bread, and particularly on those 
dealing with fixed weights. In practice 
it has been more or less lawless on this 
matter, The large bakers always main- 
tained, as near as possible, a standard 
weight for their loaves, making them an 
average of 2 lbs. All bread sold over the 
counter was weighed at the time of sale, 
and the loaf, generally deficient, was 
made up to 2 lbs by a piece of bread 
cut from another loaf. It was a regular 
custom, when this method prevailed, to 
weigh all the pieces of dough for loaves 
an ounce or so less than usual whenever 
there happened to be a quantity of stale 
bread left over. By this expedient much 
more of the stale got used up as “make- 
weight.” The small bakers who deliv- 
ered bread to customers’ generally 
weighed their pieces of dough for 2-lb 
loaves at 2 lbs 1 oz, or at most 2 lbs 2 
oz, so that, as loaves, they were short 
weight. The practice had sprung up, on 
delivery, of giving a small roll with each 
loaf, ostensibly as makeweight, and this 
roll satisfied the customers, whether it 
actually made the weight of bread up to 
2 lbs or not. 

The method of trading in London was 
thus rather chaotic, though really not 
unjust to the purchaser, but it was all 
changed during the war period, when the 
government was paying a bread sub- 
sidy, and every one had to sell loaves of 
1 lb or 2 lbs only. Those who still sell 
over the counter, and their number has 
much increased since 1914, desire the 
present arrangement to continue, as 
their competitors who deliver in their 
neighborhoods would need to make their 
loaves of the same weight, while experi- 
ence has shown that the public will pay 
no more for bread delivered at the door 
than for bread it fetches from the bak- 
ers’ shops. 

Recently, when the bread bill had a 
chance of being read in Parliament a 
second time, and its principle thus ac- 
cepted, a mass meeting of London bakers 
was called. Out of some 3,000 master 
bakers in London, there were only about 
250 present. ‘Those with shop trades 
tried to influence the meeting in favor 
of the principle of the bill, by reciting 
stories, rather irrelevant, of the methods 
of competition in pre-war days. But 
there was no appeal to bakers’ rights 
and the value of freedom in the speeches. 

The meeting showed very plainly that 
the London baker cannot see very far 
away from his own door, and is not 
much concerned about principles of any 
kind. The one thing that produced some 
alarm, and induced caution among the 
assembled bakers, was the size of the 
penalties in the bill. The mass meeting, 
therefore, decided that the best thing to 
do would be to reverse the support given 
to the principle of the bill previously, 
and to join forces with the national as- 
sociation in opposing it. 


A MILLERS’ MYSTERY BILL 


Bakers have been somewhat mystified 
by announcements in the daily newspa- 
pers that the “bread amendment act bill” 
has passed its third reading in the House 
of Lords. The surprise was occasioned 
by the knowledge that the other bill, re- 
ferred to above, which was also to amend 
the bread act, had been effectively 
blocked. But the first bread act amend- 
ment bill was only a little one, promoted 
by some millers, who, it seems, posed as 


sticklers for legal rectitude, and worried 
over the necessity for mixing aérating 
chemicals in flour to be sold as “self- 
rising.” The bread acts prohibit the ad- 
dition of any substance to flour, except 
a few harmless ingredients like eggs, 
salt, etc., which are no help in the prep- 
aration of “self-rising” flour; hence the 
desire of the makers of that popular 
article to have the bread act amended. 

The bakers were suspicious, and early 
entered an objection to the passage of 
the bill until they had the assurance that 
the sole purpose of the proposal was to 
legalize the manufacture of self-rising 
flour. Still suspicious, because the 
authorities had never raised any objec- 
tion to the preparation of this special 
flour, the only baker member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Hailwood, secured election on 
the committee that was to deal with the 
bill in detail, and then the ulterior pur- 
pose of the measure seemed to be dis- 
closed, in a proposal made on behalf 
of the government that the additions 
stated should be allowed in all flour. 

As this was virtually the legalizing of 
what we call “treating” flour, a fight 
was put up on behalf of the bakers, and 
the government then withdrew its pro- 
posal, as the bill was a private one. The 
bakers’ objection then ceased. It is 
likely that the measure will in due course 
become law. What use is to be made of 
its provisions afterwards we will see 
later. But the poor old bread act, 
amended a little at a time in this way, 
will soon become a strange skeleton, that 
no man can understand. 


AERATED FINANCE 


Reference has been repeatedly made in 
these notes to a large bread and catering 
concern in London called the Aérated 
Bread Co. The name is a misnomer, 
since a very small portion of the com- 
pany’s business has anything to do with 
bread manufacture. But this is the 
original company that was started to 
manufacture bread on what is known as 
Dr. Dalgeish’s system some 60 years ago. 
This is really making bread in much the 
same way as effervescing mineral waters 
are made. The dough is mixed in a 
closed drum, which, at the same time, is 
filled with carbonic acid gas under pres- 
sure. The dough, in the blown out state, 
is not handled, but the pieces are cut out 
and passed along a channel in which the 
pressure is still maintained, and these 
pieces are ultimately dropped into pans. 
Only soft flour is suitable for making 
bread in this way. When baked it is 
flat and close, and has a raw taste; and 
as bread makers the company made no 
progress. 

An enterprising ex-military man, Ma- 
jor Childs, was managing director for 
many years, and under his enterprise 
light refreshment establishments were 
started. After that the concern grew 
year by year, paying dividends on occa- 
sions of over 30 per cent. In 1917 the 
affairs of the company receded badly. 
The business of tobacconist was taken 
up, and other changes were made, but 
that particular year’s trading resulted 
in a loss of some $75,000. 

Then new blood was infused in the 
directorate, and with it a new spirit of 
enterprise. In the life of the company 
a good many of the shares, or at least it 
was so reported, had been taken by min- 
isters of religion, particularly of the non- 
conformist persuasion, and somehow it 
seemed as if the spirit of the compan 
and its quiet methods of trading took 
their direction from the character of the 
clerical and hignly respectable sharehold- 
ers. The new directorate seemed to get 
down at once to strictly business princi- 
ples and business methods, and absorbed 
a catering concern that had a full li- 
cense to provide intoxicating liquors. 
This absorption opened a new area of 
business to the company which had hith- 
erto been closed, and put it on a level 
with its principal large competitor. 

The company has some 150 shops for 
the sale of light refreshments in London, 
and has just taken over a big concern in 
the same line of business in Liverpool 
and Manchester. It makes a net annual 
profit of about $725,000, has distributed 
about $2,500,000 as bonus shares, and 
has fixed assets valued at a sum consid- 
erably over the present total share capi- 
tal of $5,000,000. Hitherto the whole of 
the capital has .been ordinary shares, 
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These are fully paid up, and there are 
no charges on the property. 

A new departure is being made by the 
offer to the public of $2,500,000 of cumu- 
lative preference shares at a fixed rate of 
64% per cent. These shares will of 
course have first claim on the company’s 
property. They are being offered to the 
public, not at par, but at a premium of 
5 per cent. At the price offered the 
shares will give a net yield of 6.2 per 
cent. As the investment is considered 
very sound, the present shareholders are 
likely to apply for and secure all the 
preference shares. The high finance of 
these London catering concerns is likely 
to lead sooner or later either to a colos- 
sal amalgamation, or to a very severe 
fight. As a rule the ordinary bakers 
take no shares in these companies. 


BAKERS EXHIBITIONS 


The schedule for the bakery exhibition 
in London has just been issued. ‘This 
year it is to be held from Sept. 2 to 8. 
In the bread competitions the only im- 
portant change is that bakers may use 
fat in their dough. There are altogether 
54 distinct classes in which bread compe- 
titions are to be held, besides 17 for 
which the prizes are provided by asso- 
ciations and private firms. In addition 
there are about 50 open confectionery 
classes and some 33 other competitions 
by private firms. 

These figures include the Irish section, 
but the Scottish bakers have a corner to 
themselves, and their competitions are 
separated from the others in the schedule. 
They have 17 distinct bread competitions 
and 31 for confectionery. The total 
number of trials between competing bak- 
ers is thus over 200, and as the entries in 
several classes may run into hundreds, it 
can be seen that the exhibition week, and 
the fortnight before it, are times of ex- 
ceptional activity in many bakeries in 
Britain. 

Private firms interfere in the business 
in other ways than by holding competi- 
tions of their own. The approved meth- 
od is to select some leading competition, 
one for a challenge cup or a shield, and 
then to advertise in the official pro- 
gramme that if the winner of that prize 
has used one company’s special products 
in his successful loaves, it will present 
him with a certain sum of money. The 
large millers here began this method in 
the early days of the exhibition, but have 
now discontinued it, and the practice is 
left to firms selling bread improvers of 
one kind or another. As competitors are 
required to state on their entry forms 
what ingredients they have used in their 
bread, the prize givers are safe enough. 
Some small bakers in the past obtained 
in this way the money which enabled 
them to develop their businesses into 
quite large concerns. The sums now of- 
fered, however, are not nearly so sub- 
stantial as when the millers were the 
givers. ; 

There are no ordinary flour competi- 
tions at the exhibition, and the only one 
in which millers are directly interested is 
that for British wheat flour, for which 
bronze, silver and gold medals are of- 
fered. The flours are to be judged up- 
on their merits as bread flours, as scaling 
flours (that is as flours sold in packets 
for household use), and on their suit- 
ability for use in the manufacture 0! 
biscuits, cakes and puddings. In_ this 
competition there are five classes. Three 
are open to all millers, and two to mill- 
ers whose plants have a capacity of not 
more than five sacks per hour. In three 
of the classes the yield is to be not less 
than 70 per cent of the cleaned wheat: 
in the other two the yield is to be at 
the option of the millers. 

Some of the London millers are now 
making a country flour made from Brit- 
ish grown wheat, to compete with what is 
called country flour, that has been used a 
good deal recently to mix with American. 
This particular British wheat flour com- 
petition has not hitherto had many en: 
tries, but this year the expectation is that 
the number will be increased, probably 
from the source indicated above. 


' A BAKERS’ COLLEGE 


The conference of the National Asso 
ciation of Master Bakers, meeting this 
year at Birmingham, was one of the 
most successful ever held. It was attend- 
ed by over 1,100 master bakers and their 
friends. There were enough of social 
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functions, but also quite good business 
sessions. There was a highly interesting 
discussion between the weights and meas- 
ures inspectors and the assembled bakers 
regarding the bill which has been pre- 
sented to Parliament to make permanent 
the regulations which had been in force 
during the war. The discussion was con- 
ducted with entire good nature, but 
the sympathy of the meetings was almost 
entirely on the side of the bakers. 

This particular conference will be me- 
morable in the history of the trade on 
account of a scheme introduced for the 
institution of a bakers’ college, and the 
building of an imposing structure to 
house the college and certain other 
branches of the work in which the asso- 
ciation is engaged. With the proposal 
an elaborate plan, elevation and interior, 
was submitted to the members. The cen- 
tral offices of the society, and an insur- 
ance company associated with it, were 
to occupy one part of the building; the 
schools for bread and confectionery were 
to be located on the top floors, and there 
were to be a number of offices to be let 
to traders. The rents of these offices, it 
was estimated, would be sufficient to 
pay the ground rent of the building. 

The scheme was considered most praise- 
worthy, and the bakers were flattered 
with the idea, and delighted with the 
pictures provided of the prospective 
building. But after this lip service to 
the proposal, it was voted too ambitious, 
and the trend of opinion was that they 
must wait, and in the meantime use all 
the facilities already available to develop 
further education in the trade. A small 
committee has been appointed to examine 
the possibilities of this college scheme 
further, to report to the association at 
the next conference in June, 1923. It is 
interesting that Thomas Fletcher, who 
brought forward this proposal, was the 
chief promoter of the national associa- 
tion when it was founded 34 years ago. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION 


Trade education in England owes a 
good deal to the help of allied traders, 
as those who sell ww fon their raw ma- 
terial are called. The method of help 
consists generally in providing scholar- 
ships for likely students. Already there 
are about 15 such scholarships available 
at the various full-time schools at London, 
Manchester, Leeds and Cardiff. To this 
list an addition is now to be made by the 
offer of one of the largest milling firms, 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., of three scholarships 
of $250 each at the three provincial 
schools, and one of $350 at the national 
school in London. The increased grant 
to London is on account of the greater 
cost of living there. 

The Worshipful Company of Bakers 
is this year considerably extending its 
beneficence to the London school, by the 
offer of one assisted scholarship and 
two grants of money to London students 
who have profited for a year by their 
studies. The company also presents its 
freedom each year to. the two students 
who do best at thes national school. 
Other firms and private individuals pre- 
sent prizes and medals for competition. 

These helps are all by way of en- 
couraging students, but, as the expense 
of running the establishment is very high, 
other firms provide grants annually of 
raw material, the largest donor in this 
way being Wm. Vernon & Sons, Ltd. 
Yeast, fats, oils and brown and patent 
flours are all given freely by leading 
firms, and help materially to run the 
school successfully. The National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers subscribes 
$1,500 per annum, and the London Mas- 
ter Bakers, $250. The session just fin- 
ished at the London school has been 
highly successful. There is a waiting list 
of students about sufficient to fill the 
available places, while there is to be con- 
siderable expansion of space. The book- 
keeping section of the work during the 
coming session is to be developed in 
new directions, 

SPARRING 

A good deal of sparring that is not 
very serious goes on between the Na- 
tional Association or Master Bakers and 
the National Association of Millers. The 
present dispute, if it may be so called, 
is over the question of bleaching and 

treating” flour. Bakers, particularly 
the large ones, have no difficulty in ar- 
Tanging with their own millers as to 
whether their flour shall be bleached or 
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not, but when the miller offers his flour 
unbleached, the bakers generally have a 
hankering after a little more whiteness. 

Besides these purely personal and pri- 
vate arrangements, a strong public opin- 
ion has grown in the baking trade, not 
so much against bleaching as against 
other forms of “treating” flour, which 
entail the admixture of chemical astrin- 
gents such as phosphates and persalts. 
This opinion is voiced by the National 
Association of Bakers. The secretary 
of that body sent out a circular letter 
to individual millers, particularly to 
those who had given to bakers a guar- 
anty of purity a few years ago, asking 
if they were willing to continue the prac- 
tice. Fifty-nine have replied, offering to 
continue the assurance that they supply 
only pure flour. But while these trad- 
ers are all highly respected, they are for 
the most part small millers with only 
local trade. 

The names of all the large port mills 
are absent from the list, but their reply 
to the bakers’ demands is given by the 
secretary of the millers’ association. This 
reply states that while millers are al- 
ways pleased to meet the demands of 
their customers, and are anxious to work 
in harmony with the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, they cannot agree 
to indicate on their invoices whether 
their flour has been “treated” or not, and 
the reason offered is that such a guar- 
anty would handicap them in competi- 
tion with foreign flour, the millers of 
which do not give, and could not be 
forced to give, any such guaranty. The 
matter rests there, and is likely so to 
remain. 


OIL HEATED OVENS 


I have had an opportunity of care- 
fully inspecting the first installation in 
this country, on a commercial scale, of 
oil heating apparatus for bakers’ ovens. 
The plant is in a large bakery at Wolver- 
hampton. There are four steampipe 
drawplate ovens, and the weekly con- 
sumption of flour is about 500 bbls. Only 
oil is used as fuel. 

The ordinary furnaces, hitherto burn- 
ing coke, have been adapted, in the sim- 
plest way possible, for oil burning. A 
hole about an inch in diameter has been 
drilled in the furnace doors, and the 
fire bars covered with pieces of broken 
fire brick. The oil burner is really ex- 
ternal to the furnace; its nose or nip- 
ple only projects into the hole in the 
furnace door referred to above. The 
burner remains perfectly cold, while, a 
few inches away, a great fan-shaped 
flame is roaring and raising the interior 
of the furnace to a white heat. I was 
a witness to the fact that the tempera- 
ture of the oven was raised over 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit in about half an hour 
from the time the oil was lighted. 

This oil, it seems, is a residual and 
nearly waste product, left after the 
crude oil has had the petrol and kero- 
sene extracted from it. Its present value 
is about 8c per gallon. The oil is in- 
jected into the furnace under pressure 
supplied by a half h-p engine, or motor, 
which works the “blower.” The fire is 
started by simply turning on the oil at 
the tap, and opening the pressure valve. 
Oil supply and pressure can be accu- 
rately adjusted. No expert knowledge is 
needed to manage the burner, and after 
it is lighted it requires no further atten- 
tion. 

The heating is continued while the 
bread is baking, so that the temperature 
of the oven is kept constant during the 
whole baking period. The cost for fuel 
is stated to be a little over 6c per bbl 
of flour made into bread. The bread 
produced at this demonstration was of 
full bulk and plump, and had a bright 
bloom. This crude oil will not burn in 
bulk, but only in a tine spray mixed 
with air, so that there is no danger of 
explosion. Only one type of oven has 
yet been adapted to this mode of heat- 
ing, but offers are made to convert any 
type. The oil produces no smoke or 
smell while burning, nor does it seem to 
leave any odor or solid residue. This 
method .of heating ovens has extreme 
simplicity to recommend it, and bakers 
here are taking much interest in the de- 
velopment. JoHN KirKLAND 





The bakery of Napoleon Arbut, 150 
Brightman Street, New Bedford, Mass., 
was damaged $5,000 by fire. 


After the dough has been correctly 
fermented, properly made up and panned, 
the next step of equal importance is that 
of proofing, baking and cooling. 


PROOFING 


The best proofing temperature is that 
ranging from 95 to 100 degrees. Higher 
or lower temperatures are undesirable. 
It is often the case that little considera- 
tion is given to correct temperature and 
humidity. Usually, proofing is done in 
an atmosphere of too high temperature 
and too great humidity. The principal 
reason for this is that escaping steam is 
used to heat the proofing chamber and 
moisten the air therein. This is bad 
practice, and the modern baker has better 
methods for controlling the temperature 
and humidity in his proofers. Steam or 
hot water radiators are placed in pits 
beneath the proofing chamber or on the 
floor underneath the racks, and regulated 
so as to maintain an even temperature. 

To insure desired humidity, steam is 
allowed to escape in the chamber or is 
run into water vats below it. Bread 
manufacturers are beginning to realize 
the importance of using the minimum 
rather than the maximum quantity of 
steam during proofing. Humidity within 
the proofing chamber should be first suf- 
ficient to prevent crusting or heavy skin- 
ning, but never great enough to produce 
*a sticky surface. When proofed in an 
excessively humid atmosphere and not al- 
lowed to dry in the oven room before 
being introduced into the oven, the crust 
of the loaves will be thin, tough and 
highly glazed. 

Thermometers should be __ inserted 
through the walls or placed on the inner 
walls of the proofing chamber where 
readings can be made quickly and fre- 
quently. The chambers should be well 
lighted, so that the proofing can be close- 
ly observed and the temperature and 
humidity controlled. Proofers are now 
being built so as to enable automatic con- 
trol of both humidity and temperature. 

One of the most common and most 
serious mistakes made by bread makers 
is that of oven proofing. Many seem to 
have the erroneous idea that “big proof” 
insures great oven spring and large vol- 
ume. This, however, is not the case. 
With properly matured doughs of the de- 
sired consistency, short proof and a hot 
oven, one will get the maximum oven 
spring, and along with that good cellular 
formation. This close grain improves 
crumb color and keeping qualities. 


BAKING 


During baking, correct temperature 
and humidity are important. Many small 
bakers are without thermometers on their 
ovens. Without them, uniform baking 
temperature is impossible. Nothing is 
more detrimental to bread quality than 
being baked at too high or too low a 
temperature. When baked in a cool 
oven, bread dries out rapidly because of 
the longer time required in baking. A 
poor grain and pale crust color always 
result. If baked in an excessively hot 
oven the loaves will crust before maxi- 
mum expansion has taken place, and they 
will brown before becoming thoroughly 
baked. This is particularly true with the 
longer loaves. 

The most desirable baking temperature 
is between 475 and 500 degrees. This 
might vary somewhat with the type of the 
oven. It is often the case that oven ther- 
mometers fail to register the correct tem- 
perature of the baking chamber. In such 
cases one must note the thermometer 
reading when his oven is at the most 
desirable baking temperature, and strive 
to keep it at this particular temperature, 
regardless of what it might be. 

Undesirable baking temperatures can 
be traced in most cases to ignorant or 
careless firing. A very large percentage 
of the fuel consumed in many bakeshops 
is unnecessary. It is often the case that, 
with correct firing, one’s fuel bill can be 
reduced as much as 50 per cent. Much 
of the heat liberated when fuel is burned 
passes up-the stack unconsumed. It is a 
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great failing of many bakers to have 
their ovens entirely too hot. This is not 
only a waste of fuel, but lowers bread 
quality. There is as much science con- 
nected with oven firing as with any other 
phase of baking. It should be required 
of all bakers that they make a thorough 
study of oven firing. They should deter- 
mine the most desirable fuel to use in 
their locality, and then, with a thorough 
knowledge of the construction and 
manipulation of the oven, so fire as to 
maintain a uniform baking temperature 
with the least possible fuel consumption. 

The most important thing is to have the 
liberated heat transmitted to the baking 
chamber at the time needed. It is fre- 
quently the case that the fireman fails to 
determine the length of time required for 
the heat liberated in the combustion 
chamber to reach the baking chamber. 
Most firing is not done intelligently, but 
blindly. Often complete combustion of 
fuels is not obtained. Flues should be 
cleaned at regular intervals, the fires 
carefully attended and the oven ther- 
mometers closely watched if one expects 
to maintain the desired temperature dur- 
ing the bread baking period with the 
minimum fuel consumption. 

Humidity control within the baking 
chamber is also important. This is done 
with the moisture escaping from the 
bread during baking and steam intro- 
duced during baking. The steam escap- 
ing from bread during baking is more or 
less constant. That introduced should be 
used with much caution. Bakers are no 
longer using large quantities of steam 
during baking, but as little as possible. 
They have found that when excessive 
quantities are used a highly glazed crust 
is produced. Such crust is pleasing to 
the eye when the loaf is freshly baked, but 
crust of this character cracks easily, and 
after cooling is tough and undesirable. 

For these reasons much bread is now 
baked without any steam, and the best 
bakers are using the minimum amount 
necessary, thereby producing bread with 
a less glazed, crisp, tender crust, one very 
similar to the ideal loaf of the housewife. 

In so far as it is possible, full ovens of 
each type of bread should be baked. 
Each type requires special treatment, 
such as method of loading oven, tempera- 
ture, time of baking, quantity of steam, 
etc. When necessary to bake mixed 
ovens the types of bread baked together 
should require as nearly the same method 
of treatment as possible. Certainly it is 
a mistake to bake pullman bread with 
other bread, if possible to avoid this. 
Less steam is driven off during the baking 
of this style bread and the covered pans, 
exposing more pan surface, produce a 
baking atmosphere similar to that of a 
flash oven. It is advisable to bake this 
first, thereby “taking off the flash heat.” 
If this cannot be done, then rolls or plain 
top bread should be baked first. 

If split top is baked before the flash 
heat is removed, the percentage of blinds 
will be greater. Under this condition 
none of the loaves will break perfectly. 
The crust will form before the loaves 
reach maximum volume, and the perfect 
splitting which takes place later will be 
greatly retarded. Great skill is essential 
in good loading or unloading of ovens. 
This comes only from experience. Ovens 
should be filled and emptied rapidly. 
When peeling into the oven, care should 
be taken that the pans are not jarred. 
This often seriously interferes with maxi- 
mum oven spring and good cellular 
formation. 

COOLING 

After baking, bread should be dumped 
carefully to avoid injury to the loaves. 
A large percentage of the cripples oc- 
curring during dumping is unnecessary. 
Carelessness of the oven men or those 
placing the loaves. on racks should not be 
tolerated. 

While some travelling coolers are being 
operated in large plants with a measure 
of success, still these are in the experi- 
mental stage. Most of the bread baked 
is cooled on racks. Cooling should be 
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done slowly. If exposed to draft or rap- 
idly cooled, the crust will crack. This 
detracts. from the appearance of the loaf 
and allows quicker drying. During the 
first half hour after coming from the 
oven, bread should be allowed to remain 
in the warmer atmosphere of the oven 
room or passed wes | through coolers 
with gradually reduced temperature. It 
requires at least one hour for thorough 
cooling. During this time the tempera- 
ture should be reduced as slowly as pos- 
sible to normal room temperature. 

Humidity also has a pronounced effect 
upon correct cooling of bread prior to 
wrapping. After coming from the oven, 
moisture contimues to escape from the 
loaf. The rate at which this escape de- 
creases as the temperature of bread is 
lowered, reaching a normal minimum loss 
after the loaves have reached room tem- 
perature. If cooled in dry atmospheres 
this moisture lags is much greater than 
it would be if allowed to cool in more 
humid ones. This greater loss of mois- 
ture increases the danger of staleness, 
thus the importance of using humidifiers 
in dry climates to maintain the desired 
per cent of humidity during cooling. In 
very humid climates this is unnecessary. 
In such localities bakers even find it pos- 
sible to bake severai hours or a day pre- 
vious to delivery, which is impossible in 
drier climates. 

WRAPPING 


Bread should never be wrapped until 
thoroughly cool. Under go cooling 
conditions this requires about one hour. 
If wrapped before cool, moisture will 
continue to be driven off. This will con- 
dense on the surface of the loaf or on 
the inner side of the paper, causing the 
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bread to remain soft and soggy. In this 
condition the loaves are easily crushed 
during transportation, and are very liable 
to mold. On the other hand, loaves should 
be wrapped or put into closely construct- 
ed containers to prevent unnecessary dry- 
ing. This will greatly reduce the per- 
centage of stales. After being loaded, 
tags should be placed thereon containing 
consecutive numbers and the time loaded, 
or some other simple method should be 
employed to prevent wrapping before 
fully cooled, and to insure prompt wrap- 
ping after being sufficiently cooled. After 
being wrapped, bread should be protected 
until loaded on the wagons or trucks, to 
prevent, in so far as possible, the escape 
of unnecessary moisture. That to be 
shipped should be packed in boxes, and 
that for the wagons placed in storage 
rooms or packed on the wagons. 

Under no conditions should it be al- 
lowed to remain loosely piled on racks 
in the shop long periods after being 
cooled before being wrapped, or after 
being wrapped before being packed for 
shipping or loaded on the wagons. If 
these precautions are observed the dan- 
ger of becoming stale before reaching the 
housewife will be much lessened. In 
Striving to increase their sales, drivers 
are often shortsighted in overstocking 
customers. Many housewives will take a 
brand of bread other than that generally 
used, rather than accept: a hard loaf. 
Drivers should make an effort to keep 
their customers supplied at all times with 
the correct amount of fresh bread. 

Many bread makers make the serious 
mistake of shipping to country customers 
bread of inferior quality and poorly 
made, or that returned by the drivers. 

* 


This should not be done. The shipping 
trade should be given the same considera- 
tion as the city. It is equally as impor- 
tant that it be supplied with the best 
bread in as fresh condition as possible. 
One should not ship bread that he would 
be ashamed to deliver to his best city 
customers, although competition might 
not be as keen or the danger of complaint 
or refusal be less. 

If a bread manufacturer expects to 
meet competition and realize a good 
growth in business he must give consid- 
eration to every phase of the baking busi- 
ness, realizing that everything depends 
upon quality and service. 


NEBRASKA BAKERS’ OUTING 


The Nebraska Bakers’ Association held 
its annual picnic and outing at Horky’s 
Park, near Crete, on July 27, it being 
the best attended one held by this asso- 
ciation since it was organized. About 175 
were present, and included bakers from 
central and eastern Nebraska, and a few 
from: western Iowa, also a number of 
supply men. 

President Johnson, of the Crete Mills, 
assisted by other officers of the com- 
pany and members of the operating and 
sales departments, acted as hosts to the 
bakers, and took the picnickers on an 
inspection trip through the big plant, 
including the well-equipped laboratory. 
Luncheon was served in the mill, after 
which the bakers were taken by boat and 
autos up the river several miles to the 
park. The afternoon was spent in boat- 
ing, wy baseball and other sports. 
A chicken dinner was served at 7 o’clock, 
and the evening was given over to danc- 


ing. 


Blender and Sifter in the American Institute of Baking 
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THE INSTITUTE’S SCHOOL 
OF BAKING 


(Continued from page 818.) 


because I did not know what was taking 
yen in the dough trough or the pan 

knew how to do things, but not why or 
what I was doing. I have been a member 
of the national association for years, but 
somehow I never saw the possibilities of 
it. I received the association letters from 
time to time, but seldom read any of 
them. In other words, I was what so 
many of the small bakers of the country 
are today—so intent on the details of thx 
shop that I let the bigger opportunities 
slip by me. 

“My business gradually dropped off 
during the past year, and it suddenly 
made me sit up and think, I suppose for 
the first time, of where I was going and 
why the loss of business in towns where 
I had had a well-established trade. [| 
found that my business was going to a 
concern that operated a large number of 
bakeries all through my section. 

“T found that this concern had a cen- 
tral buying office, that all materials had 
to meet the approval of their chemists, 
that every ingredient which they used in 
their bread had been tested in their lal)- 
oratories and that they knew before any 
ingredient ever went into the shop jus! 
what it would do, just the proper con 
ditions for its use, and the best propor- 
tion in which to use it. I knew that when 
a salesman offered them a new substitut: 
or ingredient that they had a means 0! 
trying it out thoroughly before they ever 
took it to the shop. 

“I knew all these things in a general 
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sort of way but 4ia not know how they 
tried these products before they appeared 
in their bread; I thought this sort of 
work could be done only by a chemist 
with a college education and I knew I 
never could do it, for I never had had 
the opportunity to go to college. At one 
time I had tried to decide for myself 
which of three flours which I had offered 
to me were the best. I sent them to a 
chemist for analysis, but the only part 
of his report which I could really under- 
stand was that the bill was twelve dollars 
and a half. 

“The figures which he gave me meant 
something to him, but not to me. After 
that experience I let the idea of having 
a chemist help me go, and thought I would 
just fall back on my old ways of guess- 
ing from the appearance which was the 
best. 

“I bought the most expensive materi- 
als I could, thinking that since the price 
was high they would suit my purpose. 
I found that ingredients which others 
could use successfully would not work 
at all for me. I was getting discouraged 
at my inability to make a go of my busi- 
ness, which I had worked so many years 
to build up, when suddenly the announce- 
ment of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing school of baking caught my eye. I 
wrote a letter asking for information 
about it, and the upshot of it all was that 
I sold out my business and decided to 
take the course, hoping that with the 
knowledge of what I was doing in my 
grasp I could succeed as I never had 
been able to do before. 

“IT have been in the school now for a 
month, and have learned more about bak- 
ing in this short time than my eighteen 
years of practical experience ever taught 
me. I had never stopped before to in- 
vestigate what the ingredients of my 
dough were there for, how they acted, 
or whether there was any difference be- 
tween different brands or kinds of ma- 
terials. The only way I had of doing 
this was by running a batch through the 
shop, and I couldn’t afford to take the 
chance of spoiling a whole barrel of flour 
just to satisfy my occasional curiosity. 

“The knowledge I have gained about 
the composition of ingredients and their 
properties has shown me where I failed. 
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Part of the American Institute’s Mixing Equipment 


“I hardly know how fully to express 
what I know I will get from the entire 
course with its instruction on cost ac- 
counting, sales methods and the many 
other broad sides of baking as a business 
that I have never known. This I do 
know, it will certainly show me how to 
make a loaf of bread better than any I 
had previously aspired to and give me 
a confidence born of knowledge that no 
number of years of experience alone 
could give me. If I could but tell better, 
to the thousands of bakers throughout 
the country who have not yet seen the 
vision, what I now see, I should ask for 
no better opportunity to serve our in- 
dustry.” 


NEW BREAD SCORE CARD 


American Institute of Baking Devises System 
for Scoring—Explanation of the 
Several Factors 


The American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, has devised a score card for 
bread, after a great deal of investiga- 
tion, which represents the consensus of 
opinion of the baking industry as to 
the factors which most truly represent 
the best loaf of bread. 

This score card has been given pre- 
vious publicity, but is thought to be op- 
portune to republish it, giving the ex- 
planation of the several factors. It is 
the aim of the officials to have the bak- 
ing industry adopt this system of scor- 
ing as the only practical system. 

The score card gives 30 points for ex- 
ternal appearance, as follows: volume 10, 
color of crust 8, symmetry of form 2, 
evenness of bake 3, character of crust 
3, break and shred 3; for internal ap- 
pearance 70 points, as follows: grain 10, 
color of crumb 10, flavor (aroma) 15, 
taste 20, and texture 15. 

The explanation of the several factors 
is given as follows: 








EXTERNAL APPEARANCE 
Shape: A smooth top loaf should have 
an even break on sides and ends, be well 
shredded and with no indication of a 
loosened or shell top; a split top loaf 
should be well split, not blind, with the 
cut surfaces well shredded and uniform. 


The split top loaf should show no break 
at the sides. The corners of the loaf 
should be well defined, slightly rounded, 
and there should be no break as they 
approach the top. The crust should be 
even, smooth and uniform in color. 

Size: The ideal loaf should be prop- 
erly proportioned as to length, height 
and breadth. Too short a loaf gives an 
apparently greater volume, but at the 
sacrifice of economy in use. 

Glaze: The glaze resulting from dex- 
trinization of the crust by treatment 
with steam should leave the crust crisp, 
yet pliable, without toughness. Glaze 
should not be considered essential except 
where the customer fancies it. 

Volume: The loaf should have good 
but not excessive volume. A standard 
plain top loaf, weighing one pound, 
should have a volume of not less than 
1,800 c.c. 

Color of crust: While the demands of 
the different parts of the country vary 
somewhat, the ideal crust color is best 
described as a golden brown. A well- 
baked loaf of suitable materials will be 
uniformly colored. Sides, ends and bot- 
tom should not show a pale or dead 
color, but should be golden brown. 

Character of crust: A good crust is 
even surfaced, reasonably free from 
humps or wrinkles, but it may be slightly 
checked as the result of contraction dur- 
ing cooling. It should be tender, and 
the top crust should be of uniform thick- 
ness. 

INTERNAL APPEARANCE 

Grain: The terms grain, texture and 
pile lack definiteness of meaning and 
are often confused. Grain is a condi- 
tion of the crumb or interior of the loaf, 
and defines the character of the cell 
structure and the size of the cell. The 
ideal grain is close and firm, with small, 
elongated, thin-walled cells. The cells 
are uniform in size, evenly distributed 
throughout the loaf, and not larger than 
small bird shot, and their greatest diam- 
eter is vertical rather than horizontal. 

Color of crumb: While whiteness is 
desirable and denotes the use of high 
grade flours, the tint of the ideal loaf is 
described as creamy white. The crumb 
should show no dark streaks or patches, 
but should-be uniformly colored. 
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Flavor or aroma: No term used in de- 
scribing bread is more confusing than 
flavor. As here used it is the aroma as 
recognized by the organs of smell. The 
aroma will be noted by a skilled baker as 
sweet, rich, fresh, malty, musty, metallic, 
cheesy, or sour. The flavor of an ideal 
bread is best described as true wheat, 
sweet, nutty. 

Taste: The most important attribute 
of good bread is a pleasing and satisfy- 
ing taste. The taste of bread is deter- 
mined by the organs of taste as dis- 
tinguished from the organs of smell. 
The ideal taste is the same as the ideal 
flavor, namely, true wheat, sweet and 
nutty. 

Texture: Texture is determined by 
the sense of touch. It depends upon 
the physical condition of the crumb and 
to a minor degree is influenced by the 
grain. It is an expression of the elas- 
ticity, softness or pliability, and smooth- 
ness or silkiness, of the crumb. The cut 
loaf should be so elastic that when 
pressed by the finger it resumes its orig- 
inal shape. The ideal texture is soft 
and velvety, without weakness or doughi- 
ness. 





INDIANA ZONE MEETINGS 


The zone meetings held by the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association are proving very 
popular with the members, and generally 
are well attended. One of the best was 
held at Seymour on July 26. A chicken 
dinner at the Fosgate Hotel preceded 
the business meeting, which was attended 
by 23 members. 

President Quigg presided, and in his 
opening remarks gave an outline of the 
activities of the association, and its fu- 
ture plans. John Shields, of the Blish 
Milling Co., was the principal speaker 
of the evening. Mr. Shields is also pres!- 
dent of the Indiana Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and vice president of the state 
chamber of commerce. He spoke of the 
necessity of associations, not only for 
bakers, millers, etc., but for all trades 
and industries. 

The assistance the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation had rendered its members 1” 
the way of securing better freight rates 
on commodities, which in turn had been 
passed on to the public by lower prices 
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on their manufactured products, was de- 
scribed by the speaker. He pointed out 
that whereas the efforts of the individual 
would have probably failed in obtaining 
these results, the combined move was suc- 
cessful. Mr. Shields also dwelt on the 
economic relations of the United States 
and Europe, and explained how the in- 
dividual business man was affected by 
affairs of international scope. 

Every baker and supply man present 
was called upon for a short talk. This 
gave the members an opportunity of dis- 
cussing topics of vital interest. 


BREAD TRADE NORMAL 


Business on Pacific Coast Better Than Usual 
for This Time of Year—Bread 
Quality Improving 


Seatrte, WasH., Aug. 19.—Little com- 
plaint is heard from bakers in this terri- 
tory, considering that this should be the 
dullest season of the year. Especially 
in the territory north of and including 
San Francisco is business holding re- 
markably well. Bakers report better 
than normal outputs for the season, and 
little below average outputs for the 
year. Bread quality is somewhat better 
than last month, but the quality is a 
little below standard, Prices are strong 
at last month’s quotations, with perhaps 
less cutting than usual; 8c and Ile, 
wrapped, wholesale, prevail for the 1-lb 
and 11%-lb loaves, respectively. 

Flour quotations failing to interest 
bakers. Larger wholesalers are contract- 
ing for small amounts for 30@60-day de- 
liveries, but little immediate shipment is 
being stipulated. 
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The labor situation is normal, with 
plenty of men available for jobs, the 
idle lists being fuller of competent bak- 
ers than for several years. 

NOTES 

E. W. Losey, proprietor of the Daily 
bread shop, Pasadena, Cal., spent several 
days in San Francisco looking over the 
baking situation. He will remodel his 
retail bakery, putting in additional 
equipment and a ventilating system. 

George White and W. C. Shaller, of 
the Ideal Electric Oven Co., San Fran- 
cisco, are spending several days in Ore- 
gon and Washington on their way east in 
the interest of their company. 

The Clara Lewis Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, which was recently taken over by 
the creditors, has been sold and in future 
will be known as the Log Cabin Bakeries. 
E, Mayer and Anton Tutter are pro- 
prietors of the new concern. For many 
years Mr. Mayer was Los Angeles man- 
ager of the Fisher Flour Mills. Mr. 
Tutter, formerly with the National Bak- 
ing Co., Seattle, has just returned from 
a six months’ tour of Europe. They will 
do strictly a retail business, disposing of 
their products through a number of 
stores in markets and central business 
locations. 

It is reported that the United Baking 
Co., San Diego, has been taken over by 
creditors and is being operated under a 
reorganization plan. Dorothy South was 
formerly president and manager. 

EK. Berberet, of the Barker bakery, 
Long Beach, Cal., is installing a proofer. 

The Cramer Baking Co., San Diego, 
is building an addition to its plant. The 
installation of a patent oven and addi- 


tional machine equipment is contem- 
plated. 

Thomas Smith, sales manager of the 
Fleischmann Co., with headquarters in 
Peekskill, N. Y., has spent several weeks 
touring the Pacific Coast, visiting agen- 
cies. With H. W. Robinson, president 
and general manager of the Fleischmann 
Co., of California, and Mrs. Robinson, 
he motored to southern California, visit- 
ing the trade. 

Clyde Patty, who has charge of the 
bakery department of Lipman, Wolfe & 
Co., Portland, is in the hospital being 
treated for stomach ulcers. Mr. Patty 
is well known in baking circles in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

L. A. Deer has purchased the Lithia 
bakery, Ashland, Oregon, from R. H. 
Lockwood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Harrison, with 
their son, Robert, have been enjoying a 
camping trip by automobile to the vari- 
ous Oregon beaches, and visiting in Salem 
and Portland. Mr. Harrison is proprie- 
tor of Baker’s bakery, of Baker, Oregon. 

The Barker Baking Co. plans moving 
into its new plant on Seventeenth and 
Sandy Boulevard, Portland, and expects 
to be baking in the new ovens about 
Sept. 1. R. A. Wornock is proprietor. 

W. J. Gordon has bought the Electric 
bakery, 554 Williams Avenue, Portland, 
from J. W. Gerber. 

A_ new electric oven has been installed 
by Bradley’s Pies, Inc., Seattle. 

The Rainier Valley bakery, Seattle, is 
now conducted by the Snowhite Baking 
Co. 

Mike Mikedis, Calexico, Cal., is install- 
ing a new oven. 

Andino & Borlo have sold the Cali- 
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fornia bakery, Mountain View, Cal., to 
Viariso & Gozzelino. 

W. C. Bowling has opened a bakery in 
Weiser, Idaho. 

The Electric bakery, Yreka,+Cal., has 
installed some new equipment. M. Wack- 
er is proprietor. 

C. L. Thomas has sold his interest in 
the Home bakery, Clovis, N. M., to C. N. 
Hardy. 

Neff & McPherson have opened the 
Tulip bakery, in Bellingham, Wash. 

Leaving their bakery at Charleston, 
Wash., in charge of Mr. Fenstermaker, 
of Seattle, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Adams 
are visiting their old home in Nebraska. 

The Twin City bakery, Hoquiam, 
Wash., has bought a new delivery car. 
William Edwards is manager of this con- 
cern. 

F. A. Eggimann, Arlington, Oregon, is 
building a bakery. 

The Home bakery, Visalia, Cal., has 
added new equipment. J. A. Sutton is 
proprietor. 

The Royal bakery and confectionery, 
Portland, hereafter will sell only at 
wholesale. The place it so long occupied 
in the Royal Building, with its restaurant 
and retail bakery, has been leased to 
Swetland’s, Inc., for a _ confectionery 
store. William B. Heusner is proprietor 
of the Royal bakery, and J. E. Hawkins 
manager of Swetland’s, Inc. 

A. M. Garrett, 51 years old, a driver 
for the Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, 
was killed almost instantly when his truck 
was struck by a Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle switch engine, at the ferry land- 
ing at Whitwood Court. He is survived 
by his widow and a married daughter. 

Barnes & Bowen, Olympia, Wash., have 
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incorporated, with $40,000 capital stock. 
They operate a large grocery store and 
bakery. Incorporators are John C. 
Barnes, C. H. Bowen, F. D. Cook, G. E. 
Stearns and Thomas McConkey. 

Fire of unknown origin, starting in the 
Petite doughnut factory, July 23, seri- 
ously threatened the business district of 
Seaside, Oregon. 

The Home bakery, Kingman, Ariz., re- 
cently was burned. Insurance partially 
covered the loss. Melvin George, proprie- 
tor, will open again in another location. 

William F. Ireland, secretary of the 
Southern California Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation, is conducting an employment 
bureau at his office, 317 Coulter Building, 
Los Angeles. 

The R. D. Wheeler Co., 1222-24 Wash- 
ington Street, Los Angeles, has leased 
the room next door for an office and re- 
tail store. 

Theodore Van De Kamp, of the Van 
De Kamp Holland Dutch bakery, Los 
Angeles, | # added two more of his at- 
tractive “Windmill” retail shops to his 
list, one at Twenty-fourth and Vermont, 
and one at Thirty-fifth and Vermont. 
These are unique and distinctive branch 
stores, much more rom to the eye 
and surrounding landscape than the ordi- 
nary run of retail stores. 

Under the management of H. Pease 
and A. Ulmer, a bakery has been opened 
at 225 Church Street, San Francisco. 

The Modern bakery, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
has installed some new machine equip- 
ment, 

P. O. Peterson has opened a wholesale 
bakery on Dearborn Avenue, Seattle. He 
formerly was connected with the Western 
bakery. 

New electric ovens have been installed 
by the Kimball-Harrison Catering Co., 
Westlake Avenue, Seattle. 

The French Bakery Co. 407 Sixth 
Street, Portland, has a new delivery car. 

J. A. Mills, who formerly ran a bakery 
in Canton, S. D., is in Los Angeles plan- 
ning to again enter the baking trade. 

e American bakery, 1410 Thirteenth 
Avenue, Oakland, Cal., has installed new 
equipment. H. Damon is proprietor. 

The French Snail bakery, San Diego, 
plans installing a new electric oven. 

C. Grube is general manager. 

A new bakery has been opened in Pasa- 
dena, at 716 Fair Oaks Avenue, by Sheets 
& age” & 

The White Lily bakery, Newman, Cal., 
William Diefenbach, proprietor, has pur- 
chased a new oven. 

Mr. Hascal, formerly in the candy busi- 
ness in San Jose, Cal., has opened the 
Peter Pan pastry shop, 191 South First 
Street. 

The City aa f has been opened in 
Los Vegas, N. M., by John Silva, Jr., 
formerly connected with the Superior 
bakery. 

The Perfection bakery, Hillsboro, Ore- 
gon, has added another oven. August 
' Moeding is proprietor. 

Nelson Bendt has sold an interest in 
his bakery at Grantsville, Utah, to An- 
drew Wolf. 

J. L. Flanders has sold the Culdesac 
(Idaho) Bakery to I. C. Shangle. 

H. Norman and B. J. Patten have pur- 
chased the Tehachapi (Cal.) Bakery. 

S. A. North has bought the Superior 
bakery, Sawtelle, Cal., from Harding & 
Siko. 

The White Rose bakery has been 
opened in Santa Rosa, Cal., by Rudolph 
Dettwyler, formerly connected with the 
Chocolate Shoppe. 

A new bakery under the management 
of William Jones has been opened at 6866 
South Hoover, Los Angeles. 

Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, has a 
new bakery and upstairs tearoom, operat- 
ed by C. escer. 

The Sunshine grocery stores, of San 
Mateo, Burlingame, Palo Alto and Red- 
wood City, Cal., have opened electric bak- 
ery departments. 

G. Faldetta has purchased an interest 
in the Ruby bakery, 446 Union, San 
Francisco, from G, Megnacco. 

A, Joe and W. B. Guinand have bought 
the New Mission bakery, 3381 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, from F. Lileff. 

S. Kiehl has opened a bakery at 2901 
Clement Street, San Francisco. 


An Electrik-Maid bakeshop has been 
a at 1320 Main Street, Columbia, 
S. C. 
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GENERAL TRADE NOTES 





New Bakeries Being Opened—Capacities Being Increased— Numerous 
Business Changes—News from Various States 


INDIANA 


Vance Hill, of Seymour, has bought 
the Likens bakery, Crothersville. 

Two additional steam ovens are under 
construction at the plant of the Taggart 
Baking Co., 18 North New Jersey Street, 
Indianapolis. About $60,000 will be spent 
in improvements. 

J. L. Johnson, formerly in the baking 
business at Lowell, has opened a bakery 
at Whiting. 

Fred W. Busse has retired as presi- 
dent of the Busse Baking Co., South 
Bend, and has gone to Battle Creek, 
Mich., for a rest cure. George Peterson 
and Walter Hisey have been placed in 
charge of the plant, with Joseph Gar- 
ange as superintendent of manufactur- 
ing. 

Denzel Mullins, of Warren, has ac- 
quired the Buller bakery, Fairmount. 

The Smith bakery, 823-825 Fort Wayne 
Avenue, Indianapolis, recently damaged 
by fire, is being rebuilt. 

The Master Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
is building an addition to its plant. 

The Brudi Bakery Co., Fort Wayne, 
was sold for $15,000 at a receiver’s sale 
to W. R. Klaehn, who was acting for a 
number of stockholders. The plant will 
be reopened with Henry Brudi, former 
manager, in charge. 

Walter Hisey, formerly connected with 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is now with 
the Busse Baking Co., South Bend, in the 
capacity of manager. 

Mendenhall & Gilbert, Warsaw, have 
sold their bakery to Hugo Gemmer. 

The Deitrich Bakery Co., Hammond, 
will spend. about $45,000 in remodeling its 
plant. 

F, M. Beatty, Hartford City, has sold 
his bakery to L. Lotberg and F. M. 
Duffy. 





KENTUCKY 

The food exposition arranged by the 
Retail Grocers’ Association of Louis- 
ville, in co-operation with bakers, flour 
handlers and distributors of food prod- 
ucts, will be held at the Armory, Nov. 
9-18, and promises to be the biggest 
thing of its kind in the history of the 
state. It will be planned after the fa- 
mous Nishni Novgorod and the Leipzig 
merchandising fair. 

Lyons & Todd have succeeded J. C. 
Risk & Son in the baking business at 
Shelbyville. 

E. Hellmueller, formerly with the New 
York bakery, has opened the baxter 
bakery, at 434 Baxter Avenue, Louisville. 

E. A. Kensiz, vice president of the 
Louisville Master Bakers’ Association, is 
on a pleasure trip to the Yellowstone 
Park. 

A. Ivison, of the Quaker Maid Co., 
Louisville, is on a month’s vacation to 
eastern cities, and will visit a number 
of bakeries to get ideas to embody into 
extensive improvements his firm will 
make. 

The general plan of the new bakery 
of Carl Bachman, Louisville, is that of 
the California bungalow, 160x30 feet, of 
dark red face brick. On the second floor 
is a seven-room apartment, the home of 
Mr. Bachman, who succeeded his father, 
the latter having operated a shop for 
over 45 years on Market Street. _ 

M. Gernert is operating the Yurt bak- 
ery, 831 East Jefferson Street, Louis- 
ville. 

Lee Lewis is having the building at 
Fourth and Guthrie streets, Louisville, 
remodeled for a retail bakery. 

L. B. Willoughby, Bowling Green, bak- 
er, is sojourning in Mexico. 

The Homaister Hotel, Newport, has 
been selected as the headquarters for 
the annual convention of the Kentucky 
Bakers’ Association, Oct. 17-18, 


MICHIGAN 

Adolph Schneider, operating the In- 
dian Village bakery, has completed an 
addition to his shop on Mack Avenue, 
Detroit, and installed new machinery and 
appliances. 

Albert Beers has opened a bakery at 
7735 Wilson Avenue, Detroit. - 





The new bakery of Schwinck Bros., on 
Genesee Street, Saginaw, is in operation. 

The Gauss Baking Co., Lansing, has 
been . consolidated with the Lawrence 
Baking Co. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. is 
erecting a three-story building on Mer- 
ritt Street, Detroit, to house the offices, 
bakery, grocery warehouse and garage. 
The structure is of re-enforced concrete 
and steel construction, with direct ship- 
ping facilities on the Michigan Central 
Railroad, and will be the largest build- 
ing for this class of work in Detroit. 

Harry Bottisitone, 928 Michigan Ave- 
nue, Detroit, has added another oven. 

Achiel Revyn has opened a bakery at 
9120 Charlevoix Avenue, Detroit. 

Mato Orlich has bought the bakery of 
M. A. Cole, 6000 Thirtieth Street, De- 
troit. 

The penny | Baking Co. Flint, suf- 
fered a loss by fire amounting to $4,000. 

The Mills Baking Co. 5165 Fourth 
Avenue, Detroit, is building a large addi- 
tion to its plant. 

J. F. Stutz recently entertained the 
sales force and department heads of the 
Aikman Bakery Co., Port Huron, at a 
luncheon at the Port Huron Golf Club, 
given in honor of S. W. McFarland, the 
retiring receiver of the company. W. H. 
Clark, as chairman, presented Mr. Mc- 
Farland with a travelling golf bag, and 
on behalf of the organization thanked 
him for his loyalty during his term of 
office. 

Chester Zieleczniski has sold his bak- 
ery, 12002 Lumpkin Avenue, Detroit, to 
the Liberty Baking Co., and will return 
to Europe. 

John Miller has opened a bakery at 
Lillibridge and Kercheval avenues, De- 
troit. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


C. M. Robbins has opened a bakery at 
North Attleboro, Mass. 

The Webster bakery has succeeded 
the R. & G. bakery, on School Street, 
Webster, Mass., with J. A. Dion, Jr., as 
proprietor. ° 

Max Shaftel, operating a bakery at 
Main and Bank’ streets, Ansonia, Conn., 
is erecting a new building. 

William Kramer, baker at Fair Haven, 
Conn., with his family is on a motor trip 
to Chicago. 





OHIO 

At the pure food show at Chester 
Park, Cincinnati, held the last week in 
July, the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. fea- 
tured self-rising pancake flour and 
served pancakes with butter and sirup. 
It also gave a barrel of flour in a guess- 
ing contest. The Schulze Baking Co. and 
the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co. exhibit- 
ed loaves of bread from 5 to 15 feet 
long, and the Fleischmann Co. dis- 
tributed samples of “Yeastade,” a new 
fruit drink made by -combining fruit 
juices and yeast. 

The National Biscuit Co. has awarded 
the contract for the construction of a 
new warehouse in Cincinnati, to repre- 
sent an investment of approximately 
$500,000. 

Bradford & Warren have leased the 
Brice bakery, on Beaver Street, Niles. 

The Donaldson Baking Co., 391 East 
Moler Street, Columbus, is enlarging its 
plant. 

Holcomb & ‘Doty have succeeded H. 
Gosney in the baking business at East 
Palestine. 

The Ruhl-Ackerman Co. has opened a 
bakery at 133 North State Street, 
Marion. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire damaged the bakery of Charles 
Zappia, DuBois, to the extent of $5,000. 

Daniel Sabursky, of Farrell, Pa., has 
acquired the Home bakery, on Walnut 
Street, Sharon, from Fred Engle. 

Fire practically destroyed the Cole- 
man bakery, Everette. It will be re- 
built at once. ° 

Fleckenstein’s home bakery, East First 
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Street, Oil City, will erect a modern 
bakery at Frant and Bridge streets. 

The bakery operated at Donora by 
Joseph Moestich has been taken over 
by the Donora Trust Co. 

Fred and William Hoffman, formerly 
with bakeries at Greensburg, have opened 
a shop on Alexander Street, that city. 

Daniel Tesolin has sold the Standard 
bakery, Monessen, to Kline & Thomp- 
son, of McKeesport. 

F. J. McGuinn, operating a bakery on 
Gallitan Street, Uniontown, has consoli- 
dated with the Commercial bakery, on 
Beeson Street. 

Samuel Fingeretts has moved his bak- 
ery from East Street, Uniontown, to 
Gallitan Street. 

E. H. Repp has engaged in the baking 
business at Walnut Grove, a suburb of 
Johnstown. 

C. D. Binderdash has taken over the 
Chessrown bakery, on Main Street, \\o- 
nongahela. 

Martin McCamely, for years in charge 
of the baking department of the Liberty 
Trading Co., Osceola Mills, has bouglit 
the business and will operate it under 
the name of the Liberty Baking Co. 

J. A. Zimmerman has bought the in- 
terest of his partner, John Klinger, in 
the baking firm of Zimmerman & Klin- 
ger, Lewisburg. 

C. F. Ditchey, proprietor of the 
Ditchey Bakery Co., Shenandoah, is the 
Democratic nominee for Congress in the 
thirteenth congressional district. 

A. H. Ressler, of the Hatschaw & 
Ressler Bakery Co., Waynesboro, his 
returned from an auto trip through Ne 
England and New York. 

Forty thousand loaves of bread were 
ruined by fire and water when the plant 
of the Freihofer Baking Co., on Union 
Boulevard, Allentown, was damaged |), 
fire. Repairs are being made. 

G. J. Conly, proprietor of the Park 
way Baking Co., Philadelphia, with his 
family, is at Ocean City, N. J. 

Beaver Bros., Burnham, are the new 
owners of the Standard bakery. 

The Tasty Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
has completed its new plant and will oc- 
cupy same next month. The building is 
five stories and basement, of re-enforced 
concrete, brick and tile. 

Over 8,000 people inspected the new 
plant of the Mayer Baking Co., Phila 
delphia, on opening day. It is three 
stories high, with basement, of brick and 
re-enforced concrete. The first and sec 
ond floors are given over to the brea: 
and delivery departments, and the cake 
department is located on the third. 

Letterman Bros., of Lewistown, hav: 
opened a bakery at Bloomsburg. 

John Anderson, general manager of 
the Horn & Hardart Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, is on a trip to Holland. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philade! 
phia, is installing additional machinery 
in its plant at Twentieth Street and 
Indiana Avenue. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


J. A. Gates has opened a bakery at 
Glademoor, Fla. 

J. A. Wannecke is erecting a bakery 
building at Tavares, Fla. 

-The New Process bakery has been 
opened at 1513 Elm Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Bristow (Okla.) Baking Co. has 
completed plans for the erection of 4 
bakery, ice cream and refrigerating 
plant to cost approximately $50,000. 

Ww. Rhamy, Ralston, Okla., }\\s 
added another steam bread oven and 
moved into the brick building recently 
overhauled to house his bakery. 

Leonard & Kunkel, 1304 
Laurens Street, Baltimore, will erect 4 
one-story brick and concrete bakery, 
80x120. 

C. D. Majewski is erecting a one-stury 
brick building, 23x116, at 131 Collins 
Street, Miami, Fla., to be used as 4 
bakery. 

The American Baking Co., Rome, ('\., 
is making extensive improvements to its 
plant on East First Street, near Seventh 
Avenue. 

The Carreaud bakery, Dallas, Texis, 
was damaged $20,000 by fire; covered |) 
insurance. 

The Capital Cake Co., Baltimore, is 
moved into its new plant at Gary and 
Pressman streets, erected at a cost of 
approximately $25,000. 

J. Harry Woo rrince. 
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The flour trade, from the importers’ 
point of view, has been distinctly better 
for strong flours during the past week. 
While the prices realized do not show 
much profit, the fact that sales have been 
made, after the long spell of dull days, 
is cheering. This has been brought about 
hy the very definite inquiry for parcels 
in store and afloat, which have been 
cleared from the market, and gone into 
consumption to such an extent that good 
quality export patents are now hard to 
find in either of these positions, and 
prices, in consequence, keep very firm. 
The lower priced medium export patent 
does not find such a ready sale, but in 
the absence of the better quality it is also 
going into consumption slowly. 

Buyers are but little interested in of- 
fers for first half August and all August 
seaboard; nevertheless, many. importers 
consider they will be wanted as soon as 
a steamer’s name can be given. The 
smaller arrivals have undoubtedly been 
a help to the trade, and the general 
opinion is that arrivals are likely to be 
light for some time. This is a small 
silver lining to the big dark cloud that 
has been hanging over the market for so 
long, and it is to be hoped that it will 
not again be obscured by consignments, 
which always have and always will play 
havoe with the market. 

Home millers have been manufactur- 
ing flour from Manitoban and ‘Australian 
wheats alone, in an attempt to compete 
with imported flours of a similar nature, 
but the opinion of the trade is that it 
has not been a success, and will probably 
he dropped. They cannot expect to be 
able to compete successfully in quality 
with a product delivered immediately to 
the bakehouse, against a good, pure and 
unbleached imported flour, with its add- 
ed six to eight weeks’ natural age, even 
if it is made from similar wheats. 

Australian flour continues the black 
spot in this market but, owing to the 
low comparative price at which it is be- 
ing offered, even it is attracting more at- 
tention than formerly, and as it is antici- 
pated that future arrivals will be light, 
the forward and afloat pressure will be 
reduced, so that prices must harden. It 
is the cheapest and best value on the 
arket, sound and dry, and is offered 
it less than home millers are prepared 
to sell their all English straights made 
irom old wheat. In normal times it 
would find a ready sale at 1@2s above 
its English competitor. 

The new English flour which is ex- 
pected on the market in about six weeks, 
will not have nearly the same hard and 
(ry qualities of the old crop, so that the 
comparative value of the Australian 
flour should be enhanced. 

london millers advanced their official 
price 6d on Monday last, which should 
normally be a help to the trade, but in 
this case it is offset by one of the larg- 
est London millers inohing a cut price to 
the baking trade, by offering straights at 
4s under the official price, which today 
1s 44s 6d, ex-mill, equal to 41s, c.i.f. 

Flour arrivals, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
from United States (Atlantic), 2,772; 
Canada, 4,517; Pacific, 1,600; Australia, 
5,374; Continent, 250. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Cable offers from mills are inclined to 
be lower, but the actual forward busi- 
ness has been small. The anticipated 
volume of the spring wheat crop is mak- 
ing buyers very cautious. Spot values 
have kept firm, owing to scarcity. Ca- 
nadian export patents of medium quality 
are 39s, c.i.f., for September shipment 
from seaboard, but a similar quality has 
been offered at 37s 6d, c.i.f., at which 
price business had been done. The spot 
value is equal to 38s, c.i.f. Better qual- 
ity is offered at 40@A4ls, c.i.f., with spot 
value at 40s 6d, c.i.f., at which price 
there have been sales. 

Minneapolis export patents have come 
down to 42s 6d, c.i.f., but while this 
price was bid earlier in the week it is 
doubtful if business could be done today 
at the figure, except for small lots to 
needy buyers. Kansas export patents 
are cheaper, good exports being offered 
for shipment at as low as 37s 6d, c.i.f., 
but this class of flour is still not suffi- 
ciently attractive. 

Australian on passage and arrived is 
on offer at 35s 6d, c.i.f., with slow trade, 
but more inquiry. Argentine low grade 
is offered for shipment at 23s 9d, c.i-f., 
without selling; on the spot it can be 
purchased at about the same equivalent. 

English country flour (straights) tends 
lower at about 39s, which is equal to 3s 
less than c.i.f. London milled flour is 
officially 6d dearer at 44s 6d, ex-mill, for 
straight run, but one at least of the mill- 
ers is prepared to take 4s less. 


WHEAT PRICES 


With the liquidation of the July posi- 
tion, wheat prices are lower, and today 
the trade is very slow. Continental ex- 
changes are all lower, compared with the 
pound sterling, particularly the German. 
This, while reducing their buying capac- 
ity, also reduces the speculative element 
in continental purchases. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba for August shipment is 
56s 3d, sellers, October 50s 6d, and No- 
vember 49s 9d, all c.i.f. No. 3 northern 
Manitoba on passage is offered at 52s, 
c.i.f., No. 2 hard winters on passage at 
50s 3d, July/August 47s 9d, and August/ 
September 47s, c.i.f. Australian is firm- 
ly held at 53s. Argentine 631,-lb Rosafe 
on passage is offered at 52s 3d, and July/ 
August at 51s 94d, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


Owing to short running time by mills, 
prices are firm. London milled bran 
£6 10s, and middlings £8 10s, both ex- 
mill. Plate pollard afloat and for ship- 
ment at £6 2s 6d, with buyers at £6. 
Fine plate middlings are offered at £8 
10s, and continental middlings are un- 
changed at £8 10s, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Demand very dull, although prices are 
unchanged for Midlothian and Aberdeen 
at 57s 6d and 51s 6d, ex-mill, respective- 
ly. American offers are inclined to be 
easier, and business might be possible at 
40s 6d, c.i.f. American rolled oats are 
about 6d lower at 42s 6d, c.i-f. 


NOTES 


F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co. 
New York, was in London this week. 
He has been on this side for some time 
in the interests of his firm. 

P. L. Read, representing the John F. 
Meyer & Sons Milling Co., St. Louis, ar- 
rived in London a few days ago and in- 
tends spending some weeks here. He is 
a Londoner, and returns to his native 
city after several years’ absence in 
America. 

George E. Dean, president and general 
manager of the Union Steel Products 
Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich., called at this 


office this week. He is on his way home 
after making an extended tour of the 
Continent, having visited France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. While in Ger- 
many he took the opportunity of seeing 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau. He 
will sail for New York on the Baltic, 
Aug. 19. 


SCOTLAND 

There is little change in the prices rul- 
ing in the Scottish market, compared with 
last week. The strike on your side of 
the Atlantic is giving some degree of con- 
cern, and freights, as expected, are firm- 
ing up a bit. Otherwise, there is no new 
feature to note. Arrivals are not heavy, 
and the quantities of both wheat and 
flour in store are being reduced. The 
only flour that seems easier during the 
week’s interval is Canadian winter, which 
is now offered at 45s, c.i.f. 

Bakers are still disposed to confine 
their buying to stocks near at hand or 
on spot. They are said to be looking for 
high grade flours around 40s, but these, 
of course, are not generally available, 
although some popular export patent 
brands are not far removed from this 
level. 

AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


The position of Australian flour is 
worth attention. Andrew Law, of the 
flour importing firm of Crawford & Law, 
has been pointing out the facts in a letter 
to the daily press. He makes a good 
point in the controversy being waged here 
at present over the safeguarding of in- 
dustries act, which is a sample of pro- 
tection under a guise that is calculated 
to appeal to the people. This measure 
seeks to offer protective duties to articles 
from countries whose rate of exchange 
enables them to export cheaply. 

Mr. Law shows the public that the high- 

er the miller is able to sell his bran the 
more cheaply can he sell his flour. On 
May 31, when the price of bran from 
British mills was quoted at £6 10s@£7 
per ton, a Melbourne quotation was £9 
2s 6d. Thus the Australian miller had 
the advantage of at least £2 2s 6d on 
his bran, and had also the advantage in 
freight, since the British miller had to 
pay freight on the bran proportion of 
his wheat imports. 
’ Taking these two items together, the 
Australian miller was able to undersell 
the British miller in the British flour 
markets by about 4s per sack, and in 
point of fact did so. When grazing is 
poor the price of bran in Australia is 
good, and vice versa. But if bran is dear, 
the British public gets the advantage in 
cheaper flour. 

The argument was used to show the 
absurdity of attempting, as was actually 
suggested in Parliament, to treat Aus- 
tralian flour as dumped goods. Mr. Law 
submits that, if this attitude were adopt- 
ed, it would amount to admitting a claim 
that the British millers were entitled to 
take advantage of a temporary condition 
of affairs to secure for their trade a per- 
manent monopoly. Such a monopoly, of 
course, would be at the expense of the 
British bread consumer. 


LIVERPOOL 


The market kept steady for a day or 
two, but for the last four or five days 
has been dropping steadily, partly due to 
the fact that both Argentina and America 
were shipping in large quantities, and 
also that German exchange was once 
again falling rapidly. In comparison to 
last week’s prices, this market is about 
ls down, and Argentina about Is 6d. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures for De- 
cember delivery show:a loss of about 
2d per ctl. 

Buyers are not displaying any interest 


for the moment in Manitoba export pat- 
ents for forward delivery. They are 
quoted at about 38s, c.i.f., for August 
shipment, while on spot there is very lit- 
tle demand and 41s 6d is quoted without 
any interest. Minneapolis spring patents 
on spot are in slow demand at 44s. Kan- 
sas patents for August shipment are in 
fair demand at 39s, c.i.f., and Australian 
flour is quoted at 37s, but the demand 
on spot for all kind of bakers flours has 
been spoiled by large arrivals of Aus- 
tralian, which have been sacrificed as low 
as 35s, c.i.f. Soft winter Pacifics are 
quoted at 37s on spot and 36s, c.i.f., for 
August shipment, while hard wheat Pa- 
cific are about 37s for same shipment. 

In contrast to the quietness in the de- 
mand for imported flours, millers report 
a better inquiry for local milled. Liver- 
pool, however, has not followed the Lon- 
don advance, and flour remains at un- 
changed prices as follows: patents, 46s; 
straight run, 44s; bakers, about 42s. 

American second clears remain very 
firm at 24s 6d, c.i.f., for August shipment, 
and at this price there is no business 
doing, buyers’ ideas being about Is less. 
Argentine low grade is freely offered at 
£9 15s for stuff on the water, and £9 10s 
for August shipment. Buyers have large 
stocks, and show no interest. 

American linseed cake is in better de- 
mand and is quoted at about £12 7s 6d, 
while bids of £12 5s are invited for 
September/October shipment. There is 
a distinct recovery in 50 per cent com- 
bined cottonseed meal, for September 
shipment, to about £11 2s 6d, c.i.f. The 
demand for mill offals is better; bran is 
quoted at £6 10s, and thirds at £8. 


IRELAND 

It is still impossible to get much in- 
formation as to what is going on in 
Dublin and the south of Ireland, as com- 
munication is very difficult, but what 
leaks through goes to prove that, as far 
as importers’ business is concerned, there 
is not much doing. Trade in Dublin ‘is 
beginning to resume somewhat normal 
conditions. Importers are afraid to op- 
erate ahead until the political situation 
is in a more settled condition and the 
government more stable. Bakers and re- 
tailers in general are depending a good 
deal on local milled flour and that shipped 
by English and Scotch millers, rather 
than take the risk of buying foreign flour 
ahead. 

In Belfast and the north of Ireland. 
trade has been very much better. Stocks 
of high grade flours such as Manitoba 
short patents have been rapidly cleared 
out, and retailers are beginning to take 
hold of some flour for shipment. Mani- 
toba flours have had the first real com- 
petition of the season from Kansas, in 
which some business has been done in a 
good patent on a basis of about 36s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast. This price was not gen- 
eral for high class flours, but there were 
sellers of very good straights at 35s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more for Dublin. 

Manitoba flours of the commoner ex- 
port patent grade were on the dear side 
at 39s 6d, net, c.i.f., either port. For 
some well-known export patents as high 
as 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, was wanted 
for early August seaboard. Very fine 
short patents are now unobtainable on 
spot in any quantity; near at hand are 
easily worth 42s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and for shipment 42s, net, c.i.f. A few 
common sorts of export patents have been 
sold on passage at 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Minneapolis flours are mostly out of 
line, being unchanged from a week ago; 
41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, about represents 
the price for shipment, and on spot Is 
more would be required for retail quan- 
tities. American soft winters have been 
leading the way, and it is in this class 
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that.a large proportion of the business 
has been done during the week, especially 
in Belfast and the north of Ireland, away 
up to Londonderry. For one or two of 
the most popular brands, which have been 
a omgpony | off the Irish market for some 
time, as low as 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
has been accepted, and considerable busi- 
ness was done at this figure. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has maintained the price of 
a week ago, both on spot and for ship- 
ment. Home made flake is still salable 
on a basis of 50s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and medium at 46s. There is 
little buying ahead in quantity of either 
American or Canadian, despite the fact 
that there is a considerable difference in 

rice between the foreign and home made. 
For July shipment from the seaboard, 
American quotations are about 42s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and for August/September 
Is less would be Proline jy 

Canadian is dearer by 1s per sack, but 
is not salable in the Irish market at pres- 
ent for forward positions, though any- 
thing on spot which importers have is 
being sold at competitive value. There 
have been some offers of German flake 
meal, but as far as can be gathered there 
have been no sales made, despite the low 
prices. 

FEED 

Mill offals have maintained their price, 
and £10 per ton is still obtainable for 
English white bran, delivered. For home 
made common white bran £8@9 is asked, 
and for fancy white sharps £10. 

Feedingstuffs are in good demand at 
advancing prices, especially for corn 
feeds. Indian meal is quoted at £9 lds 
ton, delivered, and the flaked variety at 
£12, Belfast. Dublin is 10@12s more, 
and in places where the Belfast millers 
are boycotted the millers are reaping a 
rich harvest from their feed. 

Linseed cakes are in good demand, but 
stocks are not large. About £14 per ton, 
delivered, is asked for prime western on 
spot, and for shipment £13, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast. Cotton cakes are also in good 
demand, home made being keenly inquired 
for at about £13, ex-mill. Decorticated 
cottonseed meal is about £12, net, c.i.f., 
either port, and a little business has been 
done in new crop on this basis. 


HOLLAND 

The past week has been marked by an 
improvement in the volume of new busi- 
ness, on the reduced prices asked by 
American millers. New hard winter flour 
particularly has attracted buyers, and a 
fair number of sales have been reported. 
It must be assumed that these purchases 
are for home consumption only, as cen- 
tral Europe is no buyer at present, unless 
for small odd parcels. In respect to 
Germany it can be understood that the 
rate of exchange, which declined more 
heavily than ever before, put a complete 
stop to trading. In other countries of 
central Europe new crops are becoming 
available. 

The view that present or still lower 
rates of exchange will permit German 
buying does not hold good in so far as 
certain minimum quantities are con- 
cerned, but business with the central 
European countries will for the present 
remain a negligible proposition. That 
there will be a demand later on, when it 
can be seen how far the home production 
will reach, can hardly be doubted, irre- 
spective of rates of exchange. 

As regards Holland, a fair amount of 
new crop winter wheat flour is on the 
road. Buying commenced early and was 
continued during weak markets at dif- 
ferent times, and the first arrivals, which 
are about due, will be followed by fur- 
ther quantities bought for subsequent 
shipment. Although the quality of the 
first arrivals will undoubtedly influence 
the market, as is always the case, it must 
be expected that the imports on the road 
will have to be worked off into consump- 
tion chiefly, before further buying on a 
more liberal basis can be looked for. 

Competition with the inland commodity 
remains as severe as ever, and this Unit- 
ed States millers should keep in mind. 
The market is not yet what it was in 
pre-war times, and it may never be of the 
same importance again, owing to this 
competition. Still there remains an out- 
let, which, however, muse be based upon 
quality in the first instance, and on relia- 
bility in respect to branas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sales last week were mostly of winter 
wheat straight grades on a basis of 15.75 
@16 florins per 220 lbs, c.i.f., and of pat- 
ents at 17.50@18 florins. These prices 
are on a fair parity with the inland 
milled flour quotations. Minnesota and 
Canadian offers were out of line, and no 
sales are reported. 


CROP OUTLOOK 


The weather at present keeps fine, light 
rains alternating with ample sunshine, 
and crops are maturing quickly. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, how the yields 
will come out, for even if harvesting 
should not meet with any check, the yield 
will fall behind that of last year, as the 
very severe winter caused much damage. 
A considerable area had to be plowed 
over. The area sown with winter wheat, 
according to the latest government fig- 
ures, is 54,000 hectares, as against nearly 
67,000 last year, which in itself means a 
decline of nearly 20 per cént, while the 
present position of the fields is put down 
at 60.6, fairly good, as against 75.1, above 
good, last year. 





NORWAY 


A correspondent in Christiania writes 
that the Norwegian government has been 
busy buying wheat flour for the last three 
weeks, and on one day alone bought 20,000 
bags for August shipment from mill and 
20,000 for September shipment. Prices 
ranged $6.15@6.50 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
cotton bags. Most of the flour was 
bought from Kansas mills or other mills 
in the Middle West, and was of export 
patent grade. 

The government has also covered its 
wants in respect to rye and wheat for 
October shipment, and is now understood 
to be purchasing for November shipment. 





United Statee—Flour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 


——000’s omitted———,, Per ct. 


1922— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
SUMO cocccccse 932 06 23 
MOY wcocccess 1,089 9,366 34 
APTI ccccccoee 1,198 4,857 53 
Maron ..ccese 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ..... 1,099 10,038 33 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 68,537 13 
SOT cecccvcce 1,238 24,842 19 
SURG coccccess 1,546 25,235 22 
MEAG ceccccece 1,265 25,032 18 
ADT cocccccce 1,591 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...;.. 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December .... 952 26,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,670 16 
TUF cocccsrcce 2,404 23,8388 31 
By fiscal years— 
1921-22........ 15,797 208,321 25 
1920-31<....... 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20:....... 21,651 122,431 44 
tS | aes 24,190 178,683 38 
pt S| ee 21,880 34,119 74 
1916617 ow cece 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 15,521 173,274 29 
ES See 16,183 259,643 22 
ot | ae 11,821 92,394 37 
tS) ae 11,395 91,603 36 
pS) ere 11,006 30,160 62 
S| ee 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-16... ..00% 9,041 46,680 47 
1008-08... cece 10,521 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
pS eee 15,585 76,569 48 
By calendar years— 
ORs co ve5060 16,800 279,949 20 
ere 19,854 218,280 29 
Dt a ten kees 26,450 148,086 45 
eee 21,707 111,177 47 
eee 13,926 106,196 37 
0 eee 14,379 154,050 30 
eee 15,681 206,830 26 
er 12,769 173,862 25 
Sea 12,278 99,509 36 
ee 10,622 61,655 44 
er 11,258 32,669 65 
WORDS. crcccccees 8,370 24,257 61 
ree 9,688 48,490 47 
Ser 13,013 92,780 39 
BOOT. ccccccccee 15,277 91,384 43 





Transportation of passengers on one 
ticket from Europe to the Orient via 
the United States has been arranged b 
the United States Shipping Board. 
Steamers of the United States Line are 
to be used for the Atlantic passage, 
and those operated by the Admiral Line 
out of Seattle and the Pacific Mail out 
of San Francisco are to be utilized for 
the transpacific part of the trip. 


August 23, 1922 
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CAR SHORTAGE 


The car shortage is a stern and un- 
— reality. What is more, it has no 
more than begun, and, with the resump- 
tion of coal mining and the movement of 
crops, it will probably become very much 
worse. The outlook is anything but 
cheerful. 

Even if the strike of shopmen is set- 
tled, it will doubtless be some time before 
enough bad order cars can be put in 
shape to relieve the situation. Unusual 
emergency measures seem to be required. 

One constructive remedial suggestion 
may be found in the reported action of 
two western railroads. According to the 
report, these roads have agreed to per- 
mit shippers to repair cars when they are 
not so badly out of order but that this 
can be done on the spot. The railroads 
are to furnish, or to pay for, the ma- 
terial used, and also for the cost of the 
labor. 

This is reminiscent of the time when 
the railroads made an allowance for 
coopering cars. Some such policy might 
be adopted again, if only as a temporary 
expedient, to tide the country over the 
present situation and to leave nothing 
undone in the necessary movement of 
freight, particularly food products. 

Another practical and constructive idea 
is capacity loading. The chances are that 
the situation will become so bad that the 
trade will have to adopt and follow this 
practice anyway. It is just as well to be 
forehanded and to put it into effect a 
little in advance of actual necessity. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There was some slowing down in sales 
this week, perhaps traceable to the de- 
cline in wheat. However, so far as soft 
wheat flour prices are concerned they 
have been reasonably steady for some 
months, and the fluctuations have been 
confined within 50c bbl. Buyers have not 
experienced any material losses in their 
purchases of new soft wheat flour. 

Toledo millers can hardly complain 
about business when their mills are oper- 
ating full time, and there seems a fair 
prospect of their being able to maintain 
that rate. For some reason or other, not 
known, the Toledo mills seem to have got- 
ten into full-time operation much more 
quickly and readily than those at interior 
points in this section. There are still a 
number of important mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan which are only being 
operated about 50 per cent of capacity. 
Evidently they have not been able to book 
as much flour as has been the case at 
Toledo. 

An indication of the healthy basis on 
which the business rests may be found in 
the fact that probably not a single mill 
has enough flour booked to cover opera- 
tion at full time for 30 days; three weeks’ 
operation would come nearer expressing 
the most favorable experience. The mill- 
ers were asked specifically in regard to 
this point this week. 

Another favorable indication is that 
nearly every miller is selling more than 
his output, which means that orders are 
being accumulated, slowly but surely, as 
a nucleus for future operations. Every 
sign indicates conservative buying, both 
export and domestic. Orders are not for 
large amounts, and are frequently accom- 
panied by directions. No one is over- 
extended, or in a position where he can 
get hurt very much. The situation is un- 


deniably healthy. No radical and drastic 
decline in prices from present levels is 
possible. 

In view of the car situation, both actual 
and impending, and the slow movement 
of _— it would seem that perhaps it 
might be the part of conservatism for 
buyers to take on flour a little more lil- 
erally and accumulate at least enough to 
assure themselves that they would not get 
out of flour altogether, and be in a posi- 
tion to take care of their regular trade. 
It is a question if they have not been too 
conservative. 

The car situation is now so bad at To- 
ledo that every miller complains of it. 
It has affected the movement of wheat 
and endangered mill supplies. The miller 
is actually confronted, on this account, 
with the possibility of not being able to 
get enough wheat to take care of his 
business if his sales of flour continue at 
the present rate. 

In this connection it should not be 
overlooked that the coal situation shows 
no improvement, although the resumption 
of mining in Ohio assures relief to state 
industries. Some interior country mills 
write that they are practically out of coal 
and have been obliged to curtail opera- 
tion on that account. Some millers are 
paying as high as $10 or $11 for coal 
delivered at their mills. 

The market has gone the way the buyer 
anticipated, and his policy in holding off 
has thereforé been vindicated. It might 
not be so pleasant if this turns out to be 
merely a theoretical advantage, and he 
finds later that, even though prices are 
lower, he is not able to get flour deliv- 
ered in time to meet his requirements, or 
that his mills cannot get the wheat, and 
so cannot sell the flour. 

There is no inclination on the part of 
the millers to stampede buyers into tak- 
ing on flour as a result of the present 
situation; quite the contrary. The millers 
realize their own predicament too clearly. 
While they want to take care of their 
trade, they are not any too sure of get- 
ting either cars or wheat, and do not 
want to make any contracts they cannot 
live up to. Hence they are not bringing 
any undue pressure to bear on the buying 
trades, beyond attempting to make them 
realize just what they are up against. 

Theoretically, September wheat at 
9914,c at Chicago, the low point this week, 
seems low enough. It is difficult to say 
what would be the effect on prices of a 
more complete tying up of the movement 
of wheat and flour. If available supplies 
reached the point of exhaustion, the 
amount of wheat back in the country 
would be almost as if it did not exist. 
except for its sentimental effect. The 
available supply of wheat and flour would 
then determine the price. 

More export business was done this 
week at Toledo. Many offers were too 
low to accept, but these offers suggested 
that there was quite a volume of business 
just around the corner which would be 
secured sooner or later. Offers for ship- 
ment to Irish ports were 35s@35s_ 9d, 
while the mills were asking 37s 6d@37s 
9d. Some of the bids for round lots of 
soft wheat flour, delivered New York, 
domestic rate, are almost beyond com- 
prehension; for instance, $4.90, 140-Ib 
jute bags, shipment prompt, August or 
September, for a standard patent. The 
buyer left this bid open indefinitely, and 
well he might. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.013,@ 
1.02 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
peints, Aug. 18. The output of the mills 
reached 991% per cent of capacity. Soft 
winter wheat standard patent was quoted 
at $5.20@5.40, local springs $6.25@6.40, 
and local Kansas $5.90, in 98's, f.0.b.. 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran $18.50 
@20, mixed feed $23@23.50, middlings 
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$25. Feed is slow, and it requires a good 
deal of effort to keep sold up on it. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
99% 


This week ...-+eeeeereeeee 47,800 

Last week ....-eseeeeeeee 44,700 93 
Year AGO ...sececececeeece 40,100 83% 
Two Years AGO ...-seeeeees 21,700 45 
Three years agO .,.++++++ 44,500 93 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, theluding those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...--- 19 103,260 78,801 76 

Last week ...... 17 94,200 71,480 76 

Year ago ...++-- 20 118,710 83,982 70 

Two years ago... 27 160,920 76,475 47 
NOTES 


Francis B. Miller, broker, Columbus, 
Ohio, has taken the account of the Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Griffa & Wenhart, brokers, Akron, 
Ohio, are representing the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, in territory around 
Akron. 

The Armstrong Milling Co., Laurel- 
ville, Ohio, writes that the new wheat is 
making better flour than the old, and that 
it is testing 55@61 lbs. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, says that the new wheat mills 
beautifully, is of very free milling quality 
and facilitates a large production. 

H. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
is expected in Toledo, today, for a visit 
at the district sales office with J. F. Hall, 
district manager. 

W. R. Bailey, who has been connected 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, for 24 years, the last 11 as 
manager of the Detroit branch, was in 
Toledo this week. 

M. B. Reider, miller, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, reports that he is getting in some 
very fine local grown spring wheat, and 
is giving farmers a nice premium for it 
because it is worth it. 

H. A. Lowe, miller, New Lexington, 
Ohio, says that soft wheat millers should 
watch their yields on the new crop, as it 
takes 15@20 lbs more wheat to make a 
barrel of flour than on last year’s crop. 

F. W. Bacon, miller, Tiffin, Ohio, writes 
that he never had farmers’ feed grinding 
continued through the summer before, 
and that he seems to have as much as in 
the winter time, perhaps due to high hog 
and poultry prices. 

Ralph Williams, local manager at To- 
ledo for Lamson Bros., Chicago, wired 
this week from Mason City, Iowa: “Can 
see nothing to get bullish on through 
Illinois and Iowa. Weather hot, just 
what they want for:corn. Oats better 
than expected; good weight, 30@35 lbs; 
yield 40@60 bus.” 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvittz, Tenn., Aug. 19.—South- 
eastern mills report that flour buyers have 
shown less interest the past week than at 
any time since the new crop movement 
started. Business has consisted mainly 
of scattering orders for car lots for im- 
mediate shipment, although a few large 
Sales have been made. Talbers appear to 
have no confidence in the market. 

Reports received from the Southeast, 
however, are that there will be a greater 
consumption of flour for the crop year 
than during the last one. Financial con- 
ditions are decidedly better, and the use 
of substitutes will be decreased. 

_ The transportation situation has con- 
tinued to cause anxiety. Mills located on 
the Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railroads have 
been able to keep going without interrup- 
tion. Conditions on the Southern have 
not been in such good shape. Some mills 
on the latter system have not been able 
to secure wheat to any reliable degree 
to enable them to make shipments of flour 
promptly. The situation is improving, 
and millers are hopeful of early restora- 
tion of normal conditions. While coal 
has been scarce, no mills have been re- 
ported closing down for lack of fuel. 

Flour prices were a shade lower during 
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the week, and at the close were as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $6.95@7.25; standard or regular 
patent, $6.05@6.30; straight patent, $5.50 
@5.80; first clears, $4.15@4.65. 

Rehandlers report moderate business. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.70@8; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $5.75@ 
6.25. 

Wheat was lower, with mills small buy- 
ers. A good deal of complaint is made 
of high moisture content in most of the 
wheat arriving, a large per cent showing 
heated conditions. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.16@1.18 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

The corn meal situation continues quiet. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.55@1.60; 
unbolted meal, $1.50@1.55. 

Demand for millfeed is sufficient to 
absorb the output. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $18@20; standard middlings 
or shorts, $23@25. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 


This week ....... 174,180 131,690 . 

Last week ....... 200,430 136,901 68.3 

FEAF OHO cccccece 192,930 116,662 60.4 

Two years ago... 168,270 79,900 47.0 

Three years ago.. 230,730 171,815 74.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 19 Aug. 12 
Wiewr, BRIS .ccccccccces 35,200 34,600 
Whent, BOS scscccccsscve 323,500 363,000 
a” eer ee ree 59,500 65,500 
TRE, WEE. sscecnesessses 104,500 131,500 


NOTES 
The new bakery of J. W. Barbee & 
Son, Springfield, Tenn., has begun busi- 
ness. The plant is modernly equipped. 
The Vitagram Milling Co., of Memphis, 
with $5,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by T. J. Fox and others to 
manufacture whole wheat flour. 
Joun LeErper. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitze, Inp., Aug. 19.—Evansville 
millers report good inquiry, as well as 
sales that keep the mills running full 
time. The uneasy wheat market prevents 
a steady increase in business, millers 
state, but there are enough orders to keep 
them busy. Export inquiry has been re- 
vived, and some sales have been made by 
the Igleheart mill to Great Britain and 
the West Indies at prices that justified 
the engagements. 

Flour quotations for the week, f.o.b., 
Evansville, in carload lots: best patent, 
$6.30@7; straights, $5@5.90; Kansas 
hard, $7@7.25; first clears, in jutes, car- 
load lots, $4@4.25; seconds, $3.50@4. 

Millfeed is still in good demand, with 
prices ranging, f.o.b., Evansville, in 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots, as follows: bran, $21 
@22; mixed feed, $24; shorts, $26@27. 


NOTES 

John L. Igleheart has returned with his 
wife from an outing at Harbor Point, 
Mich. 

Movement of flour from Evansville has 
not been hampered during the week by 
the railway strike, tne | for a day or 
two this city was a storm center when 
men refused. to work at the Louisville & 
Nashville yards because of armed guards. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Aug. 19.—The market 
has been going the buyers’ way this week, 
with the long-expected dollar wheat some- 
what in evidence. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, buying would have been heavy at 
the prices mills are offering, and consid- 
erable flour has been placed, although no 
unusually heavy bookings have been re- 
ported. Winter wheat patents are quoted 
at $5.65@5.85 bbl, and standard patents 
at $5.35@5.45. Kansas patents are of- 
fered at $6.75@6.95, and straights at 
$6.15@6.50. Springs are in light demand, 
except for advertised brands to the job- 
bing trade. 

The millfeed market continues quiet, 
with no features to alter the dull situation 
that has obtained for several months. 
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Coarse western spring bran is quoted at 
$23.75@24 ton, winter wheat bran at $25 
@26, standard middlings at $24.50@25, 
fancy flour middlings at $29@31, and red 
dog at $41@42. 

OPENING OF TOBACCO MARKET 

The wholesale and jobbing trade has 
received a great deal of encouragement 
this week from the opening of the to- 
bacco market in the North Carolina dis- 
tricts, just across the Virginia border, 
where Norfolk finds a large outlet. The 
market opened strong, with prices above 
the 25c average, and with a good crop in 
prospect. 

During the last two years Norfolk job- 
bers have carried many North Carolina 
accounts on their books, and the opening 
of a strong tobacco market gives promise 
of closing many of these, the effect of 
which will be very largely felt in the 
trade. Poor tobacco crops and markets 
during recent years have been responsible 
for a slump in North Carolina trade, 
which has greatly affected the business of 
selling flour and feed in this territory. 
Brokers in all sections of the trade were 
expressing their gratification this week at 
the turn taken by affairs among their 
customers across the border. 

JosepH A. Lesiiz. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InpraAnapouis, Inp., Aug. 19.—Acute 
depression of wheat prices caused some 
hesitancy among buyers of flour this 
week, resulting in a spotted demand, but 
mills in Indiana as a rule reported busi- 
ness fair to good. Lack of stability in 
grain values caused considerable fluctua- 
tions in quotations. At the close, how- 
ever, values were near the level of last 
week, 

There has been no disposition on the 
part of buyers to anticipate their de- 
mands for any great length of time in 
the future. Many of the orders received 
for flour are for immediate shipment, 
and practically all set a 30-day limit. 

Continuation of the strike of railroad 
shopmen is causing considerable trouble 
in getting shipments to their destination 
on some roads. Unless there is a quick 
settlement of the difficulty the belief is 
general that conditions will become worse 
rapidly. 

At the end of the week soft winter pat- 
ents, standard to short, were quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $5.20@6.20 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. 
Hard winter patents, standard to short, 
were offered at $5.75@6.50. Spring pat- 
ents, standard to short, were priced at 
$6.50@7.25 for new wheat flour and $7 
@7.50 for old, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to The 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
45 


This Week .csccesscccccece 10,340 
EE WE becveescctsiavad - 13,208 58 
TORP BBO .cccccccccessvccs 9,063 40 
TWO YeArS AGO ....cccccee 6,460 28 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WERE cccccccsceseccsecce 127,000 27,000 
CN cconteveasereseacece 230,000 39,000 
SE con ecbeneseestceeans 344,000 84,000 
TFS sccccveccccevesacacve 42,000 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 19, 1922.. 473,000 117,000 135,000 1,000 
Aug. 20, 1921.. 535,280 232,430 514,900 2,990 
Aug. 21, 1920.. 142,760 331,470 213,920 930 


Epwarp H. ZrecNner. 


ALABAMA 
Mosite, Ata., Aug. 19.—There has 
been some improvement in local flour and 
grain market conditions this week, and 


‘indications point to a larger volume of 


business in the near future. The railroad 
strike is still vitally affecting the grain 
and flour trade, as well as all other 
branches of commerce. Railroads, how- 
ever, are gradually placing more trains 
on old schedules, and are now in a better 
position to handle freight than at any 
time since the rail strike began. 

There is a good movement of flour and 
grain to Cuban and Windward Island 
ports, and that to Europe has been great- 
ly increased during the past few weeks. 
The Waterman Steamship “Corporation, 
operating Shipping Board tonnage, is 
handling a large volume of grain to Span- 
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ish ports, while Page & Jones are carry- 
ing grain and grain products to Antwerp 
and Rotterdam. 

The Munson Lines are handling a great 
deal of sacked flour for points in Cuba, 
and a considerable amount of millfeed 
is moving to those ports. 

After a suspension of three weeks, the 
United Fruit Co. has resumed operations 
in and out of Mobile, and at present two 
of its steamers are taking on general car- 
goes, including a good amount of sacked 
flour. This company’s steamers, about 
three each week, usually carry consid- 
erable flour to Central America. The 
schedule was canceled three weeks ago, 
when it was found that the railroads 
could not handle the inward banana car- 
goes. Now they have arranged to handle 
these shipments and the service will be 
resumed permanently. 

Prices quoted this week: hard winter 
wheat flour, short patent $8@8.25 bbl, 
best patent $8.50@8.75; spring wheat, 
short patent $9@9.20, low grade $6.25@7. 
Bran is selling at $1.25@1.30 per 100 lbs, 
shorts $1.50@1.70, chops $1.45@1.55; 
corn meal, $1.85@1.90 per 96 lbs. 

Epmunp A, Cuester. 


GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., Aug. 19.—Flour, like 
grain, is down around the low mark for 
the year, and fairly good business is be- 
ing done at present prices. Standard 
patents are easy at $5.60@5.90, and fancy 
patents at $6.30. Business generally in 
the flour trade is some better, and there 
is buying for a few weeks ahead by some 
dealers and jobbers. 

Wheat millfeed prices are about a 
standoff with last week, with trade 
slightly improved. However, the rail 
strike is causing some delay in deliv- 
eries, though not to the extent of affect- 
ing market prices. Stocks are generally 
small. 

Cottonseed meal prices are about un- 
changed, but there is little doing in the 
trade. New crop meal, which is not yet 
in this market, is quoted ahead at lower 
prices than for old stock. Cottonseed 
hulls are scarce, but demand is rather 
light and the new crop will soon ease 
the price. 

Hay receipts are light and_ stocks 
small, but sufficient to meet demand. 
Prices are about unchanged on all grades. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





BAKER’S USE OF STREETS 

The bakery owner’s right to use the 
streets of a city in the operation of de- 
livery vehicles, free from any unreason- 
able municipal restrictions, is thus spe- 
cifically recognized by the Texas court 
of appeals in a case where an ordinance 
of the city of San Antonio, excluding jit- 
ney busses from certain streets was up- 
held (City of San Antonio vs. Fetzer, 
241 S.W. 1930): 

“The streets of the cities of this coun- 
try belong to the public. Primarily, 
every member of the public has the nat- 
ural right to the free use of such streets 
in the normal pursuit of his private or 
personal business or pleasure. In_ his 
errands of pleasure, he may use these 
highways to his heart’s content. If he is 
in the dry goods or grocery business, or 
operates a laundry, or ice plant, or dairy, 
or bakery, or is engaged in any other 
business, he has the right to use the 
streets in delivering to his customers his 
dry goods, groceries, laundry, ice, milk, 
bread, or any other stores or products 
of his industry, or for any other purpose 
incident to such business. 

“These rights, being inherent in him as 
an American citizen, cannot be taken 
away from him, or unreasonably restrict- 
ed op’regulated. Subject to this freedom 
ersonal conduct inherent in the in- 
idual, however, the control of the 
reets of the cities rests in the legisla- 
ure, acting as trustee for the public. 
The right of the public at large to the 
free use of the streets is paramount to 
the natural right of the individual, and 
the legislature, in its capacity as trus- 
tee, has the power to reasonably regulate 
this use, to the end that the public shall 
enjoy the maximum benefits thereof. If 
in its free use the right of the individual 
citizen conflicts with the paramount 
rights of the public at large, then the 
rights of the one must yield to those 


of the many.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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A holiday feeling prevails in the flour 
market, and bakers report that demand 
has fallen off considerably, owing to the 
warm weather. Mills are making prices 
more attractive, but there is a feeling 
that these will go still lower and buyers 
are inclined to wait for further reduc- 
tions before contracting. Meantime, pur- 
chases are being made only for imme- 
diate needs. List quotations for stand- 
ard grades of spring wheat flour, in 
mixed cars, were reduced 30c on Wednes- 
day. These are now as follows: top pat- 
ents, $7.50 bbl, in 98-lb jute bags; sec- 
ond patents $7, and first clears $6.80,— 
delivered, less 10c bbl for cash. 

New crop winter wheat flour is meet- 
ing with a fairly good inquiry in the do- 
mestic market, but mills are finding it 
difficult to secure sufficient wheat for 
their orders, as farmers are busy har- 
— oats and other grains, and thresh- 
ing of wheat has fallen behind. The 
quality of the new crop flour is reported 
as excellent and much superior to last 
year’s product. The latter is now prac- 
tically off the market. Prices for new 
crop winter wheat flour are quoted at 
$4.40@4.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard, or $4.55@ 
4.65, secondhand jute bags, Toronto or 
Montreal basis. 

Demand for spring wheat flour from 
over-sea buyers is poor. Odd sales were 
made at prices ranging 36@38s per 280 
Ibs for export patents, ci.f., United 
Kingdom ports, August shipment, while 
some mills are reported as accepting as 
low as 35s 6d. Inquiry for winter wheat 
flour has fallen off entirely. To induce 
business, prices would have to be around 
33s, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports. 


MILLFEED 


Shorts are easily sold, but bran is not 
meeting with a ready sale. Prices have 
been reduced $2. Bran is quoted at $23 
ton and shorts at $25, in mixed cars, de- 
livered, cash terms, while straight cars 
of bran-can be bought at $83 under fore- 
going prices. 

WHEAT 

No new crop Manitoba wheat has yet 
been received at Bay ports, and the old 
crop is not much wanted by Ontario 
millers. There has been a reduction of 
3¥%,c bu since a week ago. No. 1 north- 
ern is quoted at $1.261, bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 2 northern, $1.201%,; No. 3 
northern, $1.151,. 

Winter wheat of the new crop is not 
being freely delivered. Farmers have 
not had time for much threshing, owing 
to other harvesting operations. Most of 
the wheat that has been marketed has 
found its way into the hands of export- 
ers, leaving mills scarce of supplies. The 
— remains steady at $1@1.05, in car 
ots, f.o.b., shipping points. Mills and 
elevators are paying 95c@$1 bu, outside 
points. 

CEREAIS 

The warm weather is adversely affect- 
ing the demand for rolled oats, and there 
is practically nothing doing in this mar- 
ket. Prices are on the decline. Rolled 
oats are now quoted at $2.90@3.05 per 
90-lb bag, in mixed car lots; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Export business is also quiet, the only 
demand being for immediate shipment, 
and mills are not in a position to accept 
orders for quick shipment on account of 
the scarcity of oats. New crop oats are 
beginning to appear on the market, and 
within a week or two, when supplies are 


plentiful, trade is expected to improve 
considerably. For export, rolled oats are 
quoted at 48s 6d and oatmeal at 41s per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow. Oat hulls are in 
poor demand. Quotations are $11@12 
ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A few cars of new crop Ontario oats 
have come on the market, and met with 
ready sale. The price is around 35c bu 
for No. 2. white, f.o.b., shipping points. 
No. 3 Ontario barley is quoted at 55@ 
58c bu and No. 2 rye at 65@70c, country 
points. The only western oats at Bay 
ports are sample grades. These are sell- 
ing at 47@48c bu, cif., Bay ports. 
American corn is scarce. No. 2 mixed 
is quoted at 6714c bu, c.i.f., Goderich. 
Whole wheat screenings are offering at 
$16.50 ton, Montreal freights. 


NOTES 


C. R. Vannatter, of C. R. Vannatter & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, is away for a few 
days’ vacation. 

The ocean freight rate on flour is un- 
changed. Shipping companies are quot- 
ing 20c per 100 lbs from Montreal to 
leading United Kingdom ports. A bet- 
ter inquiry for space is reported this 
week, especially to Irish ports. 

The elevator of the United Farmers’ 
Co-operative Society, at Leamington, 
Ont., burned on Thursday, following an 
explosion of gasoline. Several thousand 
bushels of wheat and other grains were 
in the elevator awaiting shipment. The 
loss is estimated at $25,000. 

A dispatch states that the Canadian 
minister of trade and commerce, who is 
at present visiting England, is to dis- 
cuss with the London Corn Exchange 
the question of the alleged admixture at 
United States ports of American with 
Canadian wheat for export to Great 
Britain. Agents of the Canadian gov- 
ernment have been in the United States 
investigating this matter. 

A meeting of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association was held in Toronto 
on Aug. 16. Business was mostly of a 
routine nature in connection with the 
forthcoming annual meeting. Among 
those attending from Montreal were F. 
C. Cornell, secretary of the association, 
W. A. Black, managing director Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd, Brigadier-General 
A. E. Labell, managing director St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and C. 
Ritz, manager Montreal branch of Kobin 
Hood Mills, Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


MonTreaL, Que., Aug. 19.—As a re- 
sult of the lower price of wheat in Win- 
nipeg and Chicago, flour and _ bran 
dropped here yesterday. This is the first 
change in prices since June 13. At that 
time, in Winnipeg, wheat was quoted 
for October delivery at $1.14 bu; ‘at 
present it is around $1. Bran and shorts 


declined $2 per ton. 


The decline in flour and feedstuffs has 
been discounted, however, for while the 
price officially had been higher recently 
there had been a great deal of price cut- 
ting during the last two or three weeks. 

Spring wheat flours, first patents, in 
car lots, are selling at $7.50 bbl, sec- 
onds at $7 and strong bakers at $6.80, 
jute, delivered, less 10c spot cash. 

_ Old winter wheat flours are dull, with 
the demand almost entirely for the new. 
The old is quoted at $5.30@5.40 bbl, and 
the new at $4.90@5, jute, delivered. 
Abundant offerings of new flour are be- 
~~ by Ontario mills. 

ran is listed at $23.25 ton, shorts at 
$25.25 and middlings at $27.25, in bags, 
delivered, less 25c ton for cash. White 


corn flour is steady at $4.50, and stand- 
ard grades of rolled oats are un- 
changed at $3.20@3.30 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered to the trade. 

Receipts of flour through the Lachine 
Canal from the upper lakes and by rail 
during the past week were 96,524 sacks; 
during the same time 98,866 sacks were 
shipped oversea. Receipts and shipments 
are almost equal weeklv. 

Receipts during the week from all 
sources: wheat, 3,378,844 bus; American 
corn, 1,122,189; oats, 169,036; barley, 
473,463; rye, 6,195. Exports: wheat, 
1,950,865 bus; corn, 1,083,235; oats, 608,- 
245; barley, 297,434. 


NOTES 


Fire of undetermined origin this week 
damaged the bakeshop of D. Harris, 
2177 St. Lawrence Boulevard. 

The grain cargo of the Samartia, which 
was in collision with the Indo-China at 
Three Rivers last week, was little dam- 
aged by water. The vessel was refloated, 
and is now tied up at Quebec. 

James A. Robb, proprietor of the mills 
at Huntingdon, Que., and minister of 
trade and commerce for Canada, cele- 
brated his sixty-third birthday on Aug. 
10. He is in England on government 
business. 

Two of the floating elevators have 
been put into commission to transfer 
grain from lake carriers to ocean-going 
ships without passing it through the ele- 
vators. They have a capacity of 7,000 
bus per hour. 

The harbor commissioners of Montreal 
are working steadily on the plans for 
the new elevator which, when complete, 
will provide storage for 10,000,000 bus. 
It probably will be erected next summer 
in the eastern part of the port. 

No light was thrown on the cause of 
the fire in the cooperage department of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., at the 
investigation held by the fire commission- 
ers’ court. The loss was estimated at 
$18,000. At the time of the outbreak the 
smoke was so dense that 20 firemen were 
overcome and a general alarm was 
turned in. 

Over 3,300 bags of Manitoba hard 
wheat flour were sold at auction here on 
Tuesday. It had been damaged by water 
when the Canadian Commander ran 
aground on a reef off Petit St. Pierre. 
Five hundred bags sold at $1.75 each, 
500 at $1.65, and the balance at $1.50. 
The flour was originally valued at about 
$17,000, but sold for $5,150. Some of it 
was in perfect condition. 

L. F. Kipp. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Aug. 19.—The mar- 
ket for flour is on the point of a de- 
cline. Advices from the East report a 
reduction of 30c bbl in that part of 
Canada, which makes Winnipeg and 
other western markets feel weak. Buy- 
ers expect that Monday will see lower 
prices here. Competition among mills 
is keen, and prices are frequently cut to 
cost when attractive business offers. All 
western mills report a steadily improv- 
ing demand for flour, and business prom- 
ises to be active from now till the close 
of navigation. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $7.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.70, and first 
clears at $6.10, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton, 20c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and other car lot buy- 
ers get special prices. 

There is a steady demand for bran 


and shorts at former prices. Western 
buyers absorb most of the western pro- 
duction. Cooler weather will soon bring 
a larger demand, especially as millfee« 
is cheap at present prices. Quotation,: 
bran in mixed cars with flour $20 ton, 
and shorts $22, in bags, delivered, Win- 
nipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


The Winnipeg market rallied on Tues- 
day, when it was announced that the 
scheme to have a wheat board had bee: 
abandoned. This made it possible for 
buyers to resume operations, and the et 
fect on prices was immediately notic 
able. The declining tendency of the pre 
vious several weeks was arrested, ani: 
the market turned upward. Unfortu 
nately, the business of making contract 
for future delivery is a month or mor 
behind normal and this fact is having an 
adverse effect on the trade. Deliverie: 
of wheat are now increasing daily, and 
the movement of new crop will soon be 
at its peak. The railways are prepared 
to handle wheat as fast as farmers can 
deliver it. Domestic millers are steady 
buyers here, and at present price levels 
seem able to sell increasing quantities of 
flour. The following table shows daily 
closing prices of No. 1 northern for the 
week: 


--—F utures— 

Cash * Oct. Dec. 

Bee. 24 oicck.s CLS $1.02% $ .991, 

BE BO 2 ssivore 1.16% 1.02 99% 

pS Pree 1.16% 1.02% 1.0014 

. Se eer 1.19% 1.03% 1.01% 

BOB. TD cccceves 1.17% 1.01% 99% 
BME. 30 ocesivec 1.16% 1,01% 99 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 
Inspections for the week averaged 79 
cars per day, against 65 last week. 


OATMEAL 


Millers report continued improvement 
in the demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal. Evidently the consuming public 
of western Canada is realizing more fully 
the value and comparative cheapness of 
this class of food. Mills are having dif- 
ficulty in getting a sufficiency of milling 
oats, and some are behind with deliveries, 
owing to their inability to secure enough 
grain of the right quality. Prices hold 
at former. prices. Quotations: good 
brands of rolled oats, $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb 
cotton bags, and oatmeal $3.25 in 98-lb 
cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and other coarse grains follow 
the market for wheat. Trading is light 
Millers are constantly in the market for 
oats, and all milling grades are promptl) 
picked up on arrival. Rye is one of the 
most active of these grains, exporters be 
ing the chief buyers. Barley is also 
wanted for export, and all receipts are 
absorbed quickly. For the week, oats 
declined 2¥%c, barley 14c, rye 4c, while 
flaxseed showed a gain of 3%c. Quoti 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oat:. 
431%c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar 
ley, 551%c; rye, 68c; flaxseed, $2.04, 
in store, Fort William. 


ROBIN HOOD LABORATORIES 


The Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has 
completed improvements in the labora 
tories of the mills at Moose Jaw ani 
Calgary by which these are brought com 
pletely up to date and made equal to any 
others in Canada. J. H. Morrison, « 
graduate of Dunwoody Institute, Minne 
apolis, has been placed in charge of this 
work. He will make his headquarters at 
the Moose Jaw plant, but will have su- 
pervision of the work at Calgary as 
well. Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist of 
the parent company at New Prague. 
Minn., was in Moose Jaw this week for 
the purpose of inspecting these improve- 
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ments and to assist Mr. Morrison in get- 
ting his work started. 
NOTES 

E. R. McDonald, special agent in 
western Canada for the Midget mill, is 
preparing for an active selling campaign 
this fall. 

Canada will have a crop of oats this 

year totaling 510,000,000 bus, as against 
426,000,000 in 1921. If the quality is 
high, oatmeal millers should have a busy 
year. 
” Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist Interna- 
tional Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., 
is in Winnipeg today. He has been visit- 
ing the company’s mill at Moose Jaw, 
Sask. 

Wheat is moving to market more free- 
ly every day. On Monday receipts were 
47 cars, of which 27 were new crop, while 
on Friday receipts were 63 cars, 42 being 
new crop. 

The price of wheat in Winnipeg is now 
down to practically pre-war level. It is 
difficult to see how it can go lower, and 
present quotations are certainly below 
parity with other commodities. 


The executors of the Taylor Milling 
& Elevator Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta., 
are offering that property for sale. As 
southern Alberta has a good crop this 
year, any buyer is assured of plenty of 
wheat. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, left Winni- 
peg on Tuesday a for Keewatin 
to inspect the plants of his company at 
that point. Afterwards, he intended re- 
turning to Montreal. 


The Goose Lake Grain Co., Ltd., Sas- 
katoon, has sold its line of elevators to 
the Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
and will go out of business. This com- 
pany has been in existence for some 14 
years, The number of elevators involved 
is about 30. 

James R. Thompson, chemist for the 
Hedley Shaw Milling Co., Ltd., Medicine 
Hat, Alta., and Miss Margaret Benner 
were married at Port Colborne, Ont., 
Aug. 16. After a trip on the Great 
Lakes from Buffalo to Duluth they will 
live in Medicine Hat. 

Work on the addition to the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange is proceeding rapidly, 
and should be finished by Nov. 15. Three 
new floors are being added to the older 
portion of the building, which will great- 
ly increase the amount of space for 
housing the grain trade of this city, al- 
though applications are already in excess 
of the amount that will be available. 


At the annual meeting of the Winni- 
peg Grain and Produce Exchange Clear- 
ing Association, held Aug. 15, W. R. 
Bawlf, Winnipeg, was elected president, 
and C, C, Field, Norris Grain Co., Win- 
nipeg, vice president. Among the direc- 
tors is J. A. Richardson, president James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd. Frank O. 
Fowler was re-elected manager of the 
association, 

Rains that have fallen in northern Al- 
berta since a week ago have greatly im- 
proved the situation in that region with 
regard to feed. It was feared that there 
would be a material shortage, and that 
linportation from other parts of western 
Canada would have to be resorted to. 
Vith the new condition now existing, 
there is assurance that local supplies 
will be ample. 

Flour mills in southern Manitoba, Sas- 
hatchewan and Alberta are all looking 
forward to an active year on the new 
crop. These mills have been handicapped 
for several years by crop failures. As 
the wheat from the districts referred to 
practically always grades high, it may be 
expected that flour mills located there 
Will be able to offer a particularly good 
quality of flour this year. 


\t a session of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, held in Win- 
‘peg on Aug. 17, an irresponsible politi- 
‘al windjammer from the province of 
Saskatchewan made a most extraordi- 
nary charge of bribery and corruption 
‘gainst the grain inspection system of 
Canada. Members of the grain trade 
present protested immediately, and de- 
manded particulars, but to their surprise 
the beard itself did not seem to attach 
“ny importance to the statement, and 
was indisposed to inquire into the mat- 
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ter. Possibly the board was right. Hard- 
ly any one ever pays any attention to 
statements coming from the gentleman 
who perpetrated this slander. 

In view of the increased demand for 
Canadian rye for export, it is interest- 
ing to note that the government esti- 
mate of this year’s crop places the total 
for all Canada at 38,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 21,000,000 last year. The 
greater part of this rye is grown in the 
western provinces, the estimated crop of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta for 
this year being 35,000,000 bus. So far, 
rye of the new crop has shown good 
quality and the price is reasonable. 

A. H. Batey. 





DURUM WHEAT ESTIMATE 
The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: The harvesting of the small 
grain crops of the Northwest is almost 
completed, with the exception of some 
late wheat in the northern districts. The 
dry weather has been favorable for cut- 


‘ting and threshing, and the Northwest 


has been fortunate in producing the best 
crops of small grain since 1918. 

Black rust was prevalent throughout 
the season, but the damage was not 
great. The recent hot weather has 
forced the late wheat and, as a result, 
some will be shrunken. 

Owing to the high prices and shortage 
of coal, the expense to farmers for 
threshing has been high. The recent de- 
cline in grain prices is also causing some 
disappointment in the country. 

We are pleased to give below estimates 
covering the grain production of the 
four northwestern states for the 1922 
season. These figures were issued in the 
August reports of the Department of 
Agriculture, with the exception of durum 
wheat. We have had many inquiries as 
to the durum production and have made 
a careful survey of that crop and 
have segregated it from the spring 
wheat. In the figures issued by the gov- 
ernment, durum is always classed with 
spring wheat, and not reported sep- 
arately. The following figures are in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





Minn. N.D. 8.D. Mont. 

Bread wheat.. 26,436 652,315 16,159 31,160 
Durum wheat. 4,714 60,838 19,950 4,070 
Oats .cccccccce 135,344 77,894 79,288 17,774 
Barley ...c.0.- 22,859 25,076 23,712 1,677 
Flaxseed ..... 2,784 4,371 2,299 1,642 
COFM ccccccces 119,259 16,392 131,430 6,055 
RYO cccccccces 13,360 25,663 4,608 982 

WAR FINANCE WHEAT LOANS. 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The 


War Finance Corporation has tentatively 
approved the following advances for the 
marketing of wheat: Washington Wheat 
Growers’ Association, $2,000,000; Idaho 
Wheat Growers’ Association, $1,500,000; 
Montana Wheat Growers, $1,500,000; 
North Dakota Wheat Growers, $5,000,- 


These associations now have under ne- 
gotiation, or have completed, the cor- 
poration states, arrangements for con- 
siderable advances from banks in their 
respective states. The Oregon Wheat 
Growers’ Co-operative Association has 
already arranged to finance all its re- 
quirements through private banking 
channels in Oregon. 

Advances to the co-operative organi- 
zations by the War Finance Corporation 
to date total $104,000,000. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





Australia—Crops 
Grain crops of Australia, as reported by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, by crop years, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1921-22...... BORDER csose eevee  <seoes 
1920-21...... BEE CS anes esday “tvnes 
oS. eee 45,976 6,764 12,556 ..... 
1918-19...... 75,638 7,130 10,770 34 
OLS | Saas 118,349 9,122 10,715 47 
1916-17...... 157,224 8,796 14,460 100 
BOTS-E6 2.2000. 184,709 7,008 17,060 131 
1914-15...... 25,677 8,722 4,478 70 
1913-14...... 106,601 9,462 15,712 117 
1912-13...... 94,880 8,620 16,625 99 
1911-12...... 73,894 9,222 9,863 60 
1910-11...... 98,109 13,455 16,915 132 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1921-22.-.... ara eee 
1920-21...... MON otees | chete cases 
1919-20...... GROG cscss, seese cosce 
1918-19...... 7,990 287 768 4 
1917-18...... 9,775 332 616 5 
1916-17...... 11,533 360 844 9 
po | eee 12,485 324 722 11 
TD | eee 9,651 340 775 8 
1913-14...... 9,287 332 859 10 
1912-13...... 7,340 315 874 7 
1911-12...... 7,428 340 617 6 
1910-11...... 7,372 416 677 10 
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The flour market may be said to be 
materially improved, as there has been 
fairly good buying during the past 10 
days, not, however, in very large quanti- 
ties in any single instance, but in lots 
ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 bbls, the 
larger amount being, of course, the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. A false im- 
pression seems to have prevailed in the 
northwest that many sales of large quan- 
tities of flour have been made in this 
market, and a number of mills wired 
their representatives to this effect. It 
may be safely said, however, that there 
is no truth in the rumor, as the market 
has been checked over carefully and no 
such large sales as reported have been 
found. Incidentally, many of the sales 
of spring wheat flour have been for well- 
known brands, and the bulk of the busi- 
ness has been in short patents. 

During the early part of the week, 
when the wheat market was sagging and 
the price situation was softer, there were 
some indications of price cutting on the 
part of millers, but as wheat advanced 
toward the close of the week, mills were 
inclined to stiffen up on flour prices, and 
to hold them more firmly. 

There is still a rather wide range in 
quotations, some being as low as $5:25 
for Kansas straights, but even so many 
of the big wholesale bakers are disin- 
clined to book any large quantities. One 
mill representative stated that, while his 
price on Kansas flours was $6, he could 
not, with prices at $5.50, induce any of 
his buyers to take on big lines. 

Several New York concerns doing busi- 
ness outside of the city state that buyers 
at outlying points are becoming more 
active, and a fairly good volume of busi- 
ness with these has been done. 

Owing to the uncertainty-of the trans- 
portation situation, and somewhat of a 
disbelief in prevailing prices, much of 
the flour purchased was for prompt ship- 
ment; consequently, spot stocks have 
been somewhat cut into without many 
replacement purchases having been made, 
with the result that these stocks are get- 
ting lower. 

The export situation continues quiet. 
Such business as has been done recently 
has been in small lots of well-established 
brands, and practically no buying is be- 
ing done for the future, but it is thought 
that a little later Europe will undoubted- 
ly ceme into the market for good-sized 
purchases of lower-priced flours. 

General prevailing quotations: spring 
first patent, $8.15@8.95; standard pat- 
ent, $6.50@7.25; first clears, $5.50@6.25; 
soft winter straights, $4.90@5.25; hard 
winter straights, $5.75@6.15; first clears, 
$4.75@5.50; rye, $4.50@5.25,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


The Barber Steamship Co., beginning 
Sept. 25, will operate a service out of 
New York to Honolulu via the Panama 
Canal. 

Welch & French, New York flour mill 
agents, have completed arrangemerits 
with the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, to represent that concern in this 
market. 

Samuel A. McKeown, secretary of W. 
P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour dis- 
tributor, New York, sailed on the Adri- 
atic on Aug. 19 for an extended trip to 
Europe, for the purpose of visiting his 
concern’s connections there. 

Among the millers to visit the eastern 
market this week were E. A. Weaver, 
sales manager B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, H. W. Fine, Pillsbury Flour 


Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Charles B. 
Spaulding, secretary and manager New 
Century Co., Chicago. 

The New York Produce Exchange, un- 
der provision of the rules and bylaws, 
recently prohibited the Superior Flour 
Co. from representation on its floor, dur- 
ing the pleasure of the board of man- 
agers. Under this rule, no member of 
the exchange with a knowledge of the 
prohibition shall represent or transact, 
or endeavor to represent or transact, 
business for or with the concern named. 

C. E. Clifton, Washington, D. C., flour 
broker, who was in New York on Aug. 
17, in speaking of the proposed Phila- 
delphia flour storage pier stated that, as 
a result of this movement, the Baltimore 
flour trade purposed presenting to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad a_ strong 
plea to have that road establish a similar 
flour warehousing pier at Baltimore. 
The Baltimore Flour Club is back of 
this movement, and is urging the Balti- 
more Port Development Commission to 
act as speedily as possible. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiavecpuia, Pa., Aug. 19.—The flour 
market was unsettled by the downward 
movement of wheat, and limits were gen- 
erally reduced 25@50c bbl this week. 
New flour is becoming a factor in the 
market, and a few contracts have been 
made for near future requirements. 
Buyers, however, are operating very 
cautiously. 

NOTES 

Samuel L. McKnight, flour and grain 
dealer, is at Ocean City, N. J. 

Richard D. Sparks, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., was on ’change this 
week, 

Jacob B. Pultz, grain merchant, has 
returned from a short visit to Windsor, 
Conn. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, left 
today for Ocean City with his wife. He 
will be gone two weeks. 

Geyelin & Co. have been appointed lo- 
cal representatives of the A. H. Bull 
Steamship Co.’s Shipping Board service 
to Constantinople and Black Sea ports 
from Philadelphia, effective Aug. 28. 
The company succeeds S. L. Burgess & 
Co., and has applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

Formal possession of the pier at the 
foot of Oregon Avenue was taken last 
Tuesday by Harvey C. Miller, president, 
and George M. Richardson, general man- 
ager, of the Philadelphia Teleweter Ter- 
minal Corporation. E. W. Stringfield 
has been appointed traffic manager of 
the terminal, and will have offices in the 
Bourse. 

SamuE- S. DANIELS. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Aug. 19.—Flour was 
lower and more active this week. A 
good business was done after Chicago 
September wheat broke under $1, prin- 
cipally in new springs and hard winters 
at quotations. Soft winters were also 
weak, though comparatively quiet. The 
larger bakers and jobbers, who have 
been keeping close to shore on stock, 
realized that a golden opportunity had 
presented itself, and lost no time in em- 
bracing it. While the volume of trading 
cannot be described as heavy, yet it was 
much above the average and quite suffi- 
cient to relieve all anxiety as to supplies 
for the near future. 

New springs were lower and more ac- 
tive, first patents closing nominally at 
$6.50@6.75; standard patents, $6@6.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Prices dropped to a new crop 
basis and, although still 25c over hard 
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winters, resulted in good sales of both 
grades at quotations. When both prod- 
ucts can be had at the same price, it is 
safe to say the Northwest will do a land 
office business, but of course it is not 
going to sell at 50-50 while it can get a 
quarter premium. However, a good 
many have begun: to show their prefer- 
ence without taking further chances. 

New hard winters were weaker and 
sold well at the decline, short patent at 
the close ranging $6.25@6.50; straights, 
$5.75@6,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more 
in wood, 5@léc less in jute, or 15@30c 
less in bulk. Some good lines of stand- 
ards or straights changed hands at $5.75 
@6, with extra fine stock commanding 
the extreme figure in a few instances. 
Short patent was correspondingly lower 
and also received some attention, but 
the demand ran chiefly to second grade. 

New soft winters were easier and 
comparatively slow, short patents clos- 
ing nominally at $5.25@5.50; near-by 
Straights, $4.25@4.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c less in 
jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Sales and 
offerings were exceptionally light, mak- 
ing it very difficult to quote accurately, 
though the fact that southern wheat was 
down 10c bu for the week had more or 
less bearing on the general apathy in 
both of these grades. Some in the trade 
are still looking for lower prices but, 
thanks be, these generally are they who 
were bullish when wheat was selling at 
$3 and flour at $15, and therefore don’t 
count. 

City mills ran full time, finding do- 
mestic trade active but export demand 
quiet. They reduced flour 25@50c bbl 
and feed 50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the weeek, 31,- 
502 bbls; destined for export, 20,126. 


NOTES 


Of the 1,446,878 bus wheat received 
here this week, 1,359,420 are destined for 
export. 

E,. Pennington, representing Prairie 
State Milling Co., Chicago, visited this 
market this week. 

Range of prices for new southern 
wheat on grade for the week, 8lc@ 
$1.10%4; by sample, 55c@$1.02. 

There are 16 steamers in port waiting 
for wheat, with grain heading this way 
from every direction, including Canada. 

W. F. Grimm, with Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour, New York, was here this 
week calling on the wholesale baking 
trade. 

Exports from here this week included 
3,071 bbls flour and 1,622,966 bus grain 
—1,049,963 wheat, 282,856 corn, 16 oats 
and 290,131 rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Aug. 19, 1922, 693,832 bus; 
year ago, 428,372. Range of prices this 
week, 75@80c; last year, 62@68c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 8%,¢ under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 6%4¢ under 
last week and 8%,c under last year. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.50 bu; domestic wheat, $1.25; 
corn, 85c; rye, 90c; barley, 80c; oats, 55c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Aug. 19, 684,700 bus; same 
time last year, 700,862. Range of prices 
this week, 55c@$1.10%,; last year, 75c 
@$1.263%. 

Duane R. Rice, vice president City 
Baking Co., is taking a vacation with his 
family on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
operating from his father’s bungalow, at 
Bungalow Point. 

A. A. Sutor, demonstrator for the Cali- 
fornia Central Creameries, Inc., New 
York, was here during the week visiting 
the wholesale baking trade and demon- 
strating his products. 

The Meade Baking Co., established in 
1893 by Charles E. Meade, with one oven 
and a horse and wagon, but which now 
owns and operates 40 vehicles, has incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware, 
with an authorized capital of $600,000. 


J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
visited Baltimore last Wednesday and 
held a conference with local bakers and 
flour men relative to the coming bakers’ 
convention at Chicago in September. A 
large delegation of local bakers and 
allied tradesmen will go from here over 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, leaving 
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Sunday noon, Sept. 10, in a private Pull- 
man car, The party will be joined by 
bakers from Washington, Frederick and 
Cumberland, Md. and Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 


A suit was brought here this week 
against the alleged inventor of a pie 
wrapping machine which it is claimed 
has never been known to wrap a pie. 
The action is for $3,000, and was brought 
by a woman, who claims she invested 
$1,700 in the stock of the so-called inven- 
tion and charges that the alleged in- 
ventor defrauded her out of that amount. 

The Baltimore Flour Club was hand- 
somely entertained last Saturday after- 
noon by President and Mrs. A. W. Mears 
at “Condamear,” their home on_ the 
Chesapeake. The club accepted with re- 
gret the resignation of E. R. Tolman, 
treasurer, who has been made the Boston 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and elected as his successor Stanley G. 
Erdman, who has succeeded Mr. Tolman 
as the local manager of the Pillsbury 
company. The club went on record as 
strongly favoring flour exporting facili- 
ties at this port that will compare with 
any in the country. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 19.—While the 
flour trade this week co been rather 
small in volume, millers feel that from 
now on there will be gradual improve- 
ment. There is now the combination of 
bare markets and cheap wheat, and the 
effect should be some inquiry beyond the 
spot business that has prevailed here for 
months. 

Business this week has been confined 
to a spot basis, practically, with little 
for forward shipment. Competition is 
keen, and prices, to get business, must be 
cut to the quick. None of the spring 
wheat mills have bought any new wheat, 
nor is it likely that they will as long as 
the cash premiums continue. While the 
rail strike has held up shipments of grain 
to some extent, none of the mills here 
have been seriously handicapped on that 
account. 

Under the conditions, none of the hard 
wheat mills have reached out for future 
bookings. However, with the coal strike 
settled and the railroad situation clari- 
fying, there is more inclination to look 
about. While some mills have made only 
nominal concessions in their quoted 
prices, the real prices on the higher 
grades are about 50c under a week ago. 
Open quotations: spring patents, $8@ 
8.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8.70@8.80; first clears, $6.50@ 
7.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6; spring. straights, $8.20@8.30, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $7.60@7.85, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; low grade, $4. 

Local soft wheat mills are sold well 
into September. However, some of the 
country mills are having hard sledding 
and this reacts on prices to the disad- 
vantage of city mills. With an occasional 
carload of flour to offer, made from 
cheap wheat bought direct from farm- 
ers, the small mills put on bargain prices 
to move it. Such prices are used as lev- 
erage by the trade. However, city mills 
are forced to pay close to $1.10 bu for 
soft wheat in any quantities. The bulk 
is bought through shippers and, with 
freight and commission added to the 
original cost, the price is still well above 
$1. Well back from the main line, buy- 
ers are offering as low as 90c bu, but lit- 
tle is bought at that price. Prices on 
best brands have been shaved 25c bbl, 
with winter straights, cotton 98's, offered 
in car lots at $5.25@5.35, Boston rate 
points; local, $6@6.25. Entire wheat 
flour 15c lower, and offered at $7.75@ 
7.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Graham is now on a new wheat basis, 
with car lots offered at $5@5.10 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, Boston rate points. 

Rye, which is shipped in largely from 
the Middle West, is slow in arriving, due 
to the railroad situation. However, there 
has sufficient come through so that mills 
have met current demands. Flour is on 
a new crop basis. Mills are sold well 
into September, and some fair-sized lots 
were contracted this week. Country 
mills are buying new crop at around 90c, 
with shippers picking up odd lots at 80c. 
The local grown grain flours well, millers 
say. 

Tiessent for feed takes about every- 
thing offered, and while some mills con- 


cede 50c ton, prices for the most part 
are steady. Quotations: spring bran, 
$23.50@24.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $25@26; winter bran, $25, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$26.50@29, according to whether stand- 
ard or flour, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local (standard), $27; winter middlings, 
$26, sacked, small lots. Rye feed steady 
at $24, sacked, mostly local. Western 
feeds in good demand, but deliveries 
continue very slow, with the difficulty 
centering in Buffalo yards, where strik- 
ers have been harassing car movements. 
While there are no changes in quotations, 
the undertone of oat feeds at $34 ton, 
bulk, is weaker, with corn meal at $30, 
but firmer, both bulk basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, steady at $2 per 100 lbs, 


; small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....ceseseceeees 8,800 47 
Last week ....ccccscsssece 9,000 48 

Of this week’s total, 6,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Work is under way on the new grain 
elevator for James Hosey, at Man- 
chester. It will be equipped with an 
electric power cleaner and the latest fa- 
cilities. 

The weather has been hot here for a 
week, and corn, which is generally back- 
ward, has made good progress. Due to 
beating rains, a large proportion of the 
oats has been mowed. The crop is gen- 
erally heavy, but there has been a big 
waste in gathering. T. W. Kwapp. 


PITTSBURGH 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Aug. 19.—The flour 
market has been slow, buyers playing a 
waiting game, as they feel that it is to 
their advantage under strike conditions. 
A few sales of South Dakota flour have 
been made for prompt shipment on a 
basis of $6 for standard patent and $6.40 
for short patent. Quotations: hard win- 
ter short patent $6@6.75, standard $5.75 
@6.25; spring wheat short patent $6.40 
@7.75, standard $6@7; Ohio soft pat- 
ent $5.50, straight $5; Pennsylvania soft 
winter straight $4.50,—98-lb cottons, de- 
livered; bran and middlings, delivered in 
100-lb sacks, $20@24. Several of the 
feed dealers have ‘taken a loss in order 
to move supplies against a light demand. 


NOTES 

Harvey J. Owen, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was a visitor 
here during the past week. 

The Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
has opened offices in the Jenkins Build- 
ing, in charge of Albert Swindell. 

The Zanos Baking Co., Homestead, 
Pa., recently went into bankruptcy, with 
liabilities of $2,500 and assets of $320. 

R. E. Harris has been added to the 
sales force of the King Midas Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, to cover northern Ohio. 

Frank Fairchilds, manager of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co., spent sev- 
eral days calling on the trade here re- 
cently. . 

William Sherman, president of the 
Sherman Baking Co., Butler, Pa., who 
was here during the past week, reports 
that business in his section has been very 
good. 

While the wholesale grocery trade lays 
claim to very light sales in flour, bakers 
report a good increase in business, due 
to the fact that warm weather has lim- 
ited home baking. 

Harry Powers, who has been connect- 
ed with the Washburn-Crosby Co. branch 
here for some years, has taken the agency 
of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, and has opened offices in the Jenkins 
Arcade Building. He will cover western 
Pennsylvania. 

Harry E. Brooks, representative for 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, reports that after making a careful 
survey of new flour from many mills in 
that section he finds that the flour made 
from dark hard wheat is superior to any 
previously made in Kansas. 

Horace Crider, president of the Home- 
stead (Pa.) Baking Co., heads the local 
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arrangements committee for the bakers’ 
convention in Chicago. Two Pullmans 
will leave this city Sunday evening, Sept. 
10, with a large delegation from this sec- 
tion. There are now 25 bakers and 30 
supply men booked for the trip. 

The monthly meeting of the local bak- 
ers’ association was held at the Fleisch- 
mann Building on Aug. 12. An address 
was given by John Ertl, president of 
the John Ertl Baking Co., who recently 
returned from Europe. He gave a very 
interesting account of his journey, as did 
John Dimling, of this city, who also took 
the trip. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
has been compelled to close its large 
plants at Homestead and Braddock for 
lack of coal, and the National Tube Co. 
has sent out notice to the effect that it 
will close its various plants on Monday 
of the coming week. What little coal is 
being mined at the independent mines is 
being shipped into the Northwest. A 
few of the plants that are using gas are 
reported to be running full time. 


BUFFALO 


Burra, N. Y.,. Aug. 19.—While there 
has been a little halt in the flour trade 
this week, there is plenty of evidence 
that buyers are getting shorter daily and 
millers cannot understand the position 
taken regarding future supplies. There 
is not the least doubt we are on the eve 
of a more than usual fall rush, but the 
regular family trade distributors show 
no inclination to take hold beyond imme 
diate requirements. On the other hand 
bakers are buying quite freely, particu- 
larly the big ones, and the mills to a large 
extent are being kept busy on their or- 
ders for both prompt and future ship- 
ment. The railroad situation is worrying 
the miller more than the buyer, and the 
former is figuring on how to get his 
product to destination should further dif- 
ficulties arise. 

The canal was found a great help sev- 
eral years ago when the railroads could 
not handle the business, but it is doubtful 
if boats could be obtained to carry flour, 
as the fleet is tied up with grain, iron 
and many other articles for several weeks 
to come. Even trucking to New York is 
being considered and believed to be feas- 
ible. Any way, Buffalo millers will find 
some method of getting flour into buyers’ 
hands. 

Prices were unsettled and _ generally 
lower for patents, and the feeling today 
was one of weakness after a decline of 
25c. First clears, although scarce, fol- 
lowed the downward trend, and there 
appears to be plenty of second clears 
obtainable at easy prices, with little in- 
quiry. Rye flour lower, but compara- 
tively high, compared with wheat, and 
buyers are waiting to see where prices 
will land, before taking hold. 

The export demand was light, and with 
one of the big mills down for repairs and 
none of the others showing any improve- 
ment, the week’s output shows a consid- 
erable decrease. This, however, will be 
made up next week, as there are sufficient 
orders on hand to run close to full ca- 
pacity. 

The local retail trade is the dullest of 
the season, and no prospect of any im- 
provement until cold weather sets in, and 
not even then unless the question of coal 
supplies is settled mighty soon. The bes! 
family patent in 24’s is offered at $8.2», 
but considered 25c below cost for tlic 
finest, and little effort is being made t» 
sell the latter quality at that price. 

Kansas mill representatives here were 
offering finest patents at 50c under la-t 
week, and did quite a large busines». 
I ater they were advanced 10@20c, an 
there were buyers at those prices toda) 
for prompt shipment, and some futures. 
The market is very unsettled, with « 
range for short patent of $6@6.70, and 
standard $5.50@6.20, Buffalo rate points. 

As far as could be learned, there were 
no offerings of Canadian flour in thi 
market, but it was rumored that some 
business could be done at easy prices. — 

Millfeed showed a weakness at one time 
this week, but has since recovered on * 
better demand and the fact that the mills 
have very little spot stuff in carloads to 
offer, nearly all being sold ahead or s° 
close up that they fear a shortage in sup- 
plying the mixed car trade, which is very 
satisfactory at present. Interruption 10 
transportation of feeds from the West is 
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driving the trade to this point, as there 
is little possibility of any amount of feed, 
bought months ago, getting through, and 
country stocks are light here as well as in 
the East. Bran and middlings were 
firm today at last week’s prices, while 
mixed feed was 50c, and flour middlings 
31.50, higher. 
wy Send coarse feed easier, but de- 
mand continues fairly active. Hominy 
feed held up fairly well, with all offer- 
ings taken at a slight decline. Gluten 
feed steady. Cottonseed meal quiet and 
weak. Oil meal dull and lower. Milo is 
offered quite freely, and at a sharp de- 
cline from last week, with no demand for 
spot. Feed mixers say the price must 
come down 40c more to equal wheat, and 
hey are not taking it. 
' Buckwheat owl with bids of $2.40 
and holders refusing to shade $2.45, track, 
Buffalo. Rolled oats firm and in good 
demand. The mills here which have been 
idle will start up next week. Reground 
oat hulls lower and weak, on prospects of 
more liberal supplies in the near future. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ie 





This week 9 
Last week . 91 
Year ago .. 88 
Two years AGO ...-+eeeere 98,340 59 
Three yearS ABO ...-+esee 116,550 70 


NOTES 


Farmers in this state are holding wheat 
at $1, and will not sell any quantity at 
that. 

Stocks of wheat here are 2,680,000 bus, 
compared with 380,000 a year ago and 
114,000 in 1920. 

Fight flour salesmen, representing sep- 
arate mills, were reported registered at 
the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., one 
night last week. 

Jacob Kern, Massena, N. Y., one of 
the oldest bakers in northern New York, 
is reported to have made an assignment 
to his creditors. 

One large northwestern mill seems to 
be copying after a very large automobile 
dealer in the use of the phrase: “This is a 
spring wheat year.” 

Durum wheat feeds are becoming more 
popular with the trade, and some large 
dealers who never before handled them 
are selling them freely. 

Shipments of grain to Montreal by lake 
from Buffalo elevators this week were 
only 18,700 bus corn; last year, 35,000 bus 
wheat and 529,300 bus corn. 

Shipments of grain by canal to New 
York this week were 548,466 bus, com- 
pared with 305,700 a year ago. There 
were 349,000 bus wheat forwarded, and 
205,000 last year. 

The early potato crop in this section 
of the state is the finest quality in years 
and bids fair to be the largest. Beans 
are reported affected bY blight in some 
sections, and ripening prematurely. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
for the week were 6,735,000 bus, of which 
3,600,000 were wheat, 631,000 coming from 
Canada. A year ago the receipts were 
1,800,000 bus grain, 3,642,000 of which 
were wheat, none from Canada. 

eed dealers throughout the state are 
taking hold at current prices more freely 
than for some time. Many seem to have 
reconciled themselves to the fact that $20 
bran, Boston basis, is an elusive article. 
Current values are $22.50@23.50 for 
spring bran. 

Richard Baird, sales manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby mills, will be captain 
of the millers’ team opposing Gus Bruso 
as captain of the jobbers’ team at the 
annual ball game of the Buffalo Flour 
Club, to be held at West Falls, Aug. 26. 
Joseph Hannes will be umpire. 

E. BANGAssER. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—A few spring 
wheat millers still are quoting their prod- 
uct on an old wheat basis, but practical- 
ly all offers made this week have been 
on the basis of new crop wheat. Low 
prices have been made on both during 
the past few days. As it will be some 
weeks before the new flour will be con- 
sidered up to the mark of usefulness set 
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by old wheat flour, the lower prices quot- 
ed on the latter have encouraged both 
bakers and distributors to take hold 
a little more freely. 

The condition of stocks of flour carried 
by the trade here and at other New Eng- 
land points is such that supplies have 
to be renewed frequently, although in 
small lots, and for prompt shipment. All 
buyers continue to operate with extreme 
caution. 

As regards the coal situation in New 
England, it looks now as though the New 
England consumer of anthracite will be 
forced to use some substitute during the 
coming winter. Bituminous coal is ar- 
riving here in large quantities by water, 
both from the South and from Cape 
Breton and Great Britain. 

At the close of the week, standard 
spring patents for shipment during Sep- 
tember and October are offered at $6.75 
@7 bbl for new in cotton. Minneapolis 
patents are quoted at $7.10@7.25, fancy 
short patents ranging about 25c bbl 
above these prices. Old wheat patents 
nominally 50c per bbl above these quota- 
tions. Hard winter patents are held at 
$5.90@6.25 for standard, with short pat- 
ents at $6.35@6.60. Soft winter flours 
are easy, with some pressure to sell, and 
quoted at about the same range as hard 
winters. Rye flours dull and lower, most 
mills quoting around $4.75@4.85 bbl in 
sacks, some fancy ranging up to $5. 


NOTES 


C. A. Williams, Kent, Ohio, president 
Williams Bros. Co., millers, was in Bos- 
ton this week. 

J. D. Norton, an old-time member of 
the Boston flour trade, but now located 
in Springfield, Mass., was in Boston this 
week renewing acquaintances. 

The steamer K. I. Luckenbach, of the 
Luckenbach Lines, is due at Boston 
Aug. 22 with a shipment of 3,500 98-lb 
sacks of Pacific Coast flour. She will 
stop first at New York, where a similar 
amount of flour will be unloaded. This 
is the second large shipment to arrive 
from the Pacific Coast via the Panama 
Canal this season. The flour ‘is soft 
wheat straight, and was sold in this mar- 
ket at $5.90 bbl, in sacks, delivered, Bos- 
ton. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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leaves a wife and one son. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on Monday morning. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Polly Ann bakery has been opened 
at 3512 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis. 

F. E. Hawley, secretary and manager 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., 
was in Minneapolis on Aug. 18. 

Edward F. Brown, Chicago, general 
western agent of the Cosmopolitan Line, 
was in Minneapolis today calling on ex- 
port millers, 

The Brown Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $500,000, and limit of liabili- 
ties from $500,000 to $2,000,000. 

L. B. Denison, vice president and 
manager of the Northfield (Minn.) Flour 
Mills Co. and Chippewa Milling Co., 
Montevideo, was in Minneapolis today. 

The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, has filed its application for 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. This is the first co-opera- 
tive organization to seek admittance to 
the chamber. 

John Meskan, formerly sales manager 
for the National Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is now sales manager of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

K. Froedtert and J. P. Hessburg, of 
the Froedtert Malting & Grain Co., 
Milwaukee, have been in Minneapolis 
since Friday. They have been on a 
motor trip through Wisconsin, southern 
Minnesota, northern Iowa and eastern 
South Dakota. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 22), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 95c bu, No. 1 
northern 90c; southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 97c, No. 1 northern 92c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 93c, No. 1 


northern 88c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 80c, No. 1 northern 75c. 

O. L. Spencer, of Winona, Minn., is the 
miller who has been engaged as superin- 
tendent of the state-owned mill at Grand 
Forks. No general manager has been 
appointed as yet, although several par- 
ties are being considered. 

Arrangements are being made for one 
or two, and more if necessary, special 
cars on the Chicago & North Western 
Railway for bakers, mill representatives, 
and members of other allied trades who 
will attend the national bakers’ conven- 
tions and exhibition at Chicago the week 
of Sept. 11-16. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mryxn., Aug. 21.—Mills report 
no particular change in conditions of 
trade or demand from those of the week 
previous. The only hopeful sign was that 
some buyers were making more inquiry 
as to prices and market conditions. How- 
ever, the outlook for the immediate future 
is promising. 

The demand for rye flour was confined 
to local users, and business was very 
light. 

Millfeed is slow and business quiet as 
to current demand, but for deferred ship- 
ment and delivery there is considerable 
interest. Pasturage is still good. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


THIS WEEK .ccccccseveccec’s 25,675 70 

Least week ..ccccseccccccces 28,235 76 

TMBt FVOOE occccccccscccccce 19,910 53 

TWO VORTS GEO ..csecccccce 8,025 22 
NOTES 


William Dalrymple, of Minneapolis, is 
in Duluth today. 

Heartman’s bakery has moved into new 
quarters at 4002 Grand Avenue. 

Watson S. Moore and his son, Wendell 
Moore, have returned from a three weeks’ 
trip to Alaska. 

F. E. Browder, assistant manager of 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, was 
on ’change last week. 

Corn has practically ceased to arrive 
at all and, with recent boat shipments, 
stocks in elevators are down to almost 
nothing. 

Flaxseed stocks are down to the point 
of exhaustion, with only an occasional car 
arriving and light shipments being made 
from time to time. 

Flour receipts from the interior last 
week were lighter, but shipments by boat 
were larger and the accumulations in rail- 
road warehouses were reduced. 

O’Donnell’s bakery, 23 North Second 
Avenue West, is putting out a special 
whole wheat bread called Wheat-a-Laxa, 
and is advertising it as a natural grain 
laxative. 

Veronica O’Donnell, of Buhl, and Eve- 
lyn Roseth, of Cotton, winners in the 
county bread and cake baking contests, 
will receive free trips to the state fair 
at Hamline. 

The vessel rate last week declined 1c, 
and is now 2¥%c. An increase in tonnage 
offerings and light stocks of grain broke 
the rate. Most of the charters being 
madesare for rye, which is coming in lib- 
erally and increasing in accumulations. 

J. M. Ericson, formerly with the Hoo- 
ver Grain Co., has applied for member- 
ship in the Duluth Board of Trade and 
will be the Duluth representative of H. 
L. Hankinson & Co. G. W. Higby, their 
former representative, has gone to Kan- 
sas City. 

The export demand for durum wheat 
has flattened out, and operators in that 
grain are quiet except for the shipping of 
contracts already made. The export de- 
mand for rye has also quieted, require- 
ments for the moment seeming to have 
been satisfied. 

William C. Prescott accepted an invi- 
tation to ride to Virginia in an automo- 
bile with W. Patton, salesman for the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. An acci- 
dent occurred, and Prescott now sues the 
milling company and Patton for $8,725, 
claiming negligent driving. 

Receipts of both spring and durum 
wheat are increasing. Most of the spring 
wheat is going into storage, and little of 
it comes out for sale. The durum wheat 
goes to mills, shippers and elevators. The 
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mills are after the choice stuff. Stocks of 
both wheats were down to low levels, but 
are now picking up a little. Boats, in 
loading, have to go to several houses to 
complete cargoes. 

Premiums on spot and to arrive No. 1 
flaxseed are coming down, due to an in- 
crease of country offerings which are 
coming in small lots for new crop stuff. 
Prices quoted are more in line with the 
September future. No. 1 track closed 
7c down from the high point of last week 
at 8c over September, and to arrive is 
now bringing only September price. Re- 
ceipts for the week were light. 

F. G. Carison. 





OKLAHOMA FARMERS RESOLVE 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Aug. 19.— 
That flour mills and coal mines of the 
state should be placed under jurisdic- 
tion of the corporation commission is a 
demand made in resolutions passed re- 
cently by the Farmers’ Union of Okla- 
homa in annual state convention in Okla- 
homa City. The union, reiterating its in- 
dorsement of co-operative marketing or- 
ganizations, called upon every member to 
support the Farmers’ Union elevator and 
the Farmers’ Union store. The Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers’ Association was 
especially commended. 

It demanded a government guaranty 
of a minimum price on “some of the 
staple agricultural products.” It asks 
that the government estimate the cost of 
producing 80 per cent of the cotton, 
wheat and corn to the producer and 
guarantee to the producer at the time 
of harvest 80 per cent of such price, this 
to be increased 1 per cent per month 
during the next 10 months. Whenever 
the government shall acquire as much as 
10 per cent of the total for any calendar 
year, it shall offer for sale all it holds, 
at 10 per cent above the government 
price. 

“Should the government hold as much 
as 20 per cent of the total production of 
any commodity at the close of any crop 
year the guaranteed minimum price for 
the next succeeding year shall be 80 per 
cent of the guaranteed price for the pre- 
ceding year.” 

The union indorsed the Ladd money 
bill “as a measure that will afford farm- 
ers the credit facilities they need.” It 
favored the establishment of a state 
exchange, which in effect would be a 
wholesale house, through which commodi- 
ties would be distributed to all local ex- 
changes. 





NEW ELEVATOR AT GREAT FALLS 
Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 19.—Fur- 
nishing much needed service to farmers, 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. is erecting 
on its milling site a local commercial 
elevator of 30,000 bus capacity. The ele- 
vator was built originally at the town of 
Ashuelot, on the Milwaukee Railroad, 24 
miles west of this city, by the subsidiary 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co. Ashue- 
lot was overshadowed by Fairfield and 
other near-by small towns, and wheat 
shipments there were not sufficient to 
warrant the retention of the plant. 
Joun A. Curry. 





RISE IN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The 
trend of wholesale prices of commodities 
continued upward throughout July, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from reports 
from representative markets of the coun- 
try. Based on 404 commodities, the bu- 
reau’s price index number rose from 
150 in June to 155 in July, a gain of 
3%, per cent. The increase from May to 
June was 11% per cent. 

The largest price increase was report- 
ed for the group of fuel and lighting 
materials, in which the index number 
rose nearly 13 per cent. Farm products 
advanced 3 per cent and foodstuffs 11% 
per cent from June to July. 

The retail food index issued by the 
bureau shows that there was an increase 
of 1 per cent in the retail cost of food to 
the average family in July, compared 
with June. The retail index number is 
based on the prices of 43 articles of 
food, and is “weighted” according to 
the quantity of each article consumed in 
the average workingman’s family. 

JoHN MArRINAN. 
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North coast millers are being whip- 
sawed in local markets between cheap of- 
ferings of Montana and Kansas flours 
and the high cost of Pacific wheats, which 
are above the world’s price basis. 

Various causes have combined to ad- 
vance the price of Pacific wheats to an 
artificial level. The.principal of these 
are liberal sales of wheat and flour to 
the Orient, followed by a traffic conges- 
tion created by the strike, and the conse- 
quent strong demand for the limited 
amount of wheat in transit. These causes 
are, fortunately, temporary, and after the 
present short interests have been taken 
care of lower wheat prices are looked 
for, though on account of the short crop 
in the Pacific Northwest, they may con- 
tinue relatively higher than in other sec- 
tions. 

The oriental demand is quiet, excepting 
for quick shipment for north China ports. 
Rates are firmer, the Shipping Board 
asking $6 ton to all oriental ports and 
foreign lines $5, against the previous rate 
of #4. The Shipping Board has assigned 
an 8,000-ton freighter for September- 
October loading at Seattle and Tacoma 
for north China ports, and has, so far, 
booked 2,200 tons flour. Additional ships 
will be assigned to the north China service 
if freight offerings warrant. Shanghai 
mills are reported to be strong competi- 
tors for north China business, and the 
advance in rates of $2 ton is proving a 
handicap to American mills in meeting 
that competition. 

Washington blue-stem family patent 
was reduced 40c yesterday to $7.20 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons, and other grades cor- 
respondingly. Montana bakers patents 
continue, however, to be quoted here 50 
@75c bbl below the cost of similar Wash- 
ington grades. 

Flour demand is without feature in 
local and other domestic markets. 

Top patents, basis cotton 98's, carloads, 
Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, $7 
@7.90 bbl; Montana, $6.35@6.65; Kan- 
sas, $6.40@7; Washington, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.15@7.85. 

The millfeed market is quiet. Wash- 
ington mill-run is selling to jobbers at 
$28@29 ton, and Montana mixed feed 
at $24. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 34,142 64 
Last week ........ 52,800 26,406 50 
Wee OE wus resers 52,800 29,941 57 
Two years ago..... 52,800 12,600 24 
Three years ago.... 52,800 9,990 18 
Four years ago..... 46,800 14,950 31 
Five years ago..... 40,800 3,389 11 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Wile WOO cacccecs 57,000 31,456 55 

Last week ........ 57,000 38,502 68 

Year Q@O ......... 57,000 22,442 39 

Two years ago..... 57,000 28,648 50 

Three years ago.... 57,000 ~—....... os 

Four years ago..... 57,000 17,811 31 

Five years ago..... 57,000 22,841 40 
NOTES 


An unusual flour shipment last week 
was 2,226 bbls from Aberdeen, Wash., to 
Para, Brazil. 

The state department of public works 
will hold a hearing at Walla Walla, Aug. 
31, regarding the establishment of rates 


and regulations for handling and storing 
grain and hay. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Tacoma 
the first half of August, according to the 


Merchants’ Exchange: to Hongkong, 
26,920 bbls; Shanghai, 2,550; Swatow, 7,- 
500; Amoy, 6,000; Dairen, 32,750; Yoko- 
hama, 4,000; Kobe, 75; Manila, 6,488; 
United Kingdom, 6,417. Wheat ship- 
ments: to Nagoya, 33,334 bus; Shanghai, 
21,630. 

Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., of Seattle, has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
which position he took about a year ago 
to reorganize and finance the company. 
The company has prospered under Mr. 
Thomsen’s administration, and is again 
in good financial condition. George Al- 
bers, of Seattle, formerly president of 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co., has resumed 
that position. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 19.—No 
change of importance has been noted in 
the market situation by Montana mills 
in the past week except a tendency to- 
ward softening of feed prices. Flour 
still sells at $7.50 for patent in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots, 
while first clear is $5.50. Standard mid- 
dlings lost $1 this week, and now stands 
at $27 ton, Great Falls, while bran is 
$25, same terms. The wheat market has 
kept slipping downward so persistently 
that it is not improbable there will be 
a substantial reduction from this list 
within the next week if the slump con- 
tinues. 

NOTES 

This section of Montana is planning to 
send specimens of its wheat and hay 
grasses to the exposition to be held this 
year at Pendleton, Oregon, and also to 
the international show at Chicago. 

J. C. Barta, secretary of the Capital 
Trust & Savings Bank, St. Paul, arrived 
in Great Falls by automobile this week 
on his way to attend the state bankers’ 
convention, at Missoula. He stated that 
he had made similar trips through Mon- 
tana for the last three years, and he had 
been surprised this year at the enormous 
crop that is to be harvested in this state. 


Prices for wheat at the local elevators 
this week touched new low marks when 
dark northern spring brought only 79c, 
northern spring 75c, dark hard winter 
75c and hard winter 71c, whether it was 
new or old wheat. Farmers are forced 
to pay $3.40 for harvest help for nine 
hours’ work, with threshing at an aver- 
age of lic bu. Twine sells for 13c, and 
heading can be secured at $2 the acre. 


B. H. Fisher has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Great Falls branch 
of the Gallatin Valley Milling Co., suc- 
ceeding C. W. Gardner, who resigned 
recently to open a grain brokerage office 
at Portland, Oregon. Mr. Fisher has 
been with the local office for some time, 
and is well acquainted with the field, 
both as to conditions and personnel of 
elevator management. He states that 
his company is receiving grain at almost 
every one of its elevators from the new 
crop, and that it is universally of high 
quality and the yields are holding up to 
pre-harvest estimates. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 19.—Flour 
buyers, both jobbers and bakers, are 
showing a little more interest. No large 
volume of businéss, however, has de- 
veloped to date, as the trade continues 
of the opinion that lower prices can be 
expected, and few, if any, sales made to 
date are for other than prompt ship- 
ment. 

Mill prices have been reduced materi- 


ally, in sympathy with the downward 
trend in wheat. Dakota standard pat- 
ent, $7.25@7.65 per bbl; Dakota clear, 
$6.80; Montana standard, $6.90;' Mon- 
tana clear, $6.05; Dakota and Montana 
fancy patent, 50c over standard patent, 
—all new crop flour; Kansas standard 
new wheat flour, $6.50@6.75; Kansas 
standard old crop, $7.30; Kansas fancy 
patent new crop, $7; Kansas fancy old 
crop, $7.50; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $6.50@6.75; blue-stem 
cut-off, $5.75@6,—basis 98’s, cotton, new 
crop. 

The millfeed market is practically un- 
changed, with sufficient interest shown 
by buyers to absorb practically all of- 
ferings. Eastern red bran and mill-run 
are quoted at $27@28 ton; white bran 
and mill-run, $32@35; low grade flour, 
$38@39,—delivered, San Francisco. 

The marine department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce reports 
the following exports of flour from this 
port during July: to China, 20,775 bbls; 
Japan, 2,840; Pacific Islands, 2,083; Cen- 
tral America and Panama, 9,491; South 
America, 168; Mexico, 4,063; United 
Kingdom and Europe, 8,535; miscellan- 
eous, 3; total, 47,958 bbls. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Awncetes, Cat., Aug. 19.—The 
Flour Men’s Club of Los Angeles has 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: president, O. H. Blasing- 
ham; vice president, George W. How- 
ard; secretary and treasurer, J. N. 
Hukill. Other directors are I. V. Pearne 
and W. I. Gunn. The membership com- 
mittee is composed of W. V. Walker, 
W. W. Corbin, William A. Baker and 
H. N. Laine; entertainment. committee, 
I. V. Pearne, C. Edmundson, L. M. Bar- 
det; traffic and legislative committee, 
Ben Butler, S. L. Knox, H. N. Tailleur; 
committee on trade abuses, George W. 
Howard, Charles Hogan, R. R. Barber; 
arbitration committee, W. R. Beatty, E. 
W. Hazen, F. G. Stiles, T. F. Johnson, 
L. G. Kneeshaw. 

The Southern California Fuel and 
Feed Dealers’ Association will hold its 
annual picnic at Brookside Park, Pasa- 
dena, on Aug. 24. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co. has re- 
cently reopened a grain department in 
its Los Angeles office. 

There was a 20c per bbl reduction 
this week in family flour prices in Los 
Angeles. 

For the past week only local freight 
has been moving in southern California, 
due to the railroad strike. Conditions 
are improving daily, however, as the Big 
Four officials have ordered their men 
back to work. 


UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran, Aug. 19.—Wheat prices 
in Ogden showed a slight decline during 
the week, with slightly freer movement 
of the old wheat which has been held 
back because of strike conditions. Mills 
reported enough wheat arriving to meet 
their actual demands for operation, but 
were only able to secure this through 
constant effort on the part of traffic de- 
partments. 

Following are the principal quotations 
today on transit shipments, with freight 
paid to Ogden: Utah winter wheat, No. 1 
dark hard, 82@92c bu; Utah white wheat, 
No. 2 soft white 64@74c, No. 1 hard 
white 60@80c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 
1 dark hard 82@97c, No. 1 hard 77@87c; 
Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 dark 
northern, 82@97c; Idaho winter wheat, 
No. 2 soft white 67@87c, No. 2 hard 
white 82@92c; Idaho white feed oats, 
38-lb, $1.70@1.75 per 100 lbs; light oats, 
5@l5c less; eastern corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.38@1.40 per 100 lbs; No. 2 mixed 
$1.36@1.38. 

NOTES 


Willis J. Robbins, who conducted a 
bakery in Brigham City, Utah, for a 
number of years, died Aug. 15. 

After being closed for two days, ow- 
ing to delays in receiving wheat ship- 
ments, the Sperry Flour Co. resumed 
operations at its Ogden mills on Monday 
morning. Wheat reached Ogden, but 
could not be moved to the mills, owing 
to a strike of switch engine firemen, 
which is now ended. 

In connection with a cooking school 
of the past week, a baking contest was 
held in which F. W. Albro, of the Sperry 
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Flour Co., and H. W. Funk, of the Og- 
den Baking Co., were the judges. They 
declared Mrs. J. A. Cronin to be the 
best amateur bread baker in Ogden. 
Over 200 entries were made in the con- 
test, which was sponsored by the Stand- 
ard-Examiner. W. E. Zurrann. 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 

Wasninoton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The 
outstanding features of the American 
foodstuffs export trade for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1922, compared with the 
previous year, has been the very marked 
increase in exports of barley, corn and 
oats, accompanied by a decrease in ex- 
ports of both rye and wheat, the [De- 
partment of Commerce reports. 

“The increased export of coarse grains, 
especially corn, is no doubt due to the 
relatively low price of these commodities 
in the United States,” the department 
says, “making it possible for Europeans 
not only to substitute these grains to a 
larger extent in human food but also to 
import them as stock feed. The exports 
of corn are practically three times as 
great as for the previous year, due in 
large part to the extensive use of corn in 
relief work. 

“Rice, which last year reached a very 
low price, has also enjoyed a much lary- 
er export trade, and a consequent im- 
provement in price in this country.” 

The total value of foodstuffs exported 
in 1922 is considerably decreased, the de- 
partment says, on account of falling 
prices. The value of the principal foo'- 
stuff products exported this year 
amounted to $780,000,000, compared wit!) 
$1,335,000,000 in 1921, the bulk of thi 
decreased value falling on wheat, whea! 
flour and cottonseed oil. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





NORFOLK’S BID FOR EXPORT FLOUR 

In November, 1919, the city of No: 
folk made a lease with the Department 
of War for the use of the army suppl) 
base at Norfolk for commercial business 
In June, 1920, the city wrote the Mil! 
ers’ National Federation offering the use 
of these piers for export flour, capable 
of accommodating 200,000 bbls, with ad 
ditional warehouse space for practicall; 
any quantity that might be needed up 
to 1,000,000 square feet. From time to 
time since then Norfolk called this mat 
ter to the attention of the Federation, 
and individual millers, who have been 
reminded that Norfolk is the only port 
which has installed mechanical devices 
for handling flour to ships. 

“We cannot now offer unlimited 
space,” writes the Norfolk port direc 
tor, “but we can offer the use of on 
complete concrete pier having berths for 
seven vessels, and storage capacity for 
200,000 bbls. Rates to Norfolk, all rail, 
from practically all milling points, are 2c 
under New York, and Ic under Phila 
delphia. At the present time lake-and 
rail rates do not apply to Norfolk, but 
the millers should have no difficulty in 
securing such rates if they ask for them 
Our tariff provides for 10 free days’ 
time on export flour, with a storage rate 
of 1c per 100 lbs for the first 10 days 
and 4c for each additional 10 days.” 


GRAIN DEALERS AT NEW ORLEANS 

The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
will be held at New Orleans, on Oct. 2-1. 

In 1920, when the organization held 
its twenty-fourth annual meeting at 
Minneapolis, the policy was adopted of 
devoting a part of the three days’ con 
vention to group meetings of feed dea! 
ers, country shippers and terminal mar- 
ket dealers. This policy was continued 
at Chicago in 1921, and at New Orleans 
this year there will be several group 
meetings. One of these will be devoted 
to the feed dealers, another to the chief 
grain inspectors and a third to the scale 
men’s association. 

A big meeting of the feed men is ex- 
pected. The Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation has within the last year affiliat- 
ed the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants and the Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers’ Association. A cordial invita- 
tien is extended by President Clement, 
of the national association, to all feed 
dealers in the country to attend the an- 
nual convention at New Orleans. A 
group meeting of feed dealers will he 
held, at which the present feed rules will 
be discussed and amendments doubtless 
made. 
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MILWAUKEE, AUG, 19 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per bbl, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 


old New 
Spring patent ......-- $7.10@7.60 $6.80@7.25 
Spring straight .....-- 6.65@7.10 6.35@6.70 
First clear ...+++eeeee 5.25@5.75 6.25@5.50 
Second clear ....-+++- 4.10@4.95 3.95@4.95 
Kansas patent ....eeceeeeeeeenee 6.00 @6.50 
Kansas straight .......--+esee0s 5.75 @6.00 
Rye flour, white ....-++.eeeeeees 4.65 @4.95 
Rye flour, straight .....-++..++++ 4.10@4.50 
Rye flour, dark ......++. ecoeree 3.50@4.40 
Corn flour, 100 IDS ....-6--eeeeee 1.60@1.65 
Corn meal, 100 Ibe .....-0--eeeee 1.60@1.65 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs ...--.++eseeee 1.60@1.65 


MILLFEED—Easy. Fair demand for small 
lots for prompt shipment; moderate call for 
mixed cars. Deferred offers largely neglect- 
ed because of lack of discounts. Prices gen- 
erally lower. Spring bran off 650c, ranging 
at discount of 50c ton under winter. Mid- 
dliings easier and 60c lower, Oil meal off 
50c@$1; cottonseed meal easy to $1 lower. 
Heavy feeds dull and largely nominal. 
Standard bran, $16.50@17; winter bran, $17 
@17.50; standard fine middlings, $18@18.50; 
flour middlings, $23@26; red dog, $30@32.50; 
rye feed, $17; hominy feed, $24.50@26.50; 
reground oat feed, $8.50@9; old process oil 
meal, $45; cottonseed meal, $43@45; gluten 
feed, $29.85,—all in 100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 6@9c. Receipts, 77 
cars; last week, 117; last year, 572. Offer- 
ings small, and applied chiefly on to-arrive 
sales. Good demand, milling and shipping. 
Basis easier. Discounts sharply reduced. 
No. 1 dark northern ranges 11@23c over Min- 
neapolis September price; No. 1 hard winter, 





3@3%ec over September; No, 1 red winter, 
2@2'2c over. Ordinary northern spring, 5@- 
10c discount under dark. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.13@1.25, No. 2 $1.08@ 


1.20, No. 3 $1.04@1.16, No. 4 $1@1.12, No. 5 
$5c@ $1.08; No. 1 red winter $1.01@1.02, No. 2 
$1.00% @1.01%, No. 3 98%c@$1.00%, No. 4 
9314,@95%e, No. 5 91% @94%c; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.02% @1.03, No. 2 $1.02@1.02%, No. 
3 $10@1.01%; No. 1 mixed $1@1.11, No. 2 
9c @ $1.09, No. 3 91¢c@$1.06, No. 4 88c@$1.03, 
No. 5 84@98c, 

RYE—Declined 3%c. Receipts, 44 cars; 
last week, 36; last year, 79. Receipts in- 
creasing; demand fair, milling and shipping. 
Market depressed and weak. Basis easier; 
No. 2 spot sold at %c ovér September price; 
August shipment, %c bid under September. 
No. 1 closed at 69% @69%c; No. 2, 69%@ 
69',c; No. 3, 67% @68%c; No. 4, 66@67 %e. 

CORN—Declined after advance. Receipts, 
110 cars; last week, 152; last year, 605. Of- 
ferings moderate. and demand good from 
shippers and industries. Basis easier. No. 2 
yellow ranges 4c over September price; white 
discounted 14%¢c; mixed discounted 1% @2c. 
No. 2 white closed at 61%c; No. 2 yellow, 
63c; No, 2 mixed, 61c. 

OATS—Declined %c. Receipts, 208 cars; 
last week, 149; last year, 377. Market easier 
after advance. Basis easier; No. 3 white 
ranges %c under to 2c over September price, 
according to weight. Demand active from 
shippers and local buyers; offerings of new 
fair. No. 3 white closed at 30@32%c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2c. Receipts, 89 cars; 
last week, 104; last year, 227. Market 
stronger under better demand. Offerings of 
desirable small and readily taken; soft and 
rough slow and discounted. Iowa quotable 
at 15“ 57c, as to quality; Wsconsin, 50@58c; 
Minnesota, 48@57c; Dakota, 48@57c; feed 
and rejected, 48@50c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis... 56,700 25,030 15,800 22,410 
W heat, bus.. 106,400 777,325 70,725 898,252 
Corn, bus.... 162,800 982,875 245,921 500,125 
Oats bus.... 439,910 776,205 414,986 476,317 
Baricy, bus.. 145,360 350,560 89,010 98,290 
Ry: bus..... 62,260 109,810 63,220 136,315 
Feed, tons.... 2,075 910 5,045 6,028 





CHICAGO, AUG, 19 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
Sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


_ MOFCHARED . 25408544505 one ve see $....@7.85 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.50 @7.00 
Spring straights, jute ...........+ 6.00 @6.40 
Spring clears, Jute .........00e00. 4.75 @5.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.35 @3.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.50@7.75 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.75 @6.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ..........c005 5.00 @5.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...........00. 4.25 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute ............ $5.20@5.50 
~raight, southern, jute .......... 4.75 @5.00 
Clear, southern, jute ............. 3.75 @ 4.20 
: RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.....$4.10@4.25 
‘ye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.80@ 4.05 
~.. HEAT—Receipts, 2,526 cars, compared 
facet Sue last week and 1,660 a year ago. 
socal mills bought red winter wheat mostly, 


though some dark northern was purchased. 


Outside milling demand comparatively quiet. 
Most wheat arriving has graded high. Spot 
prices are off 6@8c, following slump in fu- 
tures. September reached the low point of 
the season today, when it registered 98 %c. 
Cash market was marked by inactivity, and 
premiums were weaker all around. Export 
sales were made at 6c over September, c.i.f., 
Buffalo. Shipments for export totaled about 
2,500,000 bus. 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
Fo ee Fee 109% 125% @126% 
2 red, 102% @108 108% @111% 118% @126 
1 hd. 103 @110% 109% @113% 122% @127% 
2 h@. 103 @109 108%@113 119% @129 
1dah107 @107%..... @112._—=...... @ cece 
ins. 106 @124% 112%@120...... @ wneee 
2ns. 106%@116% 110 @113...... —Cr Ee 
1 dn 109% @129% 117% @130% ..... @147% 
2dn118 @123% 121 @126 135 @142% 


CORN—Corn showed considerable strength 
most of the week, in the face of declines in 
other grains. Crop conditions and export 
demand were held largely responsible. Liq- 
uidation set in later, however, and cash 
prices show no gain for the week. Receipts, 
853 cars, compared with 864 last week. 
Shipping sales totaled 2,220,000 bus. Cash 
prices: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 mix... 60% @64 61% @63% 53 @58% 
2 mix.. .60%@64 60% @63% 53 @58% 
3 mix... 60% @63% 60 @62% 53%@57 
4 mix... 60% @61% 60 @62% 54% @56% 
SMB. s cc tcMcccc cece QOe ee cece Meces 
6 mix... ....@58% 59 @62% 48 @53 
1 yellow. 52% @63% 62 @64% 53 @59 
2 yellow. 624% @64% 62 @64% 53 @59 
3 yellow. 61% @63% 62 @63% 52 @58% 
4 yellow. 61 @63% 61%@63 «+++ @56% 
5 yellow. 60% @63 60 @62% 51 @57% 
6 yellow. 60% @63% 60%@63 48 @53% 
1 white. 614% @61% 61% @64 53 @58% 
2 white. 60% @64 61% @64 53 @58% 
3 white. 60% @63% 60% @63% 52%@58 
4 white. 60 @63 60 @63 51 @55% 
5 white. 60 @62 60% @61% 52% @55 
6 white. ....@61% ....@.... 48 @53 
OATS—Good business all week both for 
foreign and domestic consumption. Pre- 


miums easier, and spot prices off 2@4c on 
the week. Incoming oats are grading better, 
very few No. 4 being received. Cash prices, 
with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 32 @35 33% @38 34% @38 
2 white. 31 @34 32 @38 32% @37% 
3 white. 29% @36% 31%@37% 30 @33 
4 white. 29 @32% 31 @34% 24 @36% 


RYE—Receipts, 185 cars, compared with 
225 last week and 140 a year ago. Spot 
prices 3@4c off on the week. Trade only 
fair, though export sales were estimated at 
about 300,000 bus. No. 2 ranged 70% @74c, 
compared with 74@78c last week and $1.02@ 
1.09% a year ago. At the close, today, Sep- 
tember registered 68%c, December 705%c, 
and May 7é4c. 

BARLEY—Cash prices off 2@3c, following 
slump in futures. Trade without feature. 
Maltsters buying spasmodically. Receipts 
continue light. The range was 48@58c, com- 
pared with 50@61c last week and 50@70c a 
year ago. September and December both 
closed today at 5ic. 

CORN GOODS—No feature to this market, 
with fair business passing. Bulk business 
somewhat better than package. Prices 
slightly lower. Corn flour $1.60, yellow and 
white granulated corn meal $1.55, yellow and 
white cream meal $1.52%, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $1.55, oatmeal $2.60, jute, car 
lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, $2.37% per 
90-Ib sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Fine ground $46 ton, 
pea size $47, f.0.b., Chicago, No meal to be 
had in Chicago, buyers having to purchase 
in Minneapolis. 

WEBPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


7-Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls..... 317 209 321 170 
Wheat, bus.... 3,655 2,615 3,735 4,361 
Corn, bus...... 1,526 3,892 2,499 3,896 
Oats, bus...... 3,018 3,821 1,833 1,082 
Rye, BUS... .0.0% 284 188 409 435 
Barley, bus.... 285 189 86 108 





ST. LOUIS, AUG. 19 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
WOTRE PREORE oc ccccccccccscececese $6.75 @7.00 
BOMMORRS 60 ccc ccevecceneseseeeeee 6.50@6.70 
Orr ee 4.60@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
| METERELETEST LEPC E ETT ee 5.60@5.80 
a, SOREL EE CEE CT LCT ET ee 5.25@5.50 
so  BPeeeee eer ree Te rere ye 3.60@4.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
5. . MEPEE REET Ce Ere 5.25@5.50 
MOPARS 2 oa ccc cc ccccccceeesccece 4.75 @5.00 
EES WE oe yc civescescacesescus 3.50@4.00 
MILLFEED—Market very dull. Offerings 


were exceedingly light, while demand con- 
tinues very limited. Prices showed little 
variations, but closed slightly lower on the 
week. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $17@17.40; soft bran, $17@ 
17.25; gray shorts, $24.25@25. 
WHEAT—Good milling demand for rea- 
sonably dry soft wheat of good quality. Of- 


ferings well cleaned up, except for a few 
cars ordinary No. 3 with high moisture con- 
tent. Cheaper classes of hard wheat in fair 
demand. Semidark and dark quiet, although 
in light supply. Receipts, 700 cars, against 
967 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.08 
@1.10; No. 3 red, $1.04. 

CORN—Market feverish, and the general 
trend downward, due to sudden change in 
weather conditions in Illinois and Iowa. A 
fairly good business was reported during the 
week. Receipts, 295 cars, against 174. Cash 
prices: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow 61c, No. 3 
yellow 60c; No. 1 and No. 2 white 61c, No. 3 
white 60c, 

OATS—Oats reflected the weakness in oth- 
er grains. Export demand falling off, but 
domestic business continues fair. Receipts, 
183 cars, against 238. Cash prices: No. 1 
oats, 33@34c; No. 2 oats, 33c; No. 3 oats, 
32 @33c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

o——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbis.104,160 165,460 127,390 179,255 
W’t, bus.1,733,2241,335,261 1,598,190 1,714,170 
Corn, bus..668,200 425,100 308,180 491,970 
Oats, bus..628,000 594,000 457,835 460,000 
Rye, bus... 11,000 3,300 11,530 3,700 
Barley, bus 11,200 22,400 3,640 4,760 





BUFFALO, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


. carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring .........++e.0% $7.25 @7.50 
eR re ere 6.75 @7.00 
WE MOOD cecctecevecovessevecnes 5.50@5.75 
FPP CETCTOT ORE CUTE Ce *.. 3.25@3.50 
Mees DUTS WRI 2. cccccecvececss 4.75 @5.00 
Pe, EE 6 60s. 006.00 00000000008 4.50@4.75 
BG, GOT cccccctcesteseescncies 3.50@3.75 

Sacked 
I, OOP CON ociccenecceeenctnes $.....@19.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@21.50 
Mixed feed ..cccccsccccscvceses o eee + @24.50 


+ eee +@27.00 


Flour middlings 
«e+ + @34.50 


Red dog, per ton 





Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.90@ 1.95 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 30.00 @31.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 29.00 @30.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@29.50 
Gluten feed, per tom .........+- o coe e @33.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... ++ @43.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton...... «eee + @40.50 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... coco @ 3.00 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... «eee +@12.50 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ........+.+. ceooop 3.45 


WHEAT—tThere was a good demand for 
soft winter from millers and feed mixers, 
and offerings were light. Sales of No. 2 red 
were at $1.14 early in the week, after which 
there was a decline of 2c. Closing: No. 1 
red, $1.15; No. 2 red, $1.12; No. 3 red, $1.09, 
—on track, through billed. 

CORN—Prices were considered too high 
here all week, but with light receipts buyers 
paid the market for all they were forced to 
have. The close was rather easy at Ic 
over last week. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 75c; 
No. 3 yellow, 74c; No. 4 yellow, 72%c; No. 5 
yellow, 71%c; No. 6 yellow, 69%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Liberal receipts of light weights 
caused an easy and unsettled market. The 
trade took the offerings at the decline, but 
wanted choice weights mostly, for which a 
premium of %@ic was obtained. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 38c; No. 2 white, 37%c; No. 3 
white, 36c; No. 4 white, 34%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Dull and weak. Malting was 
quoted at 62@65c, and feed at 58@6l1c, on 
track, through billed. September shipment, 
malting 62@64c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Good inquiry; no offerings. No. 2 
was quoted at the close at 77%c, on track, 
through billed. 





TOLEDO, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.p.b., mill, $5.20@5.40; spring (new), 
$6.25@6.40; Kansas, $5.90. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .........++. $18.50@20.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... + eee e @23.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... @ 25.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 146 cars, 124 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 17 cars, 10 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 54 cars, 49 contract. 
WEBPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 204,000 225,000 8,000 13,000 
Corn, bus.... 21,000 64,000 1,000 14,000 
Oats, bus.... 111,000 293,000 16,000 41,000 





BOSTON, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks (new wheat 
basis): 


Spring patents, special short..... $7.75@8.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 6.75 @7.25 
Spring frat clears ....c.cccccccee 5.00@5.50 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.00 @6.60 
Soft winter patents .............. 6.00 @6.60 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.25 @5.75 
Soft winter clears ..........ceee% 5.00 @5.50 
Rye flour, white patent ..........- 4.75 @5.00 


MILLFEED—Market dull for wheat feeds, 
with tone easier at the close; other feeds 
fairly steady, but quiet. Spring bran, $23.75 
@24 for pure and $22.75@23 for standard; 
winter bran, $23.50@23.75; middlings, $25.50 
@30; mixed feed, $26@30; red dog, $38; glu- 
ten feed, $36.20; gluten meal, $50.95; hominy 


feed, $32.50; stock feed, $33; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $15.50; cottonseed meal, $40.50@44 
for new and $41.75@46 for old process; lin- 
seed meal, $48@50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand = quiet, market 
steady. Granulated yellow, $1.95; bolted yel- 
low, $1.85; feeding meal and cracked corn, 
$1.65,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with market 
unchanged at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for 
cut and ground in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis.... 25,885 24,575 ....+ «sees 
Wheat, bus... 41,075 61,735 45,684 41,115 
Corn, bus..... 1,430 1,430 1,372 781 
Oats, bus..... 101,735 31,280 357,423 5,939 
Rye, bus...... 1,160 1,080 1,292 1,220 
Barley, Dus... sooss ceocs |) | ee 
Millfeed, tons. 62 i ae 
Corn meal, bbls 425 «22... eesee eevee 
Oatmeal, cases.13,150 ae oe0e8 eearee 
Oatmeal, sacks. 1,826 BTS 6eets§ 6000s 





Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Aug. 19, 50,000 bus oats to London. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,600 bbls, and 13,102,- 
549 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,500 sacks to 
London, 3,000 to Glasgow, 7,000 to Leith, 100 
to Dundee, 6,300 to Constantinople, and 1,275 
to Alexandria. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ........+ee00+- $7.50@8.00 
Spring standard patent ........-. 7.00 @7.50 
Spring first clear ......... ~+++ 6.25@6.50 
Hard winter short patent 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter straight ............- 5.75 @6.25 
Soft winter straight ...........++. 4.75 @6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, and market declined 
25c. Offerings moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations: $5@5.25 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

WHEAT—Market quiet, and prices during 
week declined 5%c. Receipts, 1,103,430 bus; 
exports, 690,457; stock, 1,878,052. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: 


No. 2 red winter ......eeceees $1.11 @1.14 
No. 3 red winter .....ccceceee 1.08 @1.11 
No. 4 red winter .....s-+.e00-% 1.04 @1.07 
No. 5 red winter .....+seecees 1.00 @1.03 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.01% @1.04% 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... .964%@ .99% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... .93%@ .96% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.. 89%@ .92% 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Demand only moderate, but 
supplies small and prices generally steady. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 





Gerth BIRR s.ccccsccvvesccsens $22.00@ 23.00 
Soft winter bran .......+e.ee0% 22.50@ 23.00 
Standard middlings .... 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ....... 29.50@31.00 
MOE GOW .ncccccccccccccenecece 36.00 @ 37.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries ad- 
vanced 2%c early in week, but afterwards 
lost 2c of improvement and closed quiet. 
Local car lots without net change. Receipts, 
60,360 bus; exports, 242,899; stock, 192,245. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
73@74c, No. 3 72@738c, No. 4 71@72c; car 
lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 79%@ 
80%c, No. 3 yellow 78% @79%e. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Supplies small and 
market steady, but trade quiet. Quotations: 





Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.85 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........-..0+:% 1.85 

OATS—Supplies small, but trade slow and 





market declined 2c. Receipts, 83,125 bus; 
stock, 84,140. Quotations: No. 2 white 44% 
@45ic, No. 3 white 43@43%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.50; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3. 





BALTIMORE, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent, new .........-. $6.50@6.75 
Spring standard patent, new ..... 6.00 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent, new.... 6.25@6.50 
Hard winter straight, new........ 5.75 @6.00 
Soft winter short patent, new.... 5.25@5.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 

MOW ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 4.25@4.50 
Rye flour, white, new .......-+.-++ 4.50@5.00 
Rye flour, standard, new ........ 3.50@4.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............+.- $8.75 
City mills’ winter patent ...........6.. 6.60 
City mills’ winter straight............. 6.10 


MILLFEED—Steady, but largely nominal 
in absence of trading. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $21.50@22; soft 
winter bran, $23@24; standard middlings, 
$23.50@24; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$35@36; city mills’ middlings, $23.50@24. 

WHEAT—Declined 7% @10c; demand mod- 
erate, movement big. Receipts, 1,446,878 
bus; exports, 1,049,963; stock, 3,016,517. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red_ winter, 
$1.12%; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.04; 
August, $1.03%; September, $1.02% asked; 
range of southern for week, 60c@$1.10%. 

CORN—Advanced %c; movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 141,439 bus; exports, 
282,856; stock, 391,515. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 78@ 











718%c; contract, spot, 72%c; No. 2, spot, 
T4%c; range of southern for week, 75 @80c. 

OATS—Down 2% @3c; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 105,295 bus; exports, 
16; stock, 137,096. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 42%c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 41%c. 

RYE—Lost 5%c; movement and demand 
improving. Receipts, 687,059 bus; exports, 
290,131; stock, 128,362. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, 81%c; bag lots of new 
southern, 300 bus, sold at 65@95c bu, as to 
quality. 





DULUTH, AUG. 19 
FLOUR—Nomina! prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent .......- $7.00@7.25 $7.50@7.90 
Bakers patent .......- 6.75@7.00 7.25@7.65 
First clear, jute ...... 5.50@5.75 6.00@6.40 
Second clear, jute .... 4.25@4.50 4.00@4.40 
No, 2 semolina ......-. 6.30@6.55 6.75@7.00 
Durum patent ........ 6.05@6.30 6.50@6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.85; No. 2 straight, $4.50; No. 
3 oo, $3.50; No. 56 dark, $4.30; No. 8 rye, 
$4.1 


ET heavy most of the week, 
and prices declined. Sentiment bearish, and 
the trade took the selling side. The one big 
buyer in durum stayed out, causing heavi- 
ness. Cash business in both spring and 
durum ran very light. Receipts came mostly 
from Minneapolis to fill milling contracts. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 
co Dark northern———————_, 

Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
14... 117 @180 113 @126 108 @i121 
15... 116% @129% 112% @125% 107% @120% 
16... 1165 @129% 112% @125% 107% @120% 
17... 114% @126% 111% @123% 106% @116% 


18... 112 @122 109 @121 104 @i14 
19... 110% @120% 107% @119% 102% @112% 
o——Amber durum——,"  -—Durum—, 
Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
14. 101 @106 99 @104 93 91 


97% @102% 91% 89% 
97% @102% 91% 89% 
17. 100% @105% 98% @103% 92% 90% 
18. 98 @105 96 @103 90 88 
19. 97% @104% 95%@102% 89% 87% 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


15. 99% @104% 
16. 99% @104% 


Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
BE cccee 55% 25% @27% 70% 40@52 
BBacese - 56% 26% @28% 70 40@52 
16. .ccee 57 26% @28% 69% 40@52 
WT cccce 59% 27% @29% 70% 40@52 
Be vcvess 57% 26% @28% 69% 40@52 
1D. cceces 58% 27% @29% 68% 40@52 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





Spring - Durum ‘ 
Aug. Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
14... 106 91 89 88% 86% 
15... 105 89% 87% 87% 86% 
16... 105% 89% 87 86% 85 
a7... 207 90% 88 87% 86% 
18... 104% 88 85% 85% 84% 
19... 102% 87% 85% 85 83% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—— a 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 192 








Spring .... 113 119 30 57 19 189 
Durum .... 169 445 99 1 210 72 
Winter .... 14 785 1 ee 698 ee 

Totals 296 1,349 130 58 927 261 
COrn ...ee. 51 52 -» $899 62 os 
CRAB ccccee 9 180 2 205 2 3, 
MO ..cccee 2,668 631 296 2,013 252 179 
Barley .... 150 286 52 66 189 29 
Flaxseed .. es 60 60 12 34 159 

Bonded... ee ee oe oe oe 2 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


~——Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Corn ..cee% 58 36 ° 
COBAD ccccee 648 5,629 14 ee 
RYO .. 00008 1,858 586 115 es 
Barley .... 188 302 48 4 2 1 
Flaxseed .. 4 958 810 ee 40 4 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 19, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted in stocks): 

Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks— ——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 








bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2 dkn 
1, 2 nor 1 79 49 4 43 26 10 
3 dk n 
3 nor if 5 34 24 18 40 7 
All other 

spring .. 28 67 74 12 45 18 
1, 2am da} 
1,2 dur § 49 111 41 49 162 8 
All other 

durum .. 204 441 99 46 104 15 
Winter .... 5 610 2 16 632 8 
Mixed .... oe 25 oe 72 226 53 

Totals $20 1,387 244 256 1,235 119 


FLAXSEED 


Crushing demand strengthened up the un- 
dertone early in the week, but the advance 
brought out country selling in September 
that proved too heavy for the market to 
stand up under. Toward the close of the 
week the cash basis for No. 1, which showed 
a 15 premium over the September, was 
reduced 5c. Cash sales were confined to a 


few job lots to arrive September or October. 
Stocks at the close of the week were reported 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


at 4,560 bus, the smallest amount carried in 
local elevators in a long time. 


lose———_, 
Opening Aug. 20 
Aug. 14 High Low Aug.19 1921 
Sept. .$2.31 $2.35 $2.27% $2.28 $2.02% 
Oct, .. 2.2 2.28% 2.23 2.23 2.04% 


Nov. .. 2.23 2.27 2.22 2.22 2.06 
Dec, .. 2.18% 2.23% 2.18 2.18 2.08 


KANSAS CITY, AUG. 19 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 





PRCOME ccccccccccvccccvccecccccse $5.95 @6.40 
DUPRE oc ccccccccccccsvcccvevese 5.35 @5.65 
WORMS GIOBP cccccccscccccccccccses 3.85 @4.40 
Becomd CLAP .. ccrccccccccsvccvsece 3.30@3.70 


MILLFEED—Somewhat better demand 
than average for this time, with practically 
all sales for quick shipment. Bran and 
shorts both in good request except from 
East. Prices unchanged to $1 lower, Cur- 
rent quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $14@15; brown shorts, $18@19; gray 
shorts, $21@22. 

WHEAT—Purchases most of this week 
were restricted to samples suitable for im- 
mediate requirements of buyers, and the 
market received poor support, with the ex- 
ception of Wednesday and Thursday, when 
prices rallied. On the whole, however, de- 
mand was unequal to offerings, and the mar- 
ket was unsatisfactory. Inquiry for good, 
strong milling wheat was fair, but consid- 
erable difference existed between buyers and 
sellers regarding values. Quotations are un- 
changed to 2c lower for both hard and soft 
varieties. Declines for hard wheat were 
principally on ordinary to intermediate quali- 
ties. Premiums were somewhat stronger. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 98c@$1.16, 
No. 2 97c@$1.16, No. 3 96c@$1.15, No. 4 93c 
@$1.13; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.01@1.02, No. 2 
99c@$1, No. 3 95@97c, No. 4 89@9lic. 

CORN—Rather pronounced dullness exist- 
ed for all except yellow, which advanced 1@ 
1%e. Other varieties declined about the 
same amount. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
1 52c, No. 2 652c, No. 3 51%c, No. 4 51c; 
yellow corn, ‘No 1 58%c, No. 2 58%c, No. 3 
57% @58c, No, 4 57c; mixed corn, No. 1 52c, 
No. 2 51% @52c, No. 3 51@51%c, No. 4 50% 
@5ic. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 34,450 20,800 118,625 140,725 


Wt, bus. .2,835,000 3,254,400 2,554,200 2,878,200 





Corn, bus..260,000 216,250 237,500 328,750 
Oats, bus..158,100 387,600 83,300 43,500 
Rye, bus... 12,100 13,200 2,200 5,500 
Barley, bus 28,500 51,000 24,700 27,300 
Bran, tons. 1,380 680 3,420 4,140 
Hay, tons.. 5,736 2,680 1,694 276 
NEW YORK, AUG, 19 
FLOUR—Market conditions improved; 


fairly good buying of lots ranging from 1,000 
to 5,000 bbls, mostly spring short patents, 
though the latter amount is exceptional. 
Mills inclined to stiffen prices on firmer wheat 
situation. All purchases were for prompt 
shipment, owing to uncertainty of transpor- 
tation. Export business light. Quotations: 
spring first patent, $8.15@8.95; standard pat- 
ent, $6.50@7.25; first clears, $5.50@6.25; soft 
winter straights, $4.90@5.25; hard winter 
straights, $5.75@6.15; first clears, $4.75@ 
5.50; rye, $4.50@5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 
159,464 bbls. 

WHEAT—Though inclined toward weak- 
ness early in the week, rallied at the close 
to some extent and the whole situation was 
firmer. Export demand fair. Outlook for 
future increased business with Europe im- 
proved. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.16%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.41; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.19%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.31%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.20. Receipts, 
1,967,400 bus, 

CORN—Showed influence of good weather 
conditions. Prices remained fairly firm. 
Light volume of export business. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 81%c; No. 2 mixed, 80%c; No. 
2 white, 81%c. Receipts, 635,400 bus. 

OATS—Volume of business small, with easy 
undertone. Little change in price situation. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 44@45c; No. 3 white, 
48c; No. 4 white, 41@42c. Receipts, 400,000 
bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 22 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne-. 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Aug. 22 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COERER  vnehcececssec $6.95@7.00 $7.60@8.25 
Standard patent ...... 6.40@6.80 7.45@7.70 
Second patent ........ 6.15@6.50 7.20@7.35 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.25 5.40@6.00 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.60 3.50@3.90 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Aug. 22), in 
jute, were: 


Aug. 22 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.10@5.55 $6.60@6.70 
Durum flour .......0.% 4.60@4.70 5.35@5.45 
GROOM 09.060 689:66004 060s 3.26 @ 3.60 -@4.40 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Aug. 26... «0.0. 411,745 278,630 391,485 
Aug. 19... 278,085 354,515 289,755 328,880 
Aug. 12... 243,505 284,085 289,660 275,505 
Aug. 5... 295,255 291,260 281,730 330,435 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


pT ee 1,865 ee Vweses 
Aug. 19... 6,275 BOON Sects | Swans 
Aug. 12... 355 245 oe 
Aug. 5. i ree See 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 eae was 
May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 eee eee 


June 3. 60 67,365 130,420 127,720 

June 10. 61 68,465 171,400 169,955 

June 17, 61 68,765 169,375 181,900 

June 24. 61 68,665 187,335 172,155 eee ee 
July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 eee 
July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155 eee eee 
July 15. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 

July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 

July 29. 61 65,790 212,935 174,040 eee eee 
Aug. 5. 60 68,490 195,410 187,310 355 520 
Aug. 12. 59 67,990 190,570 204,785 ese eee 
Aug. 19. 45 59,765 169,210 190,870 355 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 22), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Aug. 22 Year ago 
WRVGR cecccccccsces $.....@13.75 $13.00@13.50 
Stand. middlings.. 16.00@16.50 13.50@14.00 


Flour middlings... 21.00@23.00 20.00@21.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 

net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $24.75 @25.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.560@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 14.00@17.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowf .......- esse 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, wWhite® ..rcccecccece 4.40@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ..........+ 3.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 6.40@ 6.50 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 6.25@ 6.35 
Rolled oatse®® ...cccsccccccsccce ooee@ 2.35 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton, -+»@ 6.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 5.00@ 6.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 


Linseed oil meal*® .......-.++++% - @42.00 
*In sacks. *Per 100 lbs. tPer bbl in sacks. 
**90-1b cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne-. 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No, 1 nor 
Se WH sccavs $1.1156 @1.22% $1.07% @1.14% 
BME AT cocece 1.15% @1.24% 1.10%@1.11% 
Aug. 18 .....+. 1.14 @1.22 1.08 @1.14 
BM BD oscves 1.18% @1.20% 1.07% @1.13% 
Aug. 31 ....0.¢ 1.14% @1.21% 1.09% @1.14% 
Aug. 3B .ceces 1.14% @1.24% 1.09%@1.16% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
BOS. WS wccccs $1.085% @1.19% $1.04% @1.11% 
AOR. 17 crcses 1.12% @1.21% 1.07%@1.13% 
MUS. 18 .ccccs 1.11 @1.19 1.05 @1.11 
pe Peeeee 1.10% @1.17% 1.04% @1.10% 
Awe. GL .scees 1.06% @1.11% 1.06% @1.11% 
Aug. 23 .....+. 1.11% @1.21% 1.06%@1.12% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec. 
BOs vac $1.04% $1.04% 19..... $1.02% $1.01% 
| ae 1.06% 1.06% 21..... 1.03% 1.02% 
Se 1.04 1.04 } > as 1.04% 1.03% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Amg. 16 .vecs. $ .92%@ .94% $ .84%@ .89% 
pS SS eee 1.02% @1.05% -85%@ .90% 
Aug. 18 ...... -91 @ .95 83 @ .90 
Aug. 19 .cccee -90%@ .94% 82%@ .89% 
pe: eer 90 @ .95% 82% @ .89% 
Aus. BB ..ccce 91% @ .96% 835% @ .90% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Aug. $ .89%@ .92% $ .81%@ .86% 
Aug. + 90%@ .93% 82% @ .87% 
Aug. 88 @ .93 -80 @ .87 
Aug. 874% @ .92% -7T9%@ .86% 
Aug. 87%@ .93% -79%@ .86% 
Aug. 885% @ .94% 805% @ .87% 





WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Aug. 20 
Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,327,220 2,023,680 3,063,060 
Flour, bbls ...... 12,913 24,285 15,287 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,363 1,278 1,035 
Corm, DUB ...csee 99,560 108,800 114,750 
Oats, bus ....s.. 1,119,300 834,960 1,983,960 
Barley, bus ..... 306,450 230,400 698,290 
Rye, Dus ...c ces 330,240 467,100 212,760 
Flaxseed, bus 48,000 13,000 69,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 20 

Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,054,900 661,020 1,228,780 
Flour, bbls ...... 312,564 279,187 378,532 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,794 10,809 14,711 
Core, GOB .ccccse 105,560 73,360 55,000 
Gate, BUS ...cce. 512,550 508,530 445,280 
Barley, bus ..... 198,120 169,520 652,500 
Rye, Dus ...00.0- 312,570 387,660 173,600 
Flaxseed, bus 6,000 12,650 41,470 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 20 Aug. = Aug. 23 
Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1921 19 eae 


Corn ... 92 160 & 9 

Oats ..15,258 14,927 13,593 285 3,505 
Barley... 226 167 837 256 874 
Rye .... 33 39 50 63 5,188 
Flaxseed. eve 1,121 95 69 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
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range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15. 56% @56% 27% @28% --.-@66% 39@49 
16. 57 @57% 27% @29% ....@66 39@49 
17. 59% @60 26% @28% ....@67% 39@49 
18. 56% @57 27% @29% 66% @66% 39@49 
19. 56 @56% 26% @29% 65% @66 38 @48 
21. 56 @56% 27% @29% 64% @65 88@ 41 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 20 Aug. 21 
Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1921 1920 








No. 1 dark ..... 340 391 133 193 
No. 1 northern.. 4 6 ee 62 
No. 2 northern.. 65 270 See aaa 
Others ..ccccees 442 412 952 477 
Totals ....... 851 1,079 1,085 731 
BR BPED ccccrses 998 841 ‘ne oe 
Tm APIS cccccces 30 55 
Im 1917 ..cceeee 64 108 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mplsa— -——— Duluth—_, 
Track To arr. Track Sept. (Oct. 


Aug. 15 ..$2.48 2.34 2.39 2.32% 2.26 
Aug. 16 .. 2.50 2.35 2.41% 2.35 2.27% 
Aug. 17 .. 2.49% 2.35 2.40 2.33% 2.2 
Aug. 18 .. 2.41% 2.29% 2.45 2.30 2.2 
Aug. 19 .. 2.39 2.27% 2.38 2.28 2.2 
Aug. 21 .. 2.30% 2.24% 2.35% 2.27% 221% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Receipts——, -——In store, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis. 48 69 70 os aenee 95 
Duluth...... ee 60 60 4 998 S14 
Totals..... 48 129 130 42,119 909 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 
19, 1922, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 

7-—Receipts—, Shipments - . 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920- 





Minneapolis 4,097 6,364 1,230 “7 
DUMIMER occcccce 3,177 4,871 3,562 4.563 
Totals ...... 7,274 11,505 4,792 5,537 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GS. BP... soccccess 314 52 25 : 
Consolidated .... 326 60 22 16 
GREVORD sc eccccees 191 80 3 eae 
Grain Growérs .. 393 197 11 
Fort William .... 140 50 19 19 
SRT 414 290 33 
North Western .. 183 86 28 
Port Arthur ..... 524 159 
Cam. Gev't cccece 300 87 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 811 132 
Private elevators. 2,032 532 

Tetale cccccces 5,628 1,727 
ZORP GO vceceece 2,057 5,593 
Receipts ........ 853 223 
Lake shipments.. 2,056 363 
Rail shipments... 254 115 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... Be We, 2S. We. sccce 2 
No. 1 northern... 654 No. 2C. W.. 12¢ 
No. 2 northern.. 644 No. 3 C. W...... 459 
No. 3 northern.. 497 Ex. 1 feed ..... 20 
BK @ cesdvesewe ee Beers 159 
WEG. B saccececes 400 2 feed ........- 

INO. © cccccccece 138 Special bin ..... 
Feed ..cceccceee 13 Others 

Durum ...eceree 40 Private 

Winter ......... 3 

Special bin ..... 115 Total 

Others ....s..0% 661 





Private .ccccce. 2,032 








OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 22, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From 2 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen 30.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Antwerp ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 30.00 .... sees 
Bremen ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 sees 
Bristol ..... + 17.00 se caaneeeee 87.00 
Cardiff ...... 17.00 +o -5ee ese rr 
Bergen ..... . 25.00 ++ 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 «+. 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COP cccccccs 20.00 +. 20.00 
Dublin ....... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... eaee 
Dundee ...... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 


Stockholm ... 
Gothenburg .. eee 5 
Malmé ...... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 ees 
17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 


Hamburg .... 

Bordeaux .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles . 35.00 eee 


Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-80 28-80 28-30 
Genoa, pene 35.00 35.00 
ll 


a - 
ee sme 


Hull ...00. ° 17.00 

Leith ...ccece REP 200% a400 2968 ee 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 7.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 7.00 
Londonderry... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... sss 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
‘Newcastle 17.00 1... «seer sees oes 
Rotterdam ... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Gibraltar BO.08 2.00 cove sees seer 
Southampton... 20.00 

Danzig ....-. 25.00 

Pirseug ....-.- 25.00 1.22 cose cove 
Stettin ....... 30.00 1... seve cove 
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GLASGOW IMPORTER HONORED 

Giascow, ScoTLanp, Aug. 9.—An inter- 
esting chapter in the career of one of 
the older members of the Glasgow flour 
trade took place last week when Peter 
McKichan, of D. & W. Ker, flour im- 
porters, was entertained by his friends in 
the trade on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from business. It happened that 
this event synchronized with the expira- 
tion of his second term as chairman of 
the Glasgow Flour Trade Association. 

A company of about 20 attended a 
luncheon in Mr. McKichan’s honor. 
Joseph Mowat, of Mowat Bros., presid- 
ed, and the croupier was J. McD. Black, 
of Cochrane & Black. The chairman 
made a presentation to the guest of a 
miniature painting on ivory as a souve- 
nir of the occasion, and referred in his 
presentation speech to the long and hon- 
orable associations of Mr. MecKichan 
with the flour trade. 

Mr. MecKichan, while about to enter 
a life of more leisure, confessed that it 
was with regret that he, parted with his 
friends in business. He has had 40 
years’ experience in the flour trade, and 
his recollections cover many interesting 
periods. When he was with Henry Tay- 
lor & Co. in the earlier importing days, 
the wheat came in wooden ships, the trip 
taking five or six weeks. At that time 
there was no grading of the wheat. 
About 1865 and 1866, he recalled, the 
flour came here in barrels, and the Ohio 
imports were distinguishable from all 
others from the fact that the hoops were 
round, while those on all the barrels 
from other parts of the United States 
and Canada were flat. At this stage 
many of the big Minneapolis mills had 
not been built, so some of the so-called 
Minnesota flour was of questionable ex- 
traction, 

About the same period there was a 
very considerable export of French flour 
to Glasgow. This arrived in small sail- 
ing schooners and was made up in bags 
of three and one half hundredweights 
(112 lbs), described as “culasses.” It 
was a sight to see the little French sail- 
ors carrying these weights up a gang- 
way that was often set at an acute angle 
to the quayside. It was then the policy 
of importers to avoid storage. That 
policy, of course, still obtains, though if 
storage is required there is now no lack 
of it. For years afterwards this French 
flour continued to be imported, and even 
today a small quantity comes from that 
source. The carters of today, however, 
refuse to handle flour in weights greater 
than the 140-lb bags. 

For the last 15 to 20 years Australia 
has swelled the importations. It was in 
1876 that the first Hungarian flour came 
here, and it soon developed into a great 
trade. By the time the war broke out 
in 1914 the Hungarian trade was taper- 
ing off, and the outbreak of hostilities 
stopped it entirely. 

On the question of the original ship- 
ments of the patent process flour when 
roller milling was introduced, Mr. Mc- 
Kichan has interesting recollections. He 
was a salesman with Ewing Angus & 
Co., the firm which he believes handled 
the first consignment in barrels. It came 
from Chicago. He believes that while 
this flour was not milled in the West it 
must have been made from spring wheat 
grown in the West. It was highly spoken 
of by all who used it, and it was a sur- 
prise to the sellers that they could com- 
mand the price asked for it. 

At that time the wheat fields in Minne- 
sota and Dakota were in their infancy. 
Nowadays, however, Manitoba flour takes 
the market as a strong variety suitable 
to the Scottish bakers’ needs, not be- 
Cause it is better than Minnesota, but 
because the price is more attractive. 

From 1876 till now Mr. McKichan has 
been a partner in the firm of D. & W. 
Ker, He has served as chairman of the 
Glasgow Corn Trade Association, and 
has twice been chairman of the Glasgow 
Flour Trade Association. In 1907 he 
attended the millers’ convention in St. 
Louis, and in 1913 he toured Canada on 
his way home from Hongkong. 

One of his sons, Captain McKichan, of 
the Royal Artillery, was present at the 
ceremony in Glasgow last week. Anoth- 
€r son is Commander McKichan, of the 
Royal Navy, and a third is located at 

ongkong. Prominent members of the 
ang present included James Macfar- 
ane, of Macfarlane & Lang, bakers; An- 
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drew Law; Robert Carson; W. H. Ruth- 
erfurd, and David S. Ker, partner of Mr. 
McKichan. 





ATTACK ON WHITE FLOUR 


Guascow, Scortanp, Aug. 3.—An at- 
tack on white flour was adroitly intro- 
duced into a medical symposium on 
“Alcohol” at the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association at Glasgow, 
last week, by Dr. M. Hindhede, of Copen- 
hagen, who was physiologist to the Dan- 
ish government in its rationing scheme 
during the war. 

Extensive experiments carried out in 
his, laboratory, he said, had proved that 
young and strong men may live year in 
and year out exclusively on potatoes and 
margarine, or on barley porridge, sugar, 
and margarine, and continue in perfect 
health and vigor, with a splendid capacity 
for work. Further, he claimed that they 
had proved that man can digest the bran 
of wheat and rye to the same extent as 
they are digested by domestic animals. 
He recognized that this seemed to dis- 
agree with older experiments. Bran, he 
said, was one of the very best foods, and 
he concluded his address by suggesting 
that Great Britain should leave all the 
“fine flour, the spirits, and the tea and 
coffee to the swine, and the latter would 
then have the same digestive troubles as 
now afflict the human race.” This con- 
clusion was greeted with laughter, and 
there was no defender of white flour 
to take up the case on its behalf. 

In the course of his remarks he gave 
the following particulars in regard to 
Denmark’s rationing measures during the 
allied blockade: 

All bread cereals and most of the bar- 
ley and potatoes were requisitioned by 
the government to be used as food alone 
for the people. As a result of this 
measure the raising of pigs was reduced 
to one fifth. The small amount of pork 
which was available was eaten by the 
farmers. The city folk got hardly any 
pork. 

The rye was ground out to 100 per 
cent, and thus rye bread contained all 
the bran. In addition to this, 12 to 15 
per cent bran of wheat was mixed into 
the baking of rye bread—that is to say, 
all the bran which was left over in mak- 
ing white flour was made use of in this 
way. Because of this, the domestic ani- 
mals had no bran in their feeds while 
the ration system was in force. 

All production of alcoholic liquors for 
general consumption was prohibited. All 
supplies on hand were seized, and of the 
supply only 100,000 bottles (each con- 
taining 750 c.cm.) were given out every 
month, which meant 25 ¢c.cm. of alcoholic 
drink for each person per month. In 
order to avoid any special fight for this 
dram, there was placed so high a tax 
on spirits that the price went up to an 
amount 20 times higher than was nor- 
mally paid. 

The production of brewing of beer was 
reduced to one half the ordinary output, 
and the amount of alcohol contained 
therein was not allowed to exceed 3 per 
cent. 

In addition to these regulations, all ex- 
port of fruit and vegetables was pro- 
hibited. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 














Baltimore ...3,048 346 136 96 
Boston ..... 2 be 324 1 x9 
Buffalo .....2,279 1,577 2,884 676 189 
Chicago ....3,166 1,224 11,044 140 33 
Afloat .... 682 126 ee ee toe 
Detroit ..... 27 18 81 20 ° 
St. Joseph... 895 207 46 2 5 
Duluth ..... 370 57 648 1,858 187 
Galveston ...1,816 er ° 20 a6 
Indianapolis. 473 117 135 1 $0 
Kan. City...3,215 2,048 928 24 72 
Milwaukee... 83 112 431 33 97 
Sioux City... 85 187 305 3 3 
Minneapolis.. 851 92 15,257 33 226 
N. Orleans. .3,413 203 70 35 3 
Newp. News. ... aie 4 cos rr 
New York... 948 268 1,367 61 158 
Omaha ..... 1,036 346 1,919 18 4 
POOTIB 2. cccs 210 14 598 5 see 
Philadelphia 1,765 210 87 28 3 
St. Louis....1,473 61 202 9 su 
Toledo ....7 667 45 304 8 1 
Canals ..... 388 346 36 ied 
ae 1,100 §11 205 693 
Totals ...27,990 8,115 37,011. 3,764 981 
Last year..38,552 9,909 52,893 3,325 2,285 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases: Wheat, 1,394,000 bus; oats, 424,- 
000; rye, 1,237,000; barley, 65,000. Decreases: 


Corn, 2,379,000 bus. 
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“Old Heidelberg” was first produced 
in Berlin on the evening of November 
22, 1901. The play came at a moment 
when the times were ripe for reaction. 
As in France, the realistic school of 
drama had been overdone and commer- 
cial depression had plunged the country 
into gloom. The author, Wilhelm Meyer- 
Foster, whose one claim to distinction 
had been his marriage to a popular 
novelist, had slight faith in the forth- 
coming success of his play and he is 
even supposed to have remarked to a 
friend, on the eve of the production, that 
he hoped it might see as many perform- 
ances as it had rehearsals. How well he 
anticipated matters is shown by the fact 
that within the following year “Old 
Heidelberg” was played over two thou- 
sand times in Germany, translated and 
given in England, in all the English 
colonies, in France, in Italy and in Nor- 
way. 

In America, “Old Heidelberg” was 
presented in German at the Irving Place 
Theatre, New York, in 1903, while later 
in the year the first translation to be 
used in the United States, given at the 
Princess Theatre with Aubrey Boucicault 
in the réle of Prince Karl, failed through 
lack of support. Richard Mansfield, then 
touring the West, sent for the play and, 
touched by its youth and tender senti- 
mentality, opened the Lyric Theatre, 
New York, with the most finished and 
altogether artistic picture of German 
student life ever shown on the American 
stage. 

“Old Heidelberg” succeeded because 
its foundations were thoroughly human. 
A prince, raised in a court bounded on 
every side by the strictest etiquette, sud- 
denly finds himself, under the guardian- 
ship of an amiable tutor, for the first 
time in his life at liberty. He enjoys the 
free life among the students to its utmost 
and falls in love with the inkeeper’s niece, 
in whom he discovers to his amazement 
a woman of absolutely unmannered nat- 
uralness. In the midst of his joyful ex- 
istence the ruling prince of Saxon-Karls- 
burg suddenly dies and Karl Heinrich, 
called to his miniature state, assumes the 
dignity and duty of an unwelcome 
crown. Here, followed and advised at 
every step, he gradually falls into the 
régime of court existence. His heart, 
however, is at Heidelberg with the boys 
and the innkeeper’s niece Kathie, and 
upon finding his student cap laid away 
among other insignia of his corps, he 
determines to revisit the Riider’s Inn on 
the bank of the Neckar. Picturing the 
jovial crowd as it was of yore, he is 
heart-broken by the military formality 
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with which he is welcomed: back to 
Heidelberg. Forewarned by a pompous 
valet, the students stand at respectful 
attention, all gayety is discarded and in 
place of “Gaudeamus Igitur” sung over 
foaming steins, Karl Heinrich mournful- 
ly listens to a doleful song deemed more 
fitted to the occasion. 

“Would some other song be agreeable 
to Your Serene Highness?” he is asked. 

“No, thank you,” replies Karl Hein- 
rich, “do not trouble yourselves further. 
Besides, my time has expired.’ 

Kathie, alone, remains the same. 
Though she is still engaged to a school- 
mate of her younger days, she loves her 
ruler now as she did her student-prince. 
But his station and rank forbid further 
intimacy, and they part: Karl Heinrich 
to a conventional life of state and love- 
less matrimony and Kathie to a man who 
will give her his name. 

A dozen years ago I visited the 
Schettelhaus-Weldhorn, the “Riiders 
Inn” of “Old Heidelberg,” for no better 
reason than that I was interested in the 
original scene of the play, and experi- 
enced a somewhat novel sensation by 
finding myself in the midst of a stage 
setting. The view of Heidelberg Castle 
across the Neckar heightened the effect, 
as though it were a back drop. In the 
garden, surrounded by its high wall, the 
tables were grouped, as in the play. It 
was all very histrionic, save for its ab- 
sence of students, a kellerman and the 
sound of a band, “off stage.” 

Within Riider’s Inn were to be found 
various relics of the prince as well as 
autobiographical matter of Meyer-Fos- 
ter, who lived here during his student 
days, occupying, as a matter of fact, at 
a much later period, the quarters once 
leased to the hero of his play. This 
room, by the way, offered quite a con- 
trast in its extreme simplicity to the 
scene of the prince’s study in the Ameri- 
can versions of the play, particularly 
that gorgeous display of ill taste at the 
New Theatre several years ago. From 
the window overlooking the deserted gar- 
den one could almost fancy a ned of 
noisy students returning from the day’s 
sport and surrounding their popular 
Karl Heinrich, while the window over- 
looking the Neckar vividly brought back 
the early morning scene from the play, 
where the Prince, informed that he must 
return at once to Karlsburg, saw the 
dawn of despair. Turning to the minis- 
ter, he said: “Then {| have no will, no 
freedom, no liberty to express myself? 
I am a prisoner.” To which the minister 
replied: “That is our common lot, more 
or less.” Randolph Edgar. 
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The Scene from Riider’s Inn 
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NEW MACARONI COMPANY 


A. C. Krumm & Son and Freihofer’s Macaroni 
Department Consolidated—To 
Enlarge Factory 


The macaroni department of the 
Freihofer Baking Co., and A. C. Krumm 
& Son, Philadelphia, Pa., have been con- 
solidated. A new company has been in- 
corporated, to be known as A. C. Krumm 
& Son Macaroni Co., for the purpose of 
continuing and further developing the 
combined interests of the two concerns. 

The Freihofer Baking Co.’s plant at 
Twentieth Street and Indiana Avenue, 
which also housed the macaroni factory, 
has been outgrown, making necessary the 
removal of this department. 

The new corporation will be under the 
active direction of Albert C. Krumm, 
who has had extensive experience in the 
manufacture of alimentary paste prod- 
ucts, William Freihofer, president of the 
Freihofer Baking Co., C. F. Yaeger, who 
has been manager of the bakers’ prod- 
ucts department of the Stein-Hall Mfg. 
Co., and D. ‘Wellington Dietrich, treas- 
urer of the Freihofer Baking Co. and 
head of D. W. Dietrich & Co., flour mer- 
chants. 

The company will build a two-story 
addition to the present building, doubling 
the capacity. Headquarters will be at 
1012-18 Dakota Street. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpnia, Pa., Aug. 19.—Owing 
to the fact that bakers have been carry- 
ing small stocks of flour for some time, 
they were during the past month com- 
pelled to make some moderate-sized 
purchases, mostly for prompt delivery. 
Other bakers’ supplies are generally in 
moderate request and steady. Prices of 
sugar advanced 50 points during the 
month, and some bakers were inconven- 
ienced by the difficulty of —— prompt 
shipment; at the close, deliveries show 
marked improvement. 

Retail bread prices changed little dur- 
ing the month. Consumption is rather 
better, as at this time of the year home 
baking is at a minimum. 





NOTES 

The Flax Boston Baking Co. is plan- 
ning> to build a bakery, 36x66, at ‘Twen- 
tieth and Sigel streets. 

The Kolb Baking Co. will build a 
modern plant on ground which it has 
acquired at Kensington Avenue and A 
Street, this city. 

A press dispatch from Hazleton, Pa., 
under date of Aug. 15, said: “The Hazle- 
ton Baking Co. has obtained title to the 
Hehr bakery, at Shamokin, which has 
a capacity of about 35,000 loaves per 
day.” Samuet S. DANIELS. 





MASSIE BAKING CO. 

Totevo, Onto, Aug. 19.—The Massie 
Baking Co. has been incorporated for 
$40,000 and has acquired a four-story 
brick building at Mansfield, Ohio, which 
is being remodeled into a bakery. Two 
Duhrkop ovens will be installed, with 
room for another. It is expected to 
have the bakery ready for operation Oct. 
1. Fred D. Pfenning, Columbus, Ohio, 
made the plans for the alterations. 

H. A. Massie is president, and his son, 
Paul C. Massie, vice president and sec- 
retary. H. A. Massie is well known in 
the bakery business as manager of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Bread Co., one of the 

units of the Holland Bread Co:, and this 
new undertaking will not interfere in 
any way with his present connection. 

. H. Wicarn. 


COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
American Bakers’ Association, Chica- 
pt. 11-16. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
Chicago, Sept. 11-16. 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association Exhibition, Chicago, Sept. 
11-16. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Milwaukee, Sept. 12, Chicago, Sept. 
13. 

New England Bakers’ 
Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 2-3. 

Canadian Bread and Cake Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Toronto, Oct. 4-5. 

New York State Association of Retail 
Bakers, Yonkers, Oct. 10-12. 

Kentucky Master Bakers’ 
Newport, Oct. 17-18. 
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Two local fishermen who were recount- 
ing their experiences on a trout stream 
to a crowd were receiving much applause 
when an interested listener dryly re- 
marked: “Don’t cheer, boys, the poor 
devils are lying.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 
* * 


Report by a schoolboy of a lecture on 
“Phases of Human Life—Youth, Man- 
hood, Age”: 

“In youth we look forward to the 
wicked things we will do when we grow 
up—this is a state of innocence. In 
manhood we do the wicked things of 
which we thought in our youth—this is 
the prime of life. In old age we are 
sorry for the wicked things we did in 
manhood—this is the time of our dot- 


age.” —Boston Transcript. 
* * 
Waiter: “Pardon me, Sir, but this bill 


—er—doesn’t include the waiter.” 
Provincial Party: “Well, I didn’t eat 
any waiter, did I?” —Punch. 
+ + 


“T’'ve had a hard day,” said the tired 
business man aboard the evening train 
for home. “One of my office boys asked 
for an afternoon off to attend his aunt’s 
funeral. So being on to his scheme, as 
I thought, I said I’d go along too.” 

His friend chuckled. “Great idea! 
Was it a good game?” 

“That’s where I lost out,” sadly ad- 
mitted the man of business. “It was his 
aunt’s funeral !” 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


* ca 


“Have you read ‘Ivanhoe’?” 
“No, those Russian novels bore me.” 
—Carnegie Tech. Puppet. 


* 


Passenger: “I say, driver, what is the 
average life of a locomotive?” 

Driver: “Oh, about 30 years, sir.” 

Passenger: “I should think such a 
tough-looking thing would last longer 
than that.” 

Driver: “Well, perhaps it would, sir, if 
it didn’t smoke so much.” 

—Congregationalist. 
* * 


In a western hotel the other day there 
was a reunion of World War heroes, when 
the head clerk, who was a first lieutenant, 
called the porter, who was his captain, 
and the head waiter, who was lieutenant- 
colonel, and had them throw out a former 
general who was cluttering up the chairs 
in the lobby.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


* *# 


“T want a shave,” said the determined 
looking man as he climbed into a chair in 
the Coliseum barber shop. “I don’t want 
a hair cut nor a shampoo. Neither do I 
want any bay rum, witch hazel, hair tonic, 
hot towels, or face massage. I don’t want 
the manicure lady to hold my hand, nor 
the bootblack to fondle my feet. I just 
want a plain shave, with no trimmings. 
Do you understand that?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the barber. “Will you 
have some lather on your face, sir?” 

—New York Evening Mail. 


* * 


Track Coach: “What are you going to 
run—the mile or the two-mile?” 
Runner: “I don’t know. I can tell 
better at the end of the mile.” 
—Willamette Collegian. 


Mrs. Motorist: “Why don’t you ask 
some one where we are?” 

Mr. Motorist: “What the deuce differ- 
ence would it make? Five minutes from 
now we won’t be anywhere near here.” 


—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not rily v for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 
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YOUNG MARRIED MAN WOULD LIKE TO 
connect with reliable firm as office man 
and manager; can also handle traffic work; 
references furnished on request. Address 
793, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS CHIEF ACCOUNTANT IN SOUTH- 
western mill by lady having four years’ 
experience with a million dollar milling 
corporation; can furnish references. Aqd- 
dress 802, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references, 
Address 795, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman wants position Sept. 1-15; well 
acquainted in western Pennsylvania and 
southern Indiana; single and can give gvod 
references or bond; prefer Pennsylvania, 
Address 804, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis. 








, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for eastern Pennsylvania for both 
Kansas and spring wheat flours; liberal 
terms. Address 814, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 125-BBL 
mill in North Dakota; must be able to get 
a good yield and uniform flour; reply, giv- 
ing experience, reference and salary want- 
ed. Address 813, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A BAKER-CHEMIST OR A 
practical baker with sales ability to 
demonstrate and sell a meritorious prod- 
uct to bakers. Address Box A-100, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





MICHIGAN AND INDIANA 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan and Indiana and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with records to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We are 
millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years’ milling record. 

Give full particulars regarding 
experience, acquaintance with 
the trade, general qualifications 
and salary desired in applica- 
tion. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for flour salesmen ambi- 
tious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
chemist by a large northwestern spring 
wheat mill; must have experience in com- 
mercial baking; give references and state 
salary wanted. Address 758, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HBAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
for plant of 1,000 to 5,000 bbis capacity; 
can give best of references as to character 
and ability; have held present position past 
11 years; only reason for changing is for 
better position. Address 781, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with the baking and job- 
bing trade throughout New England, de- 
sires a direct mill connection with some 
first class spring wheat mill; can give ‘irst 
class references as to character and a))il- 
ity. Address 765, care Northwestern \Mi!!- 
er, Minneapolis. 








CHEMIST, YOUNG MAN WITH WI)HE 
range of experience, desires connection 
with mill having capacity of 500 to 1,:00 
bbls that has bright future ahead; p: 
tical baking experience, also good kno!- 
edge of the chemical end; excellent refer- 
ences and a clean record. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, 32 YEARS 0O1.!), 
married, with wide experience in selling 
flour and provisions and arranging for 
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brokerage connections in Mexico, Cuba a: 
West Indies, desires permanent posit 
with mill; speaks five languages fluen( 
graduate of law school; splendid ref 
ences. Address 885, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





ALL AROUND MILL MAN, BXPERIENC!!) 
in small long system mill as operativ:, 
business management, and for last two 
years have had a good training in mark«' 
ing in another business; am 42 years of 
age, have a family of which any min 
might well be proud; intelligent, loy:! 
worker; I want again to get in the milling 
game either as operative or marketing en: 
where I am sure that a consistent effort 
will render ample results; also would co: 
sider lease on small mill properly locat: 
Address 777, care Northwestern Mil!::, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL, FULI.‘ 
equipped for local and export business; i!) 
first class condition, located in the hear! 
of the hard wheat country; necessary (» 
dispose of property in order to settle estat«; 
mill has always been successful; che) 
power. Apply to Taylor Milling & El: 
vator Co., Lethbridge, -Alta, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE UNION SPECIAL BA 
sewing machine with low type convey r 
belt direct connected to 220-volt, 3-phas: 
motor. United States Graphite Co., Sasi- 
naw, Mich. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
Minnesota mill manufacturing strict- 
ly quality flour is desirous of secur- 
ing high class salesman to cover 
New York state territory; only man 
of excellent experience and able to 
produce volume need apply; give full 
references in first letter. Address 
808, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANTED—TWO HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one for southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and southern New Jersey and the 
other for western Pennsylvania and west- 
ern New York; can ship mixed cars of 
bread and pastry flours; salary and bonus 
or straight salary, whichever you prefer. 
Address, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences, Thornton & Chester Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 751, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER—WIDE EXPERIENCE 
in all branches of milling; can come on 
short notice. Address 798, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 50 TO 
300 bbls; life-time experience on all kinds 
of systems and wheat; can furnish best of 
references. Box 298, Stanton, Neb. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—BAKERY, WELL ESTAB- 
lished, wholesale and retail, southern Mis- 
souri, population 16,000; this bakery — 
and will continue to show profit of $15,()0 
or $20,000 per year; business includes larze 
shipping territory, ‘modern equipment, and 
is known throughout the state for making 
quality bread; price $68,000, including real 
estate, trucks, etc., plus invoice stock on 
hand; reason for selling, moving to C:li- 
fornia for health. Address Box 951, care 
Northwestern Miller, 215 Merchants !°x- 
change, St. Louis, Mo. 





WD COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline it 
market and deterioration claims 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or Th: 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ Nationa! 
Association and the Traffic Club 0! 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMP. , 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





TRADE 











High Quality Burlap 
and Jute Bags 


are made in our Buffalo 
factory on the latest of 
special machinery. 











We print them, too, in 
durable and attractive 
colors, and have special 
facilities for creating de- 
signs which will please 


millers and their buyers. 





QUALITY BAGS 
QUICK SERVICE 


The PERCY KENT CO. 


Epwin W. SPARKS, Presipent 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN BUFFALO 
Branch Offices: Minneapolis, Minn., and Norfolk, Va. 








50,000 CHECKS, all drawn on banks outside 
Minneapolis, are handled by our Transit Depart- 
ment every month. 


Daily we receive over 20,000 out-of-town items—from 
correspondent banks, and from Minneapolis customers. 
Our transit force of 43 people sorts, lists, enters, and 
mails out these checks the same day they are received. 
The accurate handling of this great volume of items 
requires organization and facilities of the highest order. 
In our Transit Department, and in our 24 other de- 
partments, such facilities are found. They give to 
Northwestern Service its exceptional qualities. 


The Northwestern National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















THE ENTIRE TRADE 


will be represented in 


The Anniversary Number 
The Porthwestern Miller 


to be issued in 1923 in commemoration of the 
liftieth Birthday of this publication and the 
progress of the milling industry for 


HALF A CENTURY 


It will be, in every respect, the most notable num- 
ber of a trade journal the world has ever seen. 


Elaborately illustrated, superbly printed, its 
preparation is going forward as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with the best quality of workmanship. 


Advertising engaged now will have the advan- 
tage of more careful and painstaking attention 
than that secured later. 


Rates and Particulars on Application 














Are You Ready 
for the New Crop? 


BIG New Grain Crop has been harvested and 
is now moving to the markets. Is your mill 
ready for full capacity work? 


If you are planning to make any improvements, re- 
pairs or additions consult us. When a miller writes 
to us he obtains recommendations based on our 25 
years of experience in designing, manufacturing and 
installing everything needed in the milling industry. 


We consider it a vitally important part of our work 
to give you, without charge or obligation, sugges- 
tions and recommendations to exactly fill your in- 
dividual needs. That is the broad, comprehensive 
service The Strong-Scott organization has been en- 
gaged in for a quarter-century. 


Right now your rolls may need corrugating. Our 
shops are especially equipped to do this work 
promptly and thoroughly. Send them in now. 


The Strong-Scott Mf§ Co. 


pan ana Minn. Great Fuls Mont. 


Everything fr Bory Mi Mi 7} and evar | 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST} 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











THIRTY-FIVE HUNDRED BARRELS DAILY 


THIRTY-FIVE 
ELEVATORS 


IN. THE 


. WINFIELS 
», ¢ 
~.caLoweLL-” 
on 





THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 510-20 R-W BUILDING HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








PEERLESS , BLUE VALLEY MILLS “Dunwoody’s Best” 


A high-grade hard wheat patent flour. Superior HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS especially Exclusive Soft B D 
RAND-UUNWOODY 


Its quality makes repeat orders easy. Wheat Millers 
THE RAVENNA MILLS FOR EXPORT denaiie. Mine Co., 
RAVENNA, NEB. KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 1,000 Barrels Jopiiy, Mo. 


























by Be Aggressive 


ESTARLISHED 1868 
Milling daily 1,500 barrels of the 
choicest flour possible to manu- 
facture,— milling and marketing 
with the economy of excellence: 


Blair’ s Certified, a family patent; 
Algoma, for the bakery trade. 


The finest, newest mill in the South- 
west in process of construction. 


New accounts are desired. 


wesc The BLAIR MILLING CO. 


Atchison, Kansas 



































